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RUSSIAN SPY 

Archer lost his cook in the crisis of the Spasma 
Hills fighting in the Carpathians a year before 
America was called to the great struggle. The 
Austrian outfit that the American accompanied was 
raked by the Russian machine-guns — a fire thick 
as prawns. The Austrians gave way, and the 
flight was so swift that the cook's body had to be 
left with the kitchen duffle for the Russians to 
burn or cover. Atlas, the burden-bearer in the 
correspondent's service, manifested intelligence 
when Archer spoke of his need for a new cook. 
Here was a wide-nostriled peasant to all appear- 
ances — stupid at times as a cretin of the Alps. 

Atlas cared for Archer's two saddle-horses and 
the pack-mule. He made camps quickly. What 
he knew besides this he took no pains to show. 
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Archer, In fact, was surprised when Atlas arose 
and undertook to supply the present need He 
was gone the better part of a dull afternoon — ^ 
the fighting being nearer the center that day. 

Atlas returned with Nador from the host of 
camp-followers. Nador looked like an Oriental, 
as many of the mountain peasants of Russia and 
Austria do — slender power in his figure, a face 
scarred by fire and twisted by frost, hair like a 
girl's for softness, hands weathered like a labor- 
er's, wrists fine and sensitive as his nostrils and 
lips. Nador brought with him a locked leather 
bag and a potted hyacinth. 

During the preparation of that first supper 
Archer's eyes turned from Nador's swift, unerring 
hands to the brow. Nador was fanning the fire 
with his hat — an old purple-green velour of un- 
purchasable quality. It was the brow of a poet 
of the new generation. It made Archer — who 
never rightly belonged in the Austrian ranks — 
think of Russia's great secret. . . . This Nador 
was possibly an Austrian peasant as represented, 
but there was more than a cook under that white, 
untroubled brow — more than a cook's under- 
standing of life in the low humming that came 
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RUSSIAN SPY 3 

from his throat as he gathered the supper things 
together — more than a domestic consciousness in 
the flourish he gave to the hununing of Strauvin's 
Trieste — straight out of the newest dream of the 
North. 

The wordless song lifted Archer out of himself. 
It would always mean a white hyacinth* now and 
the white brow of the strange cook. Before this 
it had meant the peasants of the White North 
and the white of death, and the hour for troops to 
turn home. 

Archer had heard the music first in Petrograd, 
a few months before the name was changed — 
played by a string quartet that Grand Duke 
Plexius had playfully affectionated that winter. 
A drunken friend of the Little Sire's royal nephew 
had challenged Plexius, saying that he did not 
dare to permit his quartet to play die piece in 
public Plexius was either a gamester or dull of 
ear, for he gave the word. Perhaps he was sur- 
prised that his little long-haired players knew 
Strauvin's thing. At all events, something hap- 
pened in the Imperial Winter-Garden. It was like 
the hiss of a serpent in a big monkey-house. The 
drunken friend of Plexius disappeared; Strauvin 
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4 THE SHIELDING WING 

had already been sent to Siberia ; the quartet, that 
had become such an admirable unit, was railroaded 
in at least three directions, a broken plaything; and 
Archer found that he could not get a breath of the 
episode through to New York, either by letter or 
cable. The incident gave him his first clear pic- 
ture of the great passion still hidden in the night 
of Russia, warring as yet in the dark with every- 
thing that is — the passion which believed itself 
destined to become the power of the world, and 
which was articulate at that time only under the 
spell of its own music and the scent of blood. 

Archer, strangely attracted by the story be- 
cause he could not get it through, had looked 
deeper into the case of Strauvin. The composer 
belonged to the younger group of poets and 
painters and musicians that was somehow inter- 
preting an abstraction which they chose to call the 
New Age. Strauvin didn't appear to have any 
will in the matter. His composition took the 
form of which his genius was molded. He had 
come up from the people, like the folk-songs. He 
started to sing to the people — that is, he set 
about composing music for them — just as 
another youth might take up the life work of 
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making furniture. Only Strauvin's music turned 
the people mad He fanned into flame the little 
sparks which the revolutionists of the past twenty 
years had ignited by the friction of life and 
death. 

Archer found it rather dangerous even to study 
these phenomena. He had fo be very sure of 
whom he made inquiries regarding Strauvin, or 
he would presently be questioned in most tortuous 
and tireless detail as to why he wanted to know. 
He accepted these first suspicions far more lightly 
than the agents of Nicholas did. 

Two or three months previous to the assassina- 
tion of the Austrian royalty, Archer's American 
journal transferred him from Russia to Ger- 
many. In Berlin he put in form his notes concern- 
ing the new spirit of Russia, and matters which he 
had found intensely interesting in connection with 
Strauvin and the group of dreamers. These men 
seemed to play over the heads of the existing Rus- 
sian authorities straight into the hearts of the 
people. Archer's first article described, a bit 
distantly, the extraordinary penal colony near 
Strobolsk, Siberia, where Strauvin and a dozen 
other wonder-eyed young genuises of the new 
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social order had been set down in the tundras to 
sing and play for the wolf-packs. 

Archer's publication had cabled him congratula* 
tions on receipt of the first three articles. He was 
finishing the series about the time the first was 
published. Within forty-eight hours after publi- 
cation, he received a cable telling him to *^cut 
Siberian series.** No further articles of this kind 
were to be published. Now this was from New 
York, and his stories had been written and mailed 
from Germany. The name of Strauvin became 
more deeply impressed upon the American's mind. 

Archer was also strangely attracted to his new 
cook. Nador learned his tastes swiftly as an af- 
fectionate woman. The American approved of 
the black bread of the country provided it was 
toasted just right ; he drank tea instead of coffee 
afield, and water had to be boiling just so — his 
two cups made separately. He preferred dried 
fruits to potted meats and a jar of honey or 
marmalade to a can of bacon. When he ran out 
of his particular brand of cigarettes, other tobacco 
would not do. Archer simply did without. In 
fact he did not care for anything that he could not 
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do without. These little things to suggest how he 
had himself in hand — calm when other men were 
half mad from nervousness and fatigue. 

When there was plenty, Nador put himself on 
the American's diet exactly. They understood 
each other without words. . . • Summer fighting 
— fighting through all the sixteen hours of day- 
light — no halt, no food, from dawn to dark. 
Men are animals afield, if ever they are animals. 
Blood and death and fear are steadily preying 
upon the senses — lowering the pitch of every fine 
thought. A man craves food in quantity that 
would be bestial in town. 

Occasionally they sat together after supper — 
their few sentences spoken in French. On one of 
these nights their camp was set by mistake near 
the path of the wounded. The west was still 
blue above the red at the distant forest line. The 
earth was cracking dry — a tired, trampled smell 
from the soil itself. Powder smoke hung like a 
pall over a city of iron mills. • • • The wounded 
were going by. So much had Archer seen that he 
had to fight the conviction that the only cheap 
thing on earth was the blood of man. He tried 
to keep back the thought day and night. 
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They went by in threes — two and a litter — 
two with a trailing carcass between them — fallen 
hair, fallen beard, fallen blouse — three abreast, 
one with bare head held strangely back, teeth click- 
ing. An endless line — blood upon the spare sun- 
dried grass -^- night falling quickly. • . • 

" Once in India, this time of day," said Nador, 
" I watched the cattle coming home. There were 
mountains in the distance and a little town in the 
valley, and all you could hear was the laughter of 
children and the tinkle of temple-bells — ah, that 
was life 1 " 

" Europe's got the habit of this," the American 
said. " It's part of life. You've got to get off 
Europe — and even then, there's no end. 
They're pulling at the leash in Asia now — all the 
brown and yellow men. The world's bloody and 
sick. It's a murder-market. . . . Cow-dust time 
in India, peace and temple-bells — it's another 
age, another planet, Nador — " 

" Archer 1" was called through the odorous 
darkness. 

He arose. It was Santell — one of the 
younger officers of Mantaneff's staff — with a tel- 
egram. . . . Not from the Office — but from a 
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woman — merely a brave message of cheer. 
MantanefiF was very good to take this for him — 
on a wire choked with military panics — but 
MantanefiF was also the woman's friend. 

He went back to Nador with a lifted heart. 
The young man was packing the kitchen-kit now, 
and humming Strauvin's Trieste. There was 
martyrdom in the very flippancy of that piece — 
as Nador hummed it. He was always lost in a 
task somehow when his throat opened to it. . . . 

Lanterns moved in the line of wounded now. 
** God, how tired they are I " said Archer. 

Still in threes with lanterns — and then the am- 
bulances — wounded and dying, thick in the creak- 
ing bottoms, like coolies in a deck passage on the 
China Sea. • . . 

Nador spoke of a woman. It was not that he 
would return to her. She was dead. The past 
held his romance. His fifty-word story was of 
sufficing beauty and incorruptible pathos. Archer 
listened raptly, his jaw tense, eyes softened and 
turned away. Correspondents and soldiers dis- 
cussing their feminine affairs at the brandy-end 
of a dinner had never seen such a look on 
Archer's face. 



II 

nador's spark 



Archer had learned to call luck what the 
soldiers called fatalism. He had been afield for 
nearly two years — two months of the first year 
in Budapest, a month or two traveling, the rest in 
action zones — mostly in the thick of things. 
This was so much the case that the syndicate- 
writers and bulletin-filers laughed about it. Big 
Belt Boylan, one of the oldest and wisest of the 
correspondents, in his extravagant way pro- 
nounced that there was none like Archer in the 
craft. A man had to have more than physical 
courage and pictorial genius for expression to get 
this from Boylan. He had to have luck, too. 

The newspaper party had been riding with 
Mantaneif for many weeks. This roaring old 
wine-lushing Austrian commanded a division of 
the west wing in the Carpathian service, and the 
night was well remembered when he got some- 

10 
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thing very badly needed from Archer. It was 
just after the end of the Spasma Hills rout, and 
the whole headquarters was in a funk. When the 
retreat was checked it was midnight, and Manta- 
neif and his staff came to shelter in a shepherd's 
one-roomed hut. The old man fired the whole 
party out in the rain again, and appeared to get 
his nerve back through a ten-minute private con- 
ference with Archer. 

Big Belt Boylan's estimate of Archer may have 
been lifted because he had met the woman who 
wired to Archer from time to time from Budapest 
or Vienna or Trieste. A bachelor himself with 
sentimental secrets, Boylan may have felt that 
there was much to consider in the class of woman a 
man attracts unto himself. Boylan had found her 
a sensation of loveliness, spending her fortune and 
her days in the care of the soldiers' women — 
mothers and maidens alike, whose men were 
fallen or still afield. These were her service — 
service that was a kind of prayer. 

The big dream had formed about her in 
Archer's mind since he had left her. They had 
wonderful days together in Vienna, but it was 
only a noble friendship. Solitude and separation 
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had added a dimension of thrilling idealism. 
Archer hoped soon to see her again. All the 
atoms of the armies of the world hoped for some- 
thing like that. It is one of the clean things about 
fighting — each man's thought of seeing her again. 
Meanwhile weeks of terrific action and peril went 
by and Archer threaded his body with a sort of 
platinum system to replace the delicate nervous 
organization he began with. 

In company with Nador he was caught in a 
little storm of action some weeks after the cook's 
coming — a sudden break over them of the Rus- 
sian machines. Each was grazed. Each found 
the other's face. Each awarded silently to the 
other that changeless badge — that invisible 
decoration — for the final test by which males 
judge males. Not in the least showy under the 
pressure of battle-fire, each found the other's im- 
movability absolute, not a quickening pulse — 
though their cheeks were fanned by the end of 
things. It was that hour when Nador called the 
American " the Aristocrat of Daring." 

Archer, of innumerable friends, had found his 
one man-friend — as hard to find as the one 
woman in the great chaos of the world. He 
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smiled at the thought of cook, and as like as not 
started the fire in the evening while the other 
opened the packs — Nador a proven gallant in 
every soldier ideal, with a mind like an Irish harp, 
and a heart locked in the great dream of the North 
from whence is promised the plan of the federa- 
tion of the world. Nador did not mourn. He 
contemplated his white hyacinth with strange, un- 
sentimental calm. One night, from the locked 
leather bag, Nador brought forth a little volume 
of sonnets and lyrics from the painter's poet and 
read " The Blessed Damozel." Archer drew 
the whole picture from that, and realized that he 
would waste pity if he sorrowed for his friend be- 
cause the woman had passed. Nador's betrothed 
leaned over a different barrier — that was all. 
Nador called her the shielding wing. 

There came at last a fury of a day like the 
end of the Spasma Hills fighting. Mantaneff was 
trying to hold against a Russian charge. He 
stood in the midst of his staff just under the brow 
of an eminence — only the rangefinders in front, 
endless lines of un-trenched infantry stretching 
along the crest on either side. The trenches were 
behind — for holding in case the Russians took 
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the eminence. They had not been able to cross 
the bottomlands in front so far. Mantaneff's 
infantry fired down slope and the machines 
drummed at either end of the division. 

It was the close of a burning day. Archer 
knew by the hoarse breathing of the defenders 
that the Russians were coming forward again. 
The valley was too thick with smoke to see the 
hostile lines. The wind was like an accompani- 
ment of the day — a dry gusty wind from the east, 
a continual distraction like papers blowing on a 
desk. It prevented straight thinking — tugged 
the thoughts away from their essential occupation. 
It split the lips and dried the nostrils. Since dawn 
it had harried and tormented the army. Nador 
said it would go down with the sun. 

The wind parted the veil and Archer had a 
strange, powerful glimpse of the invasion — in 
the roar of the two battle-lines — huge yellow- 
haired boys from the Siberian farms far below. 

He could almost see their wild eyes and open 
mouths. He turned to a sound like a sob at 
his elbow. It was Nador, breast shaken, as he 
stared at the Slav lines. 

" That's where it is I Nothing here but death 
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and decadence. The blood of the New Age is 
there 1" 

" I wouldn't talk so loud," Archer remarked. 

Nador shut his lips tightly. He had lost him- 
self in the same way as in his humming of Strau- 
vih's Trieste. 

Archer was conscious presently of a small in- 
tense drama in the midst of great drama — a bit 
of hideous confusion in the midst of a continental 
confusion. There is no chaos like a battlefield. 
He despaired of ever making a picture for the 
prints. His notebook contained several ineffect- 
ual sketches, of which one follows. He always 
tried to tell these things as if he were making 
them plain for a party of boys : 

The sun was going down — the wildest mo- 
ment of the day's fighting — the Russians 
making a last charge for the eminence upon 
which Mantanef (a fleshy tumble of arms 
and legs) was webbed and sheltered in his 
staff — the infantry untrenched but firing 
belly-down from the rim of the crest — ma- 
chines at work at either end of Mantaneff's 
division — the Russians in the main lost in 
the big smoke-mattress that lay over the bot- 
toms — the east wind roaring like a ventila- 
tor and whipping at the heavy edges of the 
shroud — the shots and songs of the Russians 
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coming up strange and faint and fragmentary 
almost like memories . . . 

Archer was standing about fifteen yards from 
the staff, in the midst of the deafening volleys of 
rifie-fire and the Matting of the machines. Nador 
left his side. The sun had touched the distant 
forest-rim. Night was like the thought of an 
angel coming. It looked as if the Austrians 
would hold another day. . . . MantaneS was 
roaring like a beast; a climax always smote him 
this way. It was not orders that he roared, but 
a kind of coaching above the guns — horrid blab- 
bered nothings that only added to the chaos. The 
staff took it as a hospital force takes the crisis 
of a patient — waiting for it to pass, some of 
the young men biting their lips. Archer was 
ashamed, too. It was a voice that went with 
froth. 

Archer saw Atlas run by — the hulking figure 
held low, some object pressed in against him and 
covered by his blouse. Atlas was supposed to be 
back with the horses and packs. Archer drew 
nearer the staff. It was all unutterable confu- 
sion — the eight or ten officers close about the 
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madman Mantane£F. At the edge stood Nador 
for once altogether out of place. 

Just now Archer caught Santell's eye. The 
young officer waved his hand deprecatingly, as if 
to say, " The old man's got 'em again." • . . 
Then queerly enough as Archer caught the drift 
of Nador's purpose, there came the calm to his 
mind that had to do with sundown and the end of 
battle. 

Atlas passed a tube to Nador, who bent for- 
ward sinking his knees as if he was struck with a 
bullet, but all the time sheltering the tube in the 
curve of his abdomen — just a frail writhing fig- 
ure at the edge of the key-group of the picture 
formed by General Mantaneff and staff. Atlas 
lingered, though his part was done. Archer saw 
the purpose before the small, powerful battery 
began to spark in Nador's shielding hands. He 
bent over his friend. ... It seemed as if the 
dusk were between their faces. 

*' Nador, Nador 1 " he whispered. 

" Go back, my friend — this is not your place. 
I am weary. . . . This was not my original plan 
— but it will do as I pass." 
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" Nador, this isn't great service — one little 
group of second-class officers — one little staff — 
one little hill — " 

" Leave me — there are but ten or twelve sec- 
onds more. You and I are mated men — we 
will meet again — ^go — we have already bade 
adieu.'* 

" Nador — these men are my friends — ^" 

It was a rush of words. Archer was kneeling 
over the other — his right hand drawing at Na- 
dor's wrists in the very heat of the devilish ma- 
chine that would use the spy's body for wadding to 
destroy the staff and crater the hill. . . . The 
velour hat dropped from Nador's brow. Archer 
tugged at hands as stiff as wire coils, but the face 
was tender and childlike. 

" Don't die with me, Archer 1 You will meet a 
living woman 1 " 

At that instant Archer saw the face of Santell 
bend curiously near to this secret struggle. Also 
he saw Nador's eyes signal to Atlas over his 
shoulder. Archer's struggle was to save his serv- 
ant rather than Mantaneff and staff. He was 
jerked upward in twisting, terrible arms, but he 
held to Nador's wrists, and the cook's body and 
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the machine came, too. Then Nador's insistent 
command : 

" Put him out, Atlas s— ^ I love him too 
much — " 

A blow descended from behind. 

Archer lay in the dark. At first he thought he 
had been wounded again. His right temple 
crashed with pain, as if something within were 
broken and running down. . . . He remembered 
Atlas — one blow from behind. This brought 
the rest — Nador, the explosive, the staff. And 
now, strangely, the whole power of the revolt in 
his mind was that he had lost his friend. He 
started up. . . . Someone lit a candle. It was 
the face of Santell that caught the yellow glow. 
It came nearer. 

" Hello, Archer I " 

" Has the hill changed hands?" 

"No," Santell answered. "What can I do 
for you ? " 

" Nothing — how did you get clear? " 

" We haven't got it quite straight. We're try- 
ing to make ourselves believe that you turned the 
trick. Archer — that you saved us — " 
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" It didn't — it didn't — " 

"No. It didn't go off 1 " 

" Then Mantaneff — " 

" It didn't go off, I tell you." 

" Then Nador — " 

" Is that your cook's name? " 

" Yes." 

" We've got him — the other one, too — three 
bomb-cases between them — a bag of S. S. in- 
formation, and an interesting case of poisons for 
small work. When did you discover what the 
pair were up to ? " 

" How much did you see? " Archer asked. 

" I saw you struggle with this Nador, but 
thought it a personal matter until your bearer 
started to pull you loose. He hit you before I got 
there " 

" That ought to show where I stand." 

" But they were both your servants — " 

" Nador was also my friend — " 

^* Archer — don't tell Mantaneff that. You're 
in this thing deep enough. We all saw what 
friends you were. I think the Old Man wants to 
forget that, but you've got to keep your mouth 
shut—" 
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I suppose you're going to kill Nador? " 
Why, of course 1 " 

"Atlas, too?" 

" Yes." 

Archer was standing. He passed his hand 
across his brow wearily. 

" I want to go to them now," he said. 

" Don't do it. It will hurt your case." 

" I can stand that. You saw what happened. 
It was new to me as to you. ... By the way — 
how was the explosion prevented? " 

" Of course, your struggle gave us time. Archer. 
The fact is, I didn't get what was on until after I 
saw the blow. ... It looked to me that he 
pinched the fuse at the last instant. Those things 
don't fail — " 

"When is the execution?" 

" At once." 

" Take me to him." 

" The General won't like it." 

" Tell the General, with my compliments, that 
he would have been carrion if I had happened 
to look the other way at sundown. Tell him it 
was new to me until I saw Atlas pass the tube." 

Santell led him to a bomb-proof pit. Nador's 
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hands were bound. There was candle-light and 
straw upon the floor. Nador's head was bowed 
as he paced because the beams were low. He 
smiled. 

" Ah, Archer — that blow — it broke my cour- 
age. It was not Atlas — he merely obeyed. 
You will forgive your servant for ordering that 
blow? It seemed the only way to get you loose 
— and the last seconds were passing. It was like 
saving a drowning man! " 

*' Nador, why did you spoil our rides and talks 
together?" 

" I am weary, my friend." 

Their eyes met, and Nador stared for a mo- 
ment up at the beams. 

" Strange things happen on the field of battle," 
he said. " Archer, you will not leave your body 
among these hills." 

" Why arc you sure ? " 

*' It was like a wing about you, man. I felt 
it that moment at sundown- — felt that even a 
blast at its worst would only cut and bruise you. 
I loved your face as you fought for my life. I 
think I saw you — as the young woman will see 
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you, the one who will become your shielding 

• It 

Wing. 

" Did you pinch the fuse, Nador? " 

^^ Strange things happen on the field of battle," 
the spy repeated, looking deep into Archer's eyes. 

" Tell me — did you pinch the fuse ? " 

" Yes.'* 

" Why? " 

" It was a little thing — to get a mad General 
and staff — a little thing far beneath the dream 
of Nador Isphan." 

*' But you seemed to want it so much as you 
struggled ? " 

'' Oh, not so much. It was just in my passing. 
I failed, making haste to go. Archer, you see in 
me a man who could not wait for his big dream.- 
You wait for the end of the campaign, but I could 
not I always failed for lack of patience — but 
she is tender — " 

" You have not told me why you pinched the 
fuse." 

" You were only a foot or two away. It might 
have stopped your ears — from her voice." 

Nador laughed. 
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" It could not have slain you for I see you living 
far ahead, but it might have put out your eyes, 
and that would not do for a memory of your 
servant. You will need your eyes — for your 
meeting with her. . . . And then I saw the face 
— the face of her I go to to-night — a safe and 
easy passage with friend Atlas." 

The wide-nostriled one smiled at Archer. It 
was as if ages of evolution had come to that lowly 
brow. His glance did not leave Nador's face as 
he questioned: 

" Does our friend forgive me for the blow?*' 
The voice was deep and cultured. Archer's face 
was mystified. 

" Atlas was more patient for the big service," 
Nador explained. '' I should have been the 
coolie and he the cook — but he loves me, even 
as he loves the North Country." 

Archer felt himself in the presence of brave 
men, and was silent. 

" We three are mated men, Archer," Nador 
added. " We shall meet again in the New Age." 

The American was on the ladder. He paused 
and asked: 

"What shall I get for you, Nador? " 
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*• Nothing, my friend, but stay. Bring me 
soap and towel and a big basin of water — for 
Atlas and for me. I have not bathed since morn- 
ing — and men must bathe for a sweet journey — 
yes, and bring the white hyacinth." 

Archer had returned to the bomb-proof pit, and 
paused a moment on the ladder a second time to 
look back. . . • Nador was kneeling before the 
basin • . . and now the humming came to Arch- 
er's ears — Strauvin's Trieste — low but terrible 
with the white fire of the future. 

. . . The east wind had gone down with the 
sun — as Nador had said. 

Archer did not go with the firing party to the 
pit that had been dug. He returned to his horses, 
and when the shots sounded, he was on his knees, 
unfastening his blanket rolls and camp-kit. 



Ill 

ramarie's change 



Archer had left at once. This was his second 
day in Trieste. He was waiting now for the Aus- 
trian woman, having seen her but a few minutes 
yesterday. The city itself had made him think 
much of Strauvin's Trieste — and the lips of 
Nador pursing for the passage of that rousing 
wordless theme, simple as a song from the soil and 
as perpetual in significance. The music meant the 
great calm of the revolutionary spirit to Archer 
now — the calm that can survey the steady stars 
from the banks of a bloody river. 

His own heart was in revolution. He saw all 
creatures as well as all nations at war, and he 
saw that war was but a precursor for a more 
cleansing strife. . . . The woman was slow to 
come. Archer, glancing through a few notes and 
field settings as he waited, came upon the brief de- 
scription he had written of the action at the mo- 
ment of sunset when Nador made his attempt to 
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blow the core out of Manatane£F*s position. He 
crumpled the paper in his hand, and ordered a 
second pot of co£Fee — not because the first was 
finished, but because the first was cold. 

Archer sat alone near the escarpment on the 
great white cli£F in a little stone cafe in what had 
possibly been a lodge-keeper's house of the 
Chateau Miramar. Twenty people would have 
crowded the lodge itself, but there were a hun- 
dred tables in the gardens where the ancient laur- 
els grew in boxes, the bay-leafed rhododendrons 
— bay leaves for Trieste's hair, Archer thought 
whimsically. It was enough that they made cof- 
fee in the little stone lodge — coffee such as he 
had tasted only once before, and that was in a 
hotel of Boston. 

Two Austrian officers on sick leave, with four 
rather adoring young women, disturbed the starry 
quiet that Archer had enjoyed. It was not their 
fatuousness, even their patriotism, that hurt him. 
That was the way of soldiers and maidens. He 
had been long afield, and their voices and low 
laughter were not unpleasant, but the American 
had never been lonelier than this night. 

His coffee was brought, and Archer pointed to 
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a far table, nearer the edge of the cliff, speaking 
gently for the waiter so that there would be no 
obtrusiveness about his change of table. He was 
still closer to the escarpment, one of the high 
points of the Karst, far above the lights of the 
shipping. 

Trieste stood this night In a kind of immortal 
beauty, looking across toward Venice as a thirst- 
ing woman toward a young lover. Her aged con- 
sort lay asleep behind in the darkness — Austria, 
to whom she had been bound for six hundred 
years — not only asleep, but dying. Trieste was 
awake and questing again, her eyes shining to- 
ward Italy through the night (for she had known 
the Roman lover ages ago, when her name was 
Tergeste) her ears hearkening to the tramp of 
Italy's legions in the Alps. . . . Germany had 
answered her quest; the Helmets were already 
in her courtyard. Russia, too, had answered. 
Russian soldiery swarming now over her moun- 
tain boundaries. But Trieste gathered her 
dreams of youth about her — stood In her jewels 
this night upon the frowning cliffs — the old beast 
behind dying swiftly, mumbling alike of friend 
and foe and lover. 
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Across toward Venice the distant mast-lights 
mingled with the lower stars of the west — stars 
going out like the ancient entity of Austria, flick- 
ering out. . . . The tables were slowly filling. A 
gentleman in dinner coat, carrying his cloak, sat 
down in the chair Archer had occupied. He bent 
quickly, as if to straighten the tongue of his shoe, 
and Archer turned his eyes back to the sea, having 
perceived the stranger pick up the crumpled paper 
he had dropped — his note that described that 
scene of sundown, the wildest moment of the 
day's fighting with Mantaneff. Archer regretted 
his carelessness. 

It was an unusual type of face — the nose very 
straight, cruelly sharp, but pulled down into line 
with the slightly receding forehead; the bulge of 
the cheeks pressed in against the nose and for- 
ward. One did not see the mouth and chin, un- 
less one stopped to look directly — this lower part 
queerly mufiled. The eyes were small and 
bright and dark — eyes much used, more darting 
than shifty; one would almost believe that they 
were used to think with, so rapidly were they en- 
gaged. They seemed to dart and flash, as if to 
hold the attention of other eyes from contempla- 
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tion of the sinister line of nose and forehead. 
Archer likened it to the bright play of foxes cov- 
ering a lair. He was a little surprised that he 
recalled the face so keenly from one glance, but 
that again was because it represented a type, 
though nothing of the rough racial forms were 
expressed. The stranger might have been Slav, 
Teuton, Anglo-Saxon or Latin. 

There was nothing particularly incriminating 
in anything written on the slip, but that was of 
little account. The system of espionage of any 
country does not deal with straight statements. 
Spies do not expect straight lines, or even straight 
lying. They deal altogether in angles. If one 
speaks the truth, it is only discovered when the 
last possibility of evasion and subterfuge is ex- 
hausted as a measure. 

Again and again. Archer had found himself 
confused and handicapped by granting to other 
men more light and power than they possessed. 
This was true not only among the members of 
the secret service of Russia and America with 
whom he had come in contact, but with the mili- 
tary commanders whose processes of mind he had 
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been forced to witness during late momths in 
garrison and field. 

He had felt the old impulse to grant a singular 
effectiveness to this stranger who had picked up 
his paper. Perhaps here was a perilous excep- 
tion. Nador had proved an exception. Nador 
had belonged to the Russian secret service, yet 
he dreamed of a far greater than national fra- 
ternity. It cleansed Archer's mind now to think 
of his faultless comrade, clean of hand and clean 
of heart as well. Nador's courage began where 
the soldier's courage ends. He lived and moved 
and handled his effects in the actual nucleus of 
the enemy's organization; he was brave enough 
to use his body for wadding to wrap the explosive 
that would destroy Mantaneff, staff and position; 
yet he had done a finer act than that in pinching 
the fuse and spoiling the plan, because it would 
destroy his friend as well. He had been brave 
enough to sing Strauvin's Trieste as he washed 
for death — but there was still one braver thing. 
Nador had loved a girl who was dead, loved so 
truly that no living woman called his heart. To 
Archer this was so perfect a phenomenon that he 
was by no means sure of his own equality. 
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. • • Archer arose. The woman stood at the 
gate of the garden, glancing over the tables. 
She saw hun and came forward, an old servant 
with scarcely a mark of livery following. The 
servant waited merely for her meeting with 
Archer, then turned without any sign of dismissal. 

She seemed afraid of Archer, afraid for him, 
or of his power in her mind, or of a certain ten- 
derness he called from her. She was Viennese, 
and belonged to a lateral of one of the royal 
family lines. She had many names, of which 
he had chosen one — Ramarie — a woman known 
throughout Central Europe for her beauty and 
power. She was rich, unmarried, under thirty, 
almost exactly Archer's age. Austrian to the 
heart, intensely religious, intensely a patriot, she 
had found a remarkable interest in the character of 
the American. Her heart was puzzled now at 
his strangeness, at the clouds and shadows which 
covered him for her eyes. 

. . . They were sitting together at the far 
table. The pathetic interview of yesterday was 
resumed. Archer seemed lost in contemplation 
of her face. 

** Are your American passports in order? " she 
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asked, her eyes turning away from his deep 
troubled look. 

Archer bowed his head again. 

" You are not listening. Will you not believe 
me, that you are in danger?" 

" Forgive me," he said. " It's my old trouble 
— I lose myself in looking at you. I did not 
think there was such haste." 

" But there is. Mantaneff has not been pru- 
dent. You seem to have became more and more 
dangerous in his mind — with each note he writes 
to me. He will not be silent. He trusted you 
so perfectly — you know the reaction of that. 
He will think you all the more formidable be- 
cause he found you so wise — " 

" Poor old Mantaneff — " 

" He has been doing strong work with the west 
wing," she said quickly. 

Archer perceived the woman's passion for her 
country's cause. He knew well that Mantaneff 
was incapable of strong work in any sphere. 
There was intense misery for him in the mo- 
ment. Ramarie was changed or else his dreams 
afield had led him astray. 

'* But it is not of Mantaneff now, that I am 
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thinking/' she resumed quickly. '' I am think- 
ing of you. He has added to his report concern- 
ing you, to Vienna, since you left the field. The 
fact that your servant's plot was about him and 
his staff brought the affair so desperately before 
his mind, that he can't forget. I'm afraid he has 
enlarged on the fact that you had made an ac- 
quaintance of this cook. You should not have 
insisted on seeing him at the last " 

'' I brought him a basin of water and a white 
hyacinth. I had no words with him but what 
Santell heard — " 

" Your words might have had double or dif- 
ferent meanings — " 

'* Not to a friend like Nador," he said. 

" Please, for me — for what we have known 
together — do not speak of friendship with a 
Russian spy and assassin. If you do not care 
for yourself, spare me from witnessing your im- 
prisonment in my country. These are times in 
which every precaution is taken, and personal 
justice is not regarded as a matter of first im- 
portance — " 

" I won't cause you further anxiety," Archer 
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said " You must pardon me. Everything 
seems so little, compared to you ■ — " 

" Your life is not a little thing." 

He smiled but did not speak. 

" I know it has not turned out as we hoped," 
she went on softly. " But these are dreadful 
days. The personal relation must be put aside; 
all is lost in the greater cause. My country is 
trampled by enemy and friend. The men of 
Austria are bleeding to death; the women are 
slaving in the streets and fields — slaving, their 
hearts torn with tragedy. Russia is nearer and 
nearer — giving a little to-day, only to seize more 
to-morrow. Every day some friend of mine falls. 
My kindred is all afield and pitifully diminished. 
My country calls for a greater sacrifice ; my church 
commands the sacrifice of all — " 

He thought he had seen clearly, but never so 
clearly as now, the spirit of a country at war. 
He saw the greatness and the hideous evil — a 
face with two sides, each destroying the effect 
of the other. The sacrifice was splendid, the 
spirit of a people lifted under the perfect levita- 
tion of giving itself; but the awful waste and 
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uselessness beyond the patriot's conception was 
also clear to Archer — clear as the receding of 
her own part in his life. Ramarie was never more 
lovely than now, in the midst of an impassioned 
declaration of loyalty and sacrifice; but he saw 
also the narrow temples that crushed her heart 
and his. He began to remember the words of 
Nador in the last hour, with an altogether different 
meaning. He had thought Nador meant Ramarie 
— as the woman he should meet — the living 
woman — but there seemed a different significance 
now. • • • 



IV 



CARRIAGE AND CABLE 



Yesterday morning he had counted the seconds 
as the train crawled into Trieste, but she had 
made him count hours — hardest hours of his 
life — before the last door between them opened. 
A strange formality had come into her manner, and 
there had been only an hour with her yesterday. 
All day to-day he had waited for this meeting in 
the garden of bay-leaves. The actuality of pass- 
ing time was queerly lost from his faculties. The 
whole estrangement had to do with the passing 
of Nador and with a suspicion growing in the 
mind of Mantaneff, one of the most stupid minds 
he had ever met in authority. . . . 

" You will leave to-night? " she repeated. 

" I want to set you free from anxiety," he said. 
" I shall not remain in Trieste. Possibly the way 
that calls is not feasible, but I want to follow the 
Danube eastward to the Black Sea — possibly a 
year. The old river literally weaves itself 
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through the battlefields, touching so many of the 
countries just now In supreme struggle. This 
journey called to me from the field — In the 
drudgery and monotony of the trench and line. 
Possibly on foot with a single pack-beast, or at 
most a saddle and pack. It would take much 
luck, but I have had that — ever since I knew you, 
such strange, persistent luck. I want to be more 
of a pilgrim than correspondent." 

" Such a pilgrimage Is out of the question now," 
she said. ** You would never get out of Austria, 
much less across Hungary and along the bloody 
borders between Roumania and Bulgaria." 

He smiled. " Perhaps so," he answered. " It 
was just a call of the great river flowing among 
fields not yet destroyed — the pastorale, the even- 
ing, the hamlet and vesper lure. Only one world- 
dred, war-tired, would feel such an attraction. 
It's like an old man's dream — " 

" I thought you would return to your coun- 
try — " 

" No, I shall not go back to America now," he 
said. " I want some desert — some mountain — 
until eardrums and diaphragms mend and read- 
just." 
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" Your words are calm, but I feel it like ice — 
your hatred for this necessary sacrifice of war. 
You do not even feel the call of your own coun- 
try." 

Her face was ashen. 

" It is this terrible international hatred that 
estranges us now," she continued. " Perhaps it is 
greater to feel detached and cold to a country that 
sins. You of America are brought up so differ- 
ently. You really cannot know as yet the national 
passion. You are a half-fused people. Your 
country sets you free. To us — our country is 
like a child, nothing less — to millions of mothers. 
You can see how true that is since we sacrifice our 
children to our country. . . . But you must leave 
me now. I think all is safely arranged for you to 
clear on the Aldeharan. I spent to-day in getting 
together some little matters that might assist em- 
barkation. In Khania you will be safe — " 

Archer forgot himself. 

" And you ? " he asked. 

They had arisen. She saw that he was still 
thinking about the early days of their friendship. 

" I think if Austria were delivered — if the 
healing and light of peace came — if I could get 
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the cry of mothers and daughters and wives out of 
my heart, I could feel the heart of a girl again," 
she added. 

Archer spoke after a moment. 

" It is like you to tell me so clearly," he said. 
" But it is strange — standing here with you now. 
A room is strange with only one candle — where 
two have burned." 

." We are both numbed and exhausted," she 
said pitifully. " The world has lost its life and 
light." 

Archer found it difficult to tell her of his in- 
nocence, so far as concerned any betrayal of the 
Austrian cause. He could not even explain that 
he had allowed himself to become interested in the 
spirit of Revolt only because the art and vision and 
courage of such men as Nador and Strauvin had 
satisfied him as no other human activities had done. 
He might have been able to plead the cause of an- 
other, but his lips faltered over personal explana- 
tion. ... It had come that he was not to see 
Ramarie again. He fell into deep silence looking 
away across the harbor toward Venice. 

Ramarie meanwhile watched his lean, lined. 
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tanned face until the man felt that his silence was 
distracting her, that he was making her wretched 
by remaining. He put forth his hand and called 
her servant. 

" You are going now ? " she asked breathlessly. 

" Yes." 

" You will not let me help you to your ship ? " 

His hand came up to his eyes. 

" If you will forgive me that — I am not quite 
ready to go to-night. I won't trouble you again. 
I only want you to know — " 

He shook his head over the futility of words. 

" I only want you to know that you are like 
Trieste to-night — a summer night to me — stars 
and bay-leaves, Ramarie, like a city on a high rock 
above the sea." 

" Will you go to Khania, if I go with you? " 

His tall, leaning body straightened. His eyes 
darted to hers with a sudden intensity that left his 
face as pale as bone. 

She seemed to become frail and less tall before 
him. He smiled queerly. 

'* Your heart is big enough to mother all 
Austria," he whispered. " A generous impulse 
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like that would shatter your position. All shall 
be well with me. I think I must see a different 
kind of war. This old monotony has taught its 
last lesson that I am capable of.*' 

" Will you let me take you to your hotel in my 
carriage? " 

" It would hurt you, if there are watchers — " 
She tried twice to speak, before her lips 
mumbled : 

" It was for you — that I was afraid." 
** I have been heavy on your heart, Ramarie." 
Archer never knew what she was fighting, nor 
that there had come a wild dream to her, of their 
being prl and boy together — running away to 
sea — to the desert — her heart crying out, 
" Take me with you ! Take me with you ! " but 
her lips were powerless to bring the words to 
sound. Her hand groped to his. His head 
bowed to it. 

" I do not see how Austria can fail with the 
love of a woman like you," he murmured. Yet 
he knew Austria had failed. 

Her face was upturned — her eyes shut. He 
thought it was only pain that she could not have 
her way about the Aldebaran, but another would 
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have seen her lips as those forming the name at 
the last of one who has betrayed: 
" Austria — " she stood repeating. 

For him it was like a slow extinction in the lone- 
liness of the world. He wanted to do something 
great for her, yet had found it impossible to do 
the one thing she asked. He was utterly weary of 
Austria ; to him Austria meant all that was inimi- 
cal. He had to face the actual facts — that he 
would have been glad to take the Aldebaran for 
Khania this night, had she not sought to arrange it 
for him. 

He was descending the wide stone steps to the 
city roads. There were few people on the steps. 
Below were cars and motors and carriages. He 
saw her ahead, walking with her servant. He 
might have called, but was unable even now to do 
the thing she wanted. Archer had met again the 
great Unknowable of himself — the Darkest 
Africa which every man must penetrate and civil- 
ize in the real sense, before he straightens the 
last crook of the beast in his spine. 

He saw her a last time — at the step of her car- 
riage, the old servant on one side, the coachman 
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on the other. Her back, toward him, seemed 
more than ever frail and girlish. Her head was 
bowed. The horses faced him. The boulevard 
curved around the steps from the Karst. Archer 
had almost reached the bottom as the carriage 
passed. The old servant saw him, but the woman 
did not lift her eyes. . . . Archer found himself 
standing with head uncovered. He tried to think 
two or three times where he was to go next. 
Finally he remembered that he had a hotel, and 
hailed a cab. 

There was a cablegram waiting for him at the 
Hotel Degrandin. It was from his American 
publication, and stated: 

Our arrangement closed by your return 
from the field. Advise by cable expense to 
this date and where settlement shall be sent. 

Archer went up to his room and sat down. 



V 



THE BLACK STREET 



There was an old Asiatic saying that Archer 
had found good to contemplate — that nothing 
can happen to a man but the right good thing; that 
just as soon as a man knows this and makes the 
most of the things that happen, he overcomes the 
needs and uses of affliction — the plan of life 
being not to inflict misery upon a man, but only 
to quicken him to perception of truth. The 
American recapitulated the concept, and then per- 
ceived his long legs sprawled out in a most weak 
and abject fashion, his body hunched like one 
drunken. It wasn't the cablegram that drained 
him, but the meeting at the cafe on the Karst; not 
the burning agony of the loss of a love-woman, 
but the loss of a friend. He knew it well now 
that weeks with Nador had made him dream of 
a great mating-love that could transcend death. 
He had required more coming home from the 
Carpathian field than when he went away. 
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Archer arose. The glass showed him a smile 
that was like a sick man's. The dry close-cropped 
twist of hair at the temple had a dusty look. He 
wanted some one. . . . Nothing called him — 
no country, no child, no friend, no woman. There 
was no market that would take his work and stand 
for his painting the thing as he saw it. He took 
no extraordinary pleasure in eating or drinking. 
He had winnowed for his own satisfaction the 
great adventure War to its rotten inner red. 
Ramarie had put him away from any lure in play- 
ing with affairs of the heart. He was in the po- 
sition of a man who likes the saddle but refrains 
from riding, being unable to find satisfaction in a 
land of cow-ponies. The spending of money 
gave him no great excitement; he had been 
brought up in wealth, and the work he had done 
in the world had never been energized by any pas- 
sion to add to his store, though there had been 
times when he could measure something of his 
value from a worldly standpoint. 

The fact is. Archer had been cut off within a 
fortnight, in a sense within a single night, from 
the three biggest games in the life of a man — 
war, woman, work. . . . He was a little awed 
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at himself in feeling the need for a friend. God 
knows, he thought, we are taught to worship 
something. Ramarie worshipped country; Nador 
worshipped the spirit of a woman, and worked 
meanwhile for an abstraction called the New Age. 
Perhaps there was another friend like Nador 
somewhere ahead; it scarcely occurred to Archer 
that there was another woman on the trail beyond. 
By some, it might be considered a point of his 
courage that this crisis did not bring the thought 
of putting himself out of the way. . . . Yet he 
was hideously empty — the wind of the planet 
roaring in his skull. 

" There's something to it," he muttered, " some- 
thing that she knows and Nador knew and 
Strauvin knew — a man's got to love some- 
thing!" 

Queerly now he recalled one furious glimpse 
of the Russian invasion in the roar of the two 
battle-lines — huge, yellow-haired boys from the 
Siberian farms far below — wild eyes and open 
mouths. He had turned to a sound like a sob at 
his elbow, and found Nador, breast shaken, staring 
down at the Russian charge and muttering : 

" That's where it is. Nothing here but death 
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and decadence. The blood of the New Age is 
there ! " 

Perhaps there was something in that. Perhaps 
there was a passion to tie to in what Nador died 
for. . . . Big boys, pure of health; a brigade of 
them singing had thrill enough to herald the birth 
of a Saviour. ... A man might find something to 
do for such peasantry — perhaps for any peas- 
antry. Big Duke Fallows, another war corres- 
pondent, had found something of the sort when 
war and women grew cold in his heart — Duke 
Fallows who died of cholera in the German quar- 
antine at Sondreig. 

It was just a rift. . . . Archer took off his 
money-belt. There were gold and notes enough 
for a luxurious and leisurely journey around the 
world. He put back the paper negotiable in any 
city, and most of the gold, reserving enough for 
immediate use, having no idea as to what the night 
should bring forth. He was fully clothed once 
more when there was a knock at his door. It was 
a house-servant with a card bearing the name of 
" M. Tertoris," which meant nothing to Archer. 
He did the very best thing for his own case, by 
asking that the owner of the card be brought up 
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at once — though he did not think of this point 
until afterward. M. Tertoris was a dusty-haired, 
quick-eyed Austrian who had learned to transcend 
insults or any delicacy of feeling on the part of 
others. He explained his unpleasant necessity of 
examining the papers in Archer's possession, his 
baggage, passports, books, pockets, even the 
money-belt, all this laughingly and leisurely. The 
American declared that he had but these two black 
bags, in which he carried even a camera and a 
small typewriter; he explained that he had left 
horses, saddlery, and camp-kit afield; that he did 
not intend to return to the field; that he had no 
plans for the future — a point which brought the 
first silence from M. Tertoris. The American 
was then questioned minutely about his early life, 
education, travel ; European observations were in- 
tensely extracted, a record taken in short-hand of 
every detail. Occasionally M. Tertoris apolo- 
gized with a smile. Once Archer answered: 

" It is quite all right. I am in no hurry. I 
have never before scrutinized my own biography." 

There was a solid hour of questions. The 
cablegram from America was used as an excuse 
to take the last of Archer's credentials for field 
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work. He was absolutely stripped now — even 
to his passports, which were to be held for the 
present, a certain extra vise required. M. Tert- 
oris left with the remark that he presumed the 
American was sailing this night on the Aldebaran. 

Archer placed the small matters back in his 
bags, glancing through hastily, but drawing forth 
only a small razor-case and certain brushes. He 
was laughing now, at himself and the world, but 
at himself first because the humor of the thing had 
been so belated. It must have been the war, he 
reflected, that had slowed him to the perception 
of humor. He locked his bags, went below, leav- 
ing orders for them to be checked, and settled his 
account at the Degrandin. He lit a cigarette on 
the broad veranda a moment later. A long light 
coat was on his arm, a wisp of a crop in his 
hand, for he wore riding-breeches of soft leather 
and a blouse of heavily corded silk. Pausing a 
moment, he passed quickly down the broad stone 
steps into the grounds and out the southern gate 
toward the denser part of the city — lights ahead, 
low, red and still. 

He was in the streets now, walking rapidly, his 
mind in a kind of laughing drift. He had a 
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deeply formed habit of relying upon his luck. 
Wonder grew, in that he was permitted to pass 
thus far unmolested. He made frequent turns, 
but did not look back. He was in a lower and 
denser quarter — fruit-stands and cafes upon the 
pavement. He understood now that his vague 
passion was to lose himself in numbers, as a crim- 
inal city-bred learns the safety of crowds. But 
it was after midnight and the streets had for an 
hour or so been eased of their throngs. Archer 
had forgotten for the moment that all the outlying 
districts were under martial law, and that reach- 
ing there he would not be allowed to press beyond 
the challenge of the first patrol. 

Deeper and deeper into the dismal section he 
hastened. Unable to find crowds, he sought dark- 
ness. There was a corner at last, where a fruit- 
seller called out his wares under a flaring torch, 
where a silent woman with dishevelled hair sat on 
a curb holding a babe to her breast, where a street- 
woman reeled by, ogling at him, two drunken 
soldiers following. This sorry little procession 
was trailed by a gray mother with insane eyes, 
whose lips called sometimes to God and sometimes 
to her dead son« 
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Archer halted. ** It's Europe in miniature," 
he muttered. 

Then he noted beyond the flaring torch a darker 
and still narrower way. He had turned to enter; 
when he was taken from behind, his throat 
stretched back in the crook of a very powerful 
arm, a soldier on either side. From behind, he 
heard the words in French : 

" You walk rather far, Mr. Archer." 

It was not the voice of M. Tertoris. Archer 
laughed, making no struggle. He heard the 
gray mother crying out. . . . He thought it was 
the burn of a knife that he felt in his arm, though 
a moment later, while being led to a vehicle, he 
realized from the aching numbness that paralyzed 
his arm from wrist to shoulder, that he had not 
been cut, but pricked with a needle — some potent 
and quick-acting drug pressed into his veins. 

The carriage was dark. Archer saw the soldier 
on either side, but was prevented from turning to 
the third face. He felt his heart lurch under 
drug-pressure. He decided that he had done well 
to make no attempt at resistance. He would only 
have brought damage upon himself, possibly se- 
vere damage. These men had all Austria to draw 
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from. Moreover, he was in the wrong. It was 
absurd — to think he could hide in a minute fold 
of a gigantic garment like Austria. Yet that 
Black Street called to him even now. . . . 

Archer laughed queerly. His thoughts were 
getting faster and faster. He had the peculiar ex- 
perience of standing apart from himself and lis- 
tening to his own lips explain with great clearness 
that it had been altogether unnecessary for theni 
to put him out with a drug, since at no time had 
he any idea of resistance. . . . Now he seemed to 
look into the mind of the soldier on either side. 
Each mind was like a small circle set with jewels 
of different colors, more or less alike at first 
glance. The circles were tight. Only one or 
two of the gems flashed. He had a great pity 
for them; even for the invisible third. These 
men were not remotely his enemies. The thin^ 
against him was not man, but a kind of powerful 
elemental force that took only vaguely a physical 
form. It was without light. It had some deep 
correspondence with himself. 

. . . And now there was a quick flashing re- 
turn to his toppling mind — the corner of the 
fruit-seller and his torch — the mother and child 
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on the curb, the street-woman and the two sol- 
diers, then the gray mother with insane eyes. 
These passed and he looked into the Black Street 
again. It seemed to stretch across all Europe 
and Asia — through Persia and Arabia — far 
north, over mountains to Northern China — then 
eastward — eastward seemingly forever. 
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Archer awoke in the dark. He thought at 
first he was still in the carriage. The sensation 
of forward motion, he realized presently, had 
nothing to do with passage over a rutty street. 
What had been silence now began to make a 
curious wakeful impression; his mind detached 
the steady rushing sound from the silence of 
city or field; his shoulders caught the heave, his 
nostrils an inimitable odor. He sat up. The 
thinnest possible diffusion of gray was in the 
cabin; a circle of whiter gray across the room. 
Blackness now covered this circle and he heard 
the splash of brine against the closed port. 

He was not in pain. His mind had returned 
to its usual dominion without struggle. He was 
lying clothed, in shoes and leggings. There was 
a berth above his, but no sag in it, no sound of 
breathing in the cabin. He felt for his inner 
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belt, and it was there, with gold in its folds. Tjie 
gray was daylight, but still merely an obscura- 
tion in the cabin. He arose, a trifle weak, but 
muscularly co-ordinate. He had not been 
roughly handled. He found the button at the 
outer door and turned on light. The first thing 
he saw was the two black bags in the center of 
the state-room — a main-deck accommodation, it 
appeared, for there was a bulge in the steamer 
plates under the sealed port. Then he took the 
pains to note that the linen and towels bore the 
mark, " Sir. Aldebaran.'' 

He was awed at the power of the Austrian 
woman. It was clear that he would have been 
locked up, doubtless interned until the end of the 
war, as likely as not with injuries, had it not been 
for her extraordinary influence. Though it had 
not been his will to accept, he could at least re-^ 
ceive gracefully this favor of a force greater than 
himself. He had felt free, yet with a deep for- 
lornness about it. He was cut clear from every- 
thing that had held, his heart bruised, but at 
the same time lifted to some high unknown quiet. 

Meanwhile it grew light. Archer opened the 
nearest bag. There was a strange presence on 
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top — a little book, a prayer-book, much used 
and doubtless very dear — a cross of gold and 
enamel set in the deep leather binding. The 
faintest fragrance of Ramarie came up to him. 
There was old writing in the fly-leaves — pencil 
marks half erased, quotations in ink that were 
faded, but close above the first page of text was 
written in fresh lines : 

» '' Ah, don't try to come hack. . . . I am 

praying that they have not hurt youJ' 

. . . She had given him the free wide world, 
and told him not to come back. It was like that 
moment in which he felt the big wheeling wind 
of the orb itself. . . . Until he reached deck he 
had not known it was raining. The Aldebaran 
was a little M. & A. liner. She was all alone 
and deeply caught in her business. The east 
shore was lost in the low gray clouds. They 
were like blown smoke and lay upon the sea. No 
one was abroad, but the decks were washed and 
the blow of rain was warm. 

Archer had forgotten that the world was so 
clean. The war had given him the conviction of 
some terrible planetary malordination, but here 
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was drench and brine, reviving air and the silence 
of two officers in oilskins on the bridge. He 
drew again, with something like the passion of 
home, a sense of the day's work of the world. 
There was a kind of divine goodness and right- 
ness about it to him who had known only the 
world-waste of war so long. He had not ex- 
pected to feel the zest and power of life again 
like this — even the zest for food, for as he 
walked by the galley there was a fine breath of 
toast and coffee and browning wheat; and there 
seemed an eternal verity in the spectacle of three 
sailors pulling together on one rope, their move- 
ments made rhythmic by the heaving song. 

Khania in Crete — then a Turkish sailing ves- 
sel to Haifa and the Holy Land — by camel 
across Galilee, to Kef r Anen. Archer was with a 
small caravan, three Persians and three Jews. 
The Persians were going through to Nawa, for 
provision to continue to Damascus. The Jews 
were prepared for three days' travel and would 
reach Damascus at least one day sooner. Archer 
had provision for but one day and planned to 
travel on with the Persian party. 
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Leaving Kefr Anen for the Jordan crossing, 
Archer saw a lone camel and rider hurrying up 
to join them from the khan. He turned again 
presently. The rider was nearer and bent evi- 
dently by his haste on avoiding solitary travel 
for the day. Archer looked twice before he re- 
membered the features — eyes never still, lower 
part of the face shrunk away, the bone-white line 
standing forth forbiddingly cruel — peril and 
forced pleasantry in the countenance. It was the 
man who had picked up the crumpled field-sketch 
in the cafe on the Karst; possibly the unseen 
third who had held his arms in the street capture 
and inserted the needle. He joined the party 
now in silence, and presently to Archer announced 
that his name was Villmont and his business 
cigarette tobaccos. It was plain that he did not 
think Archer knew him. 

Going to Damascus? " Archer asked. 
Mekka, Damascus, Aleppo, Baghdad — all 
to do in the tobacco business. Everything is 
changed this year. Our plantations in Europe 
arc in bond as one might say. Crete and Cyprus 
have had floods — " 

He talked lightly and well. Archer reflected 
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that the secret agent had doubtless been sent out 
to obtain a positive conclusion in his own case. 
Such consideration was unusual. An American 
correspondent under suspicion by a foreign gov- 
ernment would have been interned or secretly put 
out of. the way. Villmont was an astute and 
high-priced man, as agents went, and in the gov- 
ernmental crisis could ill be spared for the shadow- 
ing of any but an imperial or military suspect 
of high rank. The only possible explanation was 
that Ramarie had used her power to spare him 
from imprisonment and that the authorities, while 
granting her petition, had been unwilling to al- 
low him to depart without surveillance. 

Archer looked away into the east — but the 
hard intolerable face of his shadow remained in 
memory. . . . Avoiding cities, he might keep 
Villmont to the trail — to such a trail as would re- 
quire a man, indeed, not to fall behind. He 
noted the broken veins on the agent's cheeks — 
much wine to cause them. 

. . . They were fording the Jordan. Archer 
laughed aloud. He was somehow far from him- 
self to have remained serious in the midst of a 
situation like this — taking his baptism in the 
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sacred Jordan, with Europe clinging to his gar- 
ments in the shape of an Austrian spy. . . . 
When the caravan tracks diverged late in the 
afternoon, Archer turned to the north with the 
Jews. It meant three days, possibly four, on one 
day's provisions, with a chance of water not cer- 
tain, the Jews said. They were old men, silent 
and bearded. They discouraged the American, 
fearing that his needs would fall on them. They 
were Jews from Galilee, not Samaria. Archer 
smiled but did not change his mind. 

Villmont's bags seemed very light. His face 
was tense, as it had not been before in Archer's 
presence. He smilingly remarked that the 
change meant hard travel at the beginning rather 
than the end of his itinerary, and that he was 
in luck to have a good companion. 

The great stillness of Palestine pressed down 
that endless afternoon. The Jewish travelers 
had nothing to say. In the evening they offered 
to share their provisions with Archer, who de- 
clined. At no time had they appeared conscious 
of the existence of Villmont, who was cruelly 
fatigued, but altogether gallant about it. In not 
drawing forth his scanty store of provisions, he 
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explained that he was too tired to eat, though he 
could have relished a drink or two. This Archer 
furnished. The agent remarked that he had a 
bottle of wine that they might appreciate together 
to-morrow. The narrow puffed cheeks with their 
broken veins were shot with gray. 

The next night brought forth no wine. Vill- 
mont was glad to share the last of his provisions, 
but had been unable to share the drink. Even 
so, long tended fires were going out within him. 
Archer estimated that Villmont had lit a hundred 
cigarettes since dawn. He was tired and empty 
himself, but would not fight hunger. He accepted 
it as if on a fast, helping himself casually to the 
small remnants of their store. That second night 
Villmont asked the Jews if they had drink of any 
kind, apart from the water-skins. They shook 
their heads solemnly. Archer brought forth a 
final " touch " of brandy. There was a quick 
flash to him of the black eyes — something at 
last that meant what it expressed. 

The last day to El Kisweh was straight white 
torture to the secret agent. His personality 
seemed to have left him — a sick, bent, huddled 
thing remaining, whose ashed face was covered 
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with veins turned rusty purple and hair gray as 
his temples. His faculties were unreliable as his 
lips, but Archer never turned to him without draw- 
ing a game smile under all the sickliness. . . . The 
three Jews were far ahead. They had lost the 
sense of the American's desirability after the pass- 
ing of the Persians. 

Archer led Villmont's camel during the closing 
hours of the day. Hills of sand and ancient 
water-courses — the strangest land of slowest, 
stillest hours. A truce to all battle in this golden 
space between the sand and sky. Archer could 
not hold thoughts of complication long; his brain 
returned to the direct and simple ; his deeper facul- 
ties seemed sunk in age-long meditation. 

Villmont was bowed forward — a bit of ^pine 
left, but his hands and legs helpless. He was like 
the ruin of some old civilization — its last de- 
moralized survival, the narrowed livid line from 
forehead to nose-tip, the mark of a race that is 
past, its predations ended. 

Lights ahead in the dusk. The three Jews 
stood by the fountains of El Kisweh, as the other 
two rode in. Villmont's shoulders were writhing 
and he called feebly for brandy. The old bearded 
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Jews hardly raised their heads. The desert had 
swept them into forgetfulness. Archer realized 
that he had fallen back into the part of a stranger 
to them. 

The khan was at hand. Archer had plenty of 
strength. He lifted Villmont from the kneeling 
camel. An Arab attendant took his beast; a 
sheik came forth to welcome the strangers. 
Archer asked for stimulant for his companion, and 
Villmont drank deep of pure spirit, as one would 
from wells of water. He lay with eyes closed 
for many minutes; then asked for a cigarette. 
Archer lit one of his own and placed it to the 
agent's lips. Presently the flash came back to his 
eyes. 

Candle-light, a low-ceiled room and a ruined 
stone floor. Villmont ate a little when Archer 
pressed food upon him. He asked for more 
drink and was not refused. As the American ate 
his supper, the keen eyes of the agent followed all 
his movements. Villmont could not use his limbs 
but was carried out to the stones by the doorway 
where Archer chose to sit and watch the night. 
Villmont's mind was awake. 

" Are you going on to-morrow, my friend ? " 
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"That is my plan," Archer answered. 

" How far do you travel to-morrow? " 

" It's less than a full day's journey to Damas- 
cus 

** m be better to-morrow," Villmont said 
quietly. 

Archer glanced at him through the dark. He 
felt the other's fever and the uncleanness of his 
body's break-down. Villmont was in a ghastly 
physical condition from tobacco and alcohol; yet 
Archer contemplated the remnant of a human will 
that was of sheer character. He leaned forward. 

" Villmont, what do you want with me ? " he 
asked quietly. 

A curious sigh came from the other's throat. 
Before he spoke. Archer had the sense that he 
was about to hear at least a weak solution of 
truth. Villmont was saying : 

** Until last night when I begged from the 
Jews and was refused, there wasn't a human pos- 
sibility of my telling you that, Archer. It's 
against all training — all I have been taught to 
do — against all I stand for. When you gave 
me that bit of a flask last night, you broke all the 
laws I know. I was sent out to see you safe and 
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settled in America — or to assure myself what 
you are out after. I don't get any closer to un- 
derstanding your game, and, so far as I can see, 
you're setting out to do the Asiatic half of the 
planet on camel. I was figuring to-day that it 
would take about two hundred days' journeys such 
as this to reach the Pacific — and then you'd 
probably choose a cat-boat to cross to the 
States." 

" I might stop in China," Archer answered. 

Villmont's smile stuck, but Archer, bending 
close, saw the light go out of his eyes, like the 
light from a window. Several moments passed 
before he could get himself ready to speak again. 
The effort of will called something real from the 
American. 

" What — what did you mean by Mantaneff — 
' a fleshy tumble of arms and legs ' ? " 

" Just what I said," Archer laughed, recalling 
the field-note that he had dropped in the rho- 
dodendron garden in Trieste. " Mantaneff gets 
a kind of epilepsy in action. If you knew the 
man, you would know what I meant." 

" I have seen him," said Villmont. " What 
did you mean by ^ Europe in miniature,' and the 
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* Black Street stretching eastward — eastward to 
the' Yellow Mother herself ' ? " 

** And so it was you that night in the carriage — 
you who put me out with a syringe? " 

" Yes. I watched you all that day. What did 
you mean that last night in Trieste — and what 
sort of a get-away did you plan with a city in 
martial law? " 

Archer explained that he had stepped out of 
the Hotel Degrandin with no fixed idea — that 
he had sort of delivered himself over to fortune ; 
and he explained what he had seen on the street- 
corner under the fruit-seller's torch, and the street 
that seemed to stretch through to Asia. 

'* I must have mumbled about that after the 
drug worked, for I don't recall mentioning it in 
the carriage," he added. 

" You didn't mumble anything that would help 
me," Villmont answered. 

" What's Austria afraid of in my case? " 

" Afraid of your going over into Russia. 
You've got about all Austria from a military 
standpoint — " 

'' Why did Austria let me get out and assign 
a valuable man to my case? " 
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** That's something that isn't my part to dis- 
cuss." 

" You're quite right," said Archer hastily. 

He had asked the question rather from a politi- 
cal than a personal point of view. In the light 
of the doorway he now studied Villmont's tor- 
tured face. . . . All that night the agent fought 
the drink, lighting cigarettes and tossing them 
away. There were periods of unconsciousness, 
but it was not sleep. In the first dawn-light. 
Archer saw him sitting up, drawing in his knees 
and letting them down again. Villmont was 
willing himself to rise to the day's work. He 
needed stimulant now, but was on his feet when 
the sun rose. 

The camels were brought, a guide with extra 
camel and provisions arranged for. At the door- 
way, the two men stood together an instant. Vill- 
mont's lips were trembling, but he managed to 
smile. His face was dwindled with pain, and 
gray as wintry rain. With the help of the driver. 
Archer managed to get him into the seat upon 
the kneeling camel. There was a moment of 
rigidity, and then the agent lifted his hand queerly 
to shield his eyes from the sun, and toppled back 
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to Archer's arms. From the stone floor of the 
khan, he opened his eyes presently and reached 
for a drink. This time he let go and drank 
deep. 

He smiled a little sheepishly at the American 
now, as he lit a cigarette. 

" On your way, my friend," he said. " I'm 
whipped. I think you couldn't lose me in Eu- 
rope, but I'm a bit too delicate for travel in the 
Holy Land. On your way. Archer. You've 
shaken one who was never shaken before." 

" I'll stay with you a couple of days, Villmont. 
I'd like to see you back in shape," Archer said. 
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Villmont rested for two days and they finished 
the journey to Damascus together. By the farth- 
est stretch of imagination, the Austrian agent 
could not be called sentimental, but his remarks 
to Archer were oddly touched with affection, as he 
announced that he was going back to Vienna. 

'' All I ask of you is a promise not to touch the 
Russia of Europe," he added. " It's not that 
your promise would do me any good in my report 
to the Home Office. I want it for myself. Your 
word is straight up and down with me. I'm 
satisfied and I'll cook up a story that will go in 
Vienna. If you don't mind, Archer, I'll encour- 
age them to believe that your bell's cracked a 
bit—" 

Villmont spoke from a wide bed. He writhed 
gently, remembering the camels. "Any man," 
he added, " who would crawl on ail-fours up and 
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down the spine of a beast that is neither up nor 
down, from Haifa to Damascus (to say nothing 
of choosing the dingiest, spongiest hooker on the 
Mediterranean for passage from Khania to the 
mainland) — I think I can make out a case of 
superficial flaw, at least. They'd believe anything 
of a man like that. Yes, I think I can ease 
Vienna. Now tell me straight: are you headed 
for Peking?" 

" Yes. No hurry, but that's the idea." 

"And no European Russia? " 

" No ; I'll keep from drifting that much, Vill- 
mont. It's more or less straight east on the sand 
boats." 

" Then I'm going to drop you. I'm going 
back to Beirut on cushions that stay where you 
put them. May the little old gray saints stand 
byl" 

Important if true. Archer hoped this to be 
the real adios, but words from Villmont didn't 
altogether satisfy. The American arranged to 
travel with the first eastward-bound caravan 
across the Syrian desert — sixteen or seventeen 
days, one of the world's oldest trails, crossing 
the Roman roads, the pilgrim paths down to 
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Mecca, across the Euphrates, to the Tigris and 
Baghdad. The desert pulled him, as other men 
are drawn down to the sea in ships. He didn't 
exactly know why, but he wanted to be free and 
alone, to travel on and on and let the days and 
nights wheel together. 

His idea in making the pilgrimage along the 
Danube had been something of this sort, but 
China called now, and the crossing of Asia by 
caravan — at least, until he wearied. He was 
only beginning to learn how deeply and devastat- 
ingly the war had bitten into him. It had left 
him dull and bruised of mind. He wanted to be 
alone and to begin life again with fresh hope 
and power. He came to feel that the night in 
which he stepped out of the Degrandin into the 
depths of Trieste was either the end of some- 
thing old or the beginning of something new. 

Meanwhile he was in the slow eastern drift of 
the caravans — not days of sharp adventure, but 
wide vivid spaces and strange ways and strange 
men — a still period between wars. He thought 
sometimes of Ramarie, but wondered often what 
Nador had meant by his finding a Shielding Wing 
of his own. Ramarie belonged to the starry gar- 
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den of bay-leaves and the lofty rock that over- 
looked the Adriatic. He remembered her now 
with a regard which was not changed by distance. 
There were rumors of fighting to the south 
— engagements of fleets in the Dardanelles and 
the Turks and English and Russians down Fort 
Amara way; but brown and yellow and white men 
went silently about their business on the road to 
Baghdad. Sometimes their business was gold 
and sometimes their business was God. Archer 
spoke, occasionally through interpreters, with 
Kurds and Hindus, with Jews and Turks and 
Armenians, with Persians, Syrians and Arabs. 
He became lost for hours in their affairs, not even 
affairs of empire, but having to do with women 
who waited and with children not seen for many 
days — bearded, dusty men whose faces seemed 
lost all day behind the sun-squint, who suddenly 
awakened to life in the evening, unrolling the 
damp saddle-bandages from their thighs, turn- 
ing southward to Mekka to pray, or drinking deep 
from the precious wells with the evening-red in 
their eyes. There were men with f aces'of heroes, 
yet whose heads behind were as flat and empty 
as walls without windows; men with flowing hair 
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and eyes that burned with anger, whose voices 
were as high-pitched and ridiculous as an angry 
child's. There were white beards, eyes holy and 
benignant, minds as narrow and flinty as the 
ruined roads of Damascus. There were eyes that 
awakened only when the packs were opened — 
buyers for the Baghdad bazaars, who hardly 
looked away from their unloaded packs to draw 
their gourds of yellow wash-water, and who slept 
among their riches each night, expectant of death. 
To every man his own slavery. • Twenty days 
from the Jordan to the Tigris — thirty or fifty 
miles a day, a leisurely caravan timed to the pack- 
beasts, in which Archer studied men much. When 
he wearied of men, he studied beasts — the 
changeless camel-kind which has survived every 
process of extinction — melancholy ruminants 
that sleep upon their knees, feed upon themselves, 
thrive in the midst of mcredible abstinence, 
mourn themselves to death in solitude. 

Often at evening he would sit among the 
camel-drivers — Arabs mostly, men whose lives 
were back and forth, who took upon their heads 
all the sun that shone, and whose fathers ages 
back had known the stars so well. Something 
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had happened to this race — the dream gone out. 
The young men were cruel as Damascene blades, 
their minds lost to all the origins of human in- 
telligence. The processes of their little thoughts 
were palpable as those of a cat or a bird. 

Archer was thrown in upon his own resources. 
There were moments at night in which he felt 
the queer sense of including all the mental activ- 
ity of the caravan, and then he would lose him- 
self in the clear desert stars. He reflected that 
a man becomes either a mystic or a monster in 
a life of this kind. Following the Danube was a 
mere walking-tour compared to this — a few lit- 
tle crossings of Balkan countries, but this was 
the Grand Traverse. Five thousand miles across 
Asia as the crow flies, nearly twice as far by the 
winding routes of men. The call of it was real 
to him, as he journeyed on day after day, week 
after week, sleeping on a different bit of sand or 
clay every night, always facing the East. 

It was a review, a kind of wilderness period. 
All that he had read and done and thought seemed 
remote and insignificant — none worth doing or 
thinking or reading again — only a few moments 
of high-powered human relationships standing 
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clear, and tiding him over into the Unknowable 
ahead. He was down to the bone, sun-blackened, 
fatigue-proof, patiently bored by external things, 
yet his eyes were filling with the wonder of the 
Unseen, the spiritual plan of things, the rightness, 
goodness, intrinsic beauty of creation, and the 
interminable adventuring of the human soul — a 
smile over all. 

A few days of deep dipping into the an- 
cient squalor of Baghdad — a broad palette of 
colors that it would take years to spread into 
form — then the crossing of Persia, touching 
Kermanshaw, Hamadan, to Teheran; after that, 
to the left and north, the big rainy mountains of 
Elburz that slope to the Caspian, and on the right 
and south the salt dry plains of Dasht-i-kavar — 
on to Sharud — on and on to Meshed and Merv. 
July was ended and most of August he spent 
climbing to the frosts, descending to the sterile 
heat of the sands, or making big detours to avoid 
the briny marshes where aimless little rivers lose 
themselves, without ever knowing that a river's 
business is somehow to reach the sea. 

He learned what desolation means ; also in the 
ten days between Meshed and Merv he learned 
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what he had waited for about the camels, catch- 
ing a light dromedary caravan for the mountain 
roads, and making eighty or ninety miles a day 
in a saddle sinfully soft as a couch. The low 
Bactrians plumped for him to alight, and turned 
with a dissolving giggle after thrusting ten hours 
of rapid mileage into the West. 

There were days in which he was hemmed in 
by the great mountains, and the dromedaries were 
padding the flint of the trails long before straight 
light fell upon the caravan. Something rugged 
and serene came to him from the mountain-passes. 
To the south was India and the up-slope to the 
roof of the world; yet about him, these lowlier 
brothers seemed utterly majestic, standing with 
glacial crowns in the midst of interstellar silence. 

Merv was Islam turned to Asiatic Russia. 
Here the great oases ended his camel route for a 
time. The highways beyond did not stretch east- 
ward, but at this point he met the Trans-Caspian 
railroad, lying straight along his path. In or- 
der to reach Peking before the depth of winter, 
he must cross the western half of Russian Turke- 
stan by rail, through Bokhara, Samarkand and 
Kokand, where the camels were waiting again to 
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carry him on to the Chinese border, which he 
crossed late in September at Jakend. . . . 
Desert plateaux, not at all the China he had 
fancied — long, cold nights — ancient Dsungaria, 
an interminable crossing, isolated and forbidden 
country, but rapid travel because this was the 
thinnest possible chain of oases. . . . Wolves fol- 
lowing the sick camels in this stretch; now and 
then a night of tiger depredations. . . • Delay 
at Turf an — haunted for days by the face of a 
leper child. ... A bit too thin now, a trifle stale 
from travel; too much cold, too little sleep, too 
little water, bitten too deep by the desolation of 
the earth, cut and dried by the west winds of the 
mountains — Ansi, Su, Kanchow, Chenfan. Just 
here on the southern borders of Mongolia, Archer 
got his second, — or was it his third ? — wind. 

Night, and he had reached the Great Wall. 
He wanted to be alone with it. This meant 
China, as if the month or more from Jakend was 
no man's land. The weather had turned warm 
again, like the Indian summer of North America. 
His spirit returned to him, as he walked alone for 
two days along the big masonry that ended in 
the mountains. . . • 
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Ice in the winds again, spare diet, no water to 
wash with, unless a man would rather wash than 
drink. A mountain-crawl through the big ranges 
of Shansi — still following the Wall. He would 
look for it in the morning, second to the sun. 
He bought furs at So-ping and in the next ten 
days to Kaigan he learned what it meant to sink 
into the coma of travel — hours without memory 
and without hope. It was all a blur behind, a 
bit too hideous to acknowledge, and the call was 
gone from Peking. He had come far, but had 
forgotten why. 

Mid-December — a snowy late afternoon at 
the end of the long crawl to Kaigan. The two 
post-roads from Siberia join here; Peking is only 
a little over a hundred miles to the southeast; 
the Wall is cut by the Hun River at this point ; the 
camels move up and down from Baikal to the 
capital. A man may sleep under a roof in Kai- 
gan, if he has the price ; that is, he may have a roof 
over him, but the chances are he won't sleep, if he 
has been out long. Many give up after hours in 
a room and carry their blankets forth to the 
picket lines. 

Another caravan moved in from the North and 
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added a final missing spoke to the big wheel 
around the rest-house. Din and darkness, the 
reek of beasts — curses of all Asia carried through 
the deep gray light. No wind; the snow heavy 
and wet. The latest camels came to their knees. 

Archer leaned a moment against an unused 
picket. He was numbed a little, not from cold, 
but the desolation had come in to him. Too much 
Asia; he had traveled too long, too far; all the 
real had been crowded out. . . . He thought it 
was a dream at first, that he heard a white man's 
voice. . . . No dream. He heard a white man's 
laugh. He was moving forward. There were 
two of them in furs and peaked Siberian caps. 
One was a little man. They knelt in the snow, 
unrolling their blankets and grub-packs. Archer 
went closer still. 

Then he withdrew. He couldn't trust him- 
self. He wanted to take them in his arms. 

Archer found a stove-bath. He lay therein, 
thinking of the white men, while the water heated. 
Each degree of added heat restored to him a 
certain new sense of his belonging to the human 
race. By the time the water was within a de- 
gree or two of boiling, he recalled that he had 
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once known the hands of men in friendship; it 
occurred to him then that he wasn't condemned to 
eternal camel-riding. At length he began to think 
of food, of certain particular kinds of food. This 
led him to a luxurious reflection that he had 
fallen into abject animalism in the past five 
months. 

A Chinese boy now stirred him, making serious 
signs that the white man would peel presently, if 
he did not come forth from the water. Archer 
exacted reason from this point of view. As he 
arranged to purchase certain silken garments not 
designed for the use of Christians, he began his 
inquiries concerning tea. . . . Yes, there was tea 

— tea from Formosa — tea from Fu-chow — tea 
from Kiang-si, from Kwang-si, from Hunan — 
India's flowery product and Ceylon's rosy bloom 

— cha or ko-cha from many chows — also 
Pekoes, Souchongs and Congous. Moreover, of 
course, as everyone knew, there was Dowager 
Tea. Archer doubted this, but his doubt didn't 
hold. All he had formerly known about tea was 
recalled and forgotten again that night. 

As he drank, he dressed. Yes, he reflected, it 
was straight from the boudoir-caddy of the Em- 
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peror's mother. . . . There were sounds in the 
next room — a white man's voice — swift, rest- 
less, a laugh in it : 

" I've got to have it Can't eat till I get it — 
nothing short of a par-boil will do. . . . The 
Chino bath-boy says he's a white man — " 

Archer was making haste. It was one of the 
white men he heard now — the little man, waiting 
for a bath. Archer would have called, but his 
throat filled. The other man in the next room 
now spoke in a preoccupied tone — the words in 
Russian. . . . Then there was one deep whipping 
stroke of a bow across a violin, and Archer's 
heart seemed to break. It was as if he had been 
dying of hunger for this music. It came swift and 
mirthful, yet full as the thresh of the deep-sea 
rain — a whipping, rakish disposal of Strauvin's 
Trieste. Archer lifted his arms and rushed for- 
ward. 

*' I'm coming ! " he called. 



VIII 



THE RUNNER 



It was like the face of a big boy that Archer 
saw first — a huge yellow-haired boy, with bow 
raised in right hand, violin thrust behind him. 
Much rough weather on the face and possibly 
thirty years — but the spirit of a boy — fearless- 
ness, sincerity and laughter; that deep intensity 
in the eyes which is calm itself. The bow whipped 
over to the left elbow and the hand came out. 

Archer couldn't speak for a second or two; 
then it was quite absurd what he said: 

^^ I saw your outfit come in at dusk. I heard 
the voices of white men." 

The huge Russian now turned to indicate his 
friend behind. Archer's eyes met the eyes of 
the smaller man, and the gaze held an instant as 
if each were trying to remember where he had 
met the other before. There was a shine on the 
young man's right cheek, as if a hot iron had been 
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pressed there. The burn had healed, but left a 
dull gleam, and the corner of the lip was twisted 
upward humorously. It was a narrow face and 
deep-eyed — a face of daring and power, the 
oval narrowed to the extreme, but without the 
faintest touch of decadence. 

The eyes were deep-set and night-blue — some- 
thing wrong in them. Archer thought that eyes 
so unflinching had lost the power of turning away. 
Their direction had to be changed by actual men- 
tal process. Again Archer felt their added 
strangeness — eyes that had remained awake 
through some full night of horror. The figure 
was slender as a boy's, the forehead to Archer's 
chin. He had come forward quickly. His right 
arm reached up and hooked over Archer's shoul- 
der. 

" Don't mind me — don't mind my face, old 
man. I'm all right — my head's all right — only 
my eyes don't move straight. It was the frost. 
The North did it." 

What Archer said first was inarticulate, but 
the end of his saying was: 

". . . you look like a man to me 1" 

The face held stiffly up to him, twisted a little 
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with an emotion that seemed to slip in from the 
side — as if it could stand imperturbable against 
anything but the power of a friend. His shoul- 
ders twitched and he stepped back, getting him- 
self in hand. 

*' Which way? " he said. 

" Peking." 

" Good — Peking for us." 

" Where from ? " Archer asked. 

There was a twang of a G-strIng behind, and 
a laugh — but the narrow face still held Archer's 
eyes. 

"From Siberia. Where from — you?" 

" From the Adriatic and the Carpathians — 
yes, from Trieste — that's what brought me in 
here. . . . Did you — did he really play Strauv- 
in's Trieste?'' 

*' I rather think he did, friond. He ought to 
play it right enough, since he wBOte it — " 

Archer's hand went up as if to remove a hat 
that was not there. 

" Not Strauvin? " he said quietly. 

** Not anybody else." 

Archer had his usual self-control again, with a 
certain dimension added. He knew a happiness 
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of replenishment, yet a great quiet had come to 
him. 

" My name is Reever Quiston," said the smal- 
ler man. 

The three were standing together in the space 
of one. Archer was sensitive, as if after long 
illness. He was thinking that one has to travel 
alone over many mountains to bring the proper 
surface to a meeting like this. 

" Go in and have your bath," he said to Quis- 
ton. ** Don't keep me waiting long. I'll have 
tea for you — tea worth having, or anything you 
like. Then we'll have supper together. Then 
wc'U talk — " 

The tortured eyes smiled at him. 

" We'll talk all night," Quiston said. 

" Thanks — that's just what I wanted to say," 
Archer added. " And Strauvin will play Strauv- 
in's Trieste. Strange — I always think of the 
man and music as one." 

He turned and took the Russian by the shoul- 
ders. 

"About all that's important that has recently 
happened to me, had to do with your music. 
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Strauvin moved his lips to speak, but smiled 
instead. Then he thought better of it and spoke 
English with astonishing ease: 

" I do not care for bath." 

The narrow-faced one came in close. *' It's 
quite true," he said with his peculiar jerky intens- 
ity. *' He doesn't need to wash. He consumes 
his own smoke. He can stand any cold or heat — 
persecution or starvation. He's a kind of im- 
mortal. . . . Look at me — all burned and 
frozen — stiff as a leather boot left too near the 
fire. He's been through all I have — yet he's 
fresh as a dairy-maid." 

Strauvin shook his head, his eyes dwelling upon 
the smaller man, yet his words directed to the 
American. 

" No one knows what he has suffered. I am 
just peasant — peasant who takes things easy. 
. . • Now tell me, won't you, what they are do- 
ing in Europe and where you heard the little 
Trieste thing? I will stand just here and listen 
while he has bath — " 

" Come in with me or no bath," interrupted 
the other ; " I've got to know what they are do- 
ing in Europe, too." 
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" We'll go to the next room together," Archer 
said. " We will have tea while you boil — 
come — " 

"Say, who are you?" Quiston asked impera- 
tively. 

Archer told him in a word or two, and ex- 
plained in a sentence more why he knew nothing 
of the recent happenings in Europe. 

" But why did you come the long way? " 

" I wanted the quiet. They used me up in 
Europe. I simply started east, six months ago — 
made Kaigan to-night." 

" Six months," Quiston repeated. He was 
dropping his garments one by one, in deep thought. 
. . . Archer realized now, an added queerness 
about the young man's eyes. They had lost their 
way to laugh. The face could twist forth a laugh 
of pure mirth, and his lip was tricked into steady 
laughter, but the eyes — they were like the eyes 
of the blind, unless the man was thinking of 
them. Quiston had to think to see. 

" God, the world's dark 1 " he muttered. " I 
wanted to bring in a big party of braves from Si- 
beria — but I came back alone — with him. . . . 
Hai, StrauvinI — we can talk before this man." 
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" Do you mean you tried to ' spring ' a penal 
colony up there? " Archer asked. 

" Yes — kings of the earth — living in sod 
huts — musicians, poets, singers, artists — men 
whose wives and sisters had already died for Rus- 
sia — young men who were the passion of the 
world. My God, man, that was a group of dam- 
aged archangels — that group Strauvin came 
from. We need them in China. Every one of 
them. Besides, the world has martyred its 
heroes long enough. New China can use heroes. 
New China can use all the genuls wasting in 
Siberia. New China can understand the revolters 
of India and Russia and America. ... I wanted 
to bring down the whole colony, but it slipped. 
They died. The wolves got them. The tundras 
got them. The Cossacks got them. . • . Say, 
tell me. Archer, why they breed a real man once 
in a million — and the million tries to smother 
him with dead weight and fetid breath? And 
the big scheme of things permits the million to 
make good four times out of five. . . . We'll 
go back and try again — " 

Quiston was standing naked in the steam. The 
breath of the Eternal Runner was in him — 
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formed like a dream of Phidias, but seared and 
welted and frosted from head to foot. Archer 
bowed before him. The man seemed above death 
— stood there in his passion for dead heroes, his 
eyes fixed over the head of the bath-boy into 
the shadows that shaped a Cross in black and 
gray. Quiston's hand raised. 

" There's hundreds of them — away up there 
past the pine trees — the real kings, real priests 
of the world. Til take a fortune next time. FU 
take a hundred camels. PU go in summer. FU 
leave the camels north of Baikal, blow into the 
colonies, and whisper them free. We'll meet in 
the last pines north of Baikal — and start down 
home — " 

Strauvin went to him, put his arm around the 
slim waist, perfect as the turn of a Persian water- 
pitcher, and pointed to the bath. Quiston's eyes 
were lost in the shadows. He bowed quickly and 
stepped into the steaming tub. 

. . . Strauvin was back in the shadows. 
Archer saw that he was preparing to speak. He 
went close. The Russian moved a little to the 
left, so that Archer stood between him and the 
man in the tub. He began speaking of Quiston, 
as if once for all, with slow steady care : 
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" Wc found him last spring. All but dead, 
he lay In the ice outside of Strombolsk. We 
brought him in and he lay for one month in 
silence. We thought him like us, a prisoner, un- 
til he remembered for what he had come. . . . 
Six hundred miles alone from Baikal. He' had 
come from Peking to set us free. Each day he 
was more alive. Each day we were more ready 
to believe. He had lost all the money for camels, 
but he would lead us through the wilderness to a 
hidden forest near Baikal. Then he'd send down 
to Peking for money. . . . Many believed. 
Many were ready to try, but a priest betrayed us. 
Many were lost. Some turned back. All that 
he said was true. He is God-intoxicated, but he 
has suffered too much — " 

" Strauvin — Strauvin — what are you two 
whispering?" 

" Excuse me. I was speaking — how you came 
for us." 

" Don't talk, Strauvin — play 1 Archer comes 
with us. Plenty time for talk. Play — " 

Strauvin ran into the next room and brought 
his fiddle. 

*' It soothes him," he whispered apologetically. 
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There was a string gone ; the bow was bald and 
mended with leather ; but it had come down from 
the tundras. First of all it had come out of the 
heart and hand of that good man Baluch, who felt 
his divine ordination to make an instrument with 
a human soul. Strauvin played. The veils were 
drawn that hide man from man and race from 
race. . . . There was silence. Quiston arose 
from the steaming water. 

" Fellows," he said quietly, " don't pity me. 
Pity's poison. It's worth death to get that fiddle 
this far, and I've lived for months with the man 
who makes it sing. Don't whisper about my part. 
Four nights more and I'll get you to my mother 
and sister. They'll set me straight again — all 
calm and cool again. They'll heal you, Strauvin, 
and you. Archer. My God, men, that's their busi- 
ness 1 They're healers — world-healers. I'm 
just their messenger-boy. . . . Strauvin — you 
too — bath. We'll wait for you. Get into the 
water. . . • More water, boy. . . . And while 
you wait, Strauvin, play him the Trieste — the 
Trieste for Archer. It brought him to us. 
Don't you see, he's dying for it? " 



IX 



THE ROAD OF THE DRINKING WELLS 



Archer had much time to think on the Post 
Road down to Peking. It was a continued strain 
to keep the three camels abreast so that talk might 
be possible. The beasts were used to following 
like Japanese rickshaw coolies. The caravan was 
delayed when they tried to drive abreast. The big 
silence of the trail was not to be broken. It was 
like the silence of centuries; all who have travelled 
far fall in. The weather was gray-cold and still. 
The trails, hard as steel, wore deeply into the 
padding feet. Quiston's eyes were left empty and 
expressionless when the little man's mind was 
away. What the world would have called his 
absent-mindedness was a queer dwelling in the 
ideal — a country doubtless more real to him than 
China, Siberia or the Gobi. The interests of this 
ideal country he served here below. In fact, he 
lived to make his dream come true in China and 
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elsewhere. The fact that he dreamed much did 
not make him less swift of hand or wit. 

In a difficult and fragmentary way, Archer had 
drawn from Strauvin, and pieced together from 
remarks dropped by Quiston, the story of the 
latter^ s single-handed attempt to release the 
prisoners at Strombolsk. It had not been suc- 
cessful; there were tragedies connected with it, 
but the fact of Strauvin riding with them now 
and approaching the halfway point between Kai- 
gan and the end of the Grand Traverse amounted 
to an altogether incredible adventure. Mystic 
or not, the little man was either tougher or finer 
than the standard of flesh; and this fact rather 
cinched to Archer's mind his well-gathered theory 
that there is more than blood and iron in the mak- 
ing of a real man. 

Quiston utterly gave himself. Almost his first 
sentence to Archer, " We'll talk all night," was 
significant of his disposal of such holding as fa- 
tigue might have upon him. . . . They had 
talked all night, and most of the next, and to- 
night they would talk long in some mud hut of 
Sen-she, doubtless. Yet as a rule. Archer was a 
slow and sparse talker. Long and deeply he con- 
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templated his friends. Here was Reever Quiston 
who had set out alone to free a Siberian colony; 
here was Strauvin who laughed and sang, who 
would not even acknowledge that the world could 
give him pain; and in a shallow trench under the 
trampled foothills of the Carpathians was the 
I body of a man who had hunmied Strauvin*s 
Trieste. 

These were not long-haired effeminates. 
Their courage went on when the very substance 
of physical bravery faltered; they held themselves 
hard, when they cared, against every passion ; they 
were never vulgar, never blood-eaters; the word 
revenge was one of life's mysteries to them; they 
loved hard, each other, and a woman apiece ; they 
loved beyond the flesh ; they died with good cheer 
and forgot they were martyrs ; they lived for some- 
thing outside their own belts. Nador, for one, 
who sacrificed his Cause to the life of a friend; 
Quiston, who talked like a young child about his 
love and his need for mother and sister, yet 
went up alone above Baikal and the last pines, 
to find his friends and set them free ; and Strauvin, 
who seemed forever listening for the anthem of 
the martyrs outside the tramp of humanity. 
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Muffled in his furs, in the hunch and sway of his 
long-geared beast, Archer reflected at length. 
Nador had quickened him, hand and heart; then 
there came one hundred and seventy days of travel 
before these two runners of the New Race were 
hailed. Thousands of faces in between — fire- 
lit faces, faces in morning light and evening glow, 
faces twisted against the radiant noons, dust-bit- 
ten, frost-bitten, heat-withered faces — of old 
men and young men — faces of red, brown, yellow 
and black — faces marked with every lust that 
crawls into the human breast and rears itself to 
look forth from the human eye. He had heard 
all tongues — Persian and Arabic, Chinese, Greek 
and Slav, dialects of Nubian and Berber — seen 
all worships, of Jesus, Mohammed, Zoroaster, 
Confucius, Gautama — fetichism, hinduism, pa- 
ganism and heathenism. Yet his heart, which had 
lifted to listen to the humming from Nador's lips, 
had not lifted again until the whip of the bald 
bow had called with a cry through the partition 
at Kalgan — called like a song of Trieste across 
the world. All between were shadows and spec- 
tres, faces not for remembering, except for some 
light or the lust upon them — faces that did not 
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make even a composite — only one that haunted 
with its horror — the leper-child of Dsungaria. 
The rest was but a human thing that rode a camel 
beast — that ate the calf and burned the dung, 
that drained the dugs, that beat the mother-camel 
to her knees. 

Were these two mere men like the others? 
Archer wondered if long travel might not have 
dulled his inner sight; perhaps his mind betrayed 
him in calling Strauvin a Quickener and Reever 
Quiston a Friend-finder of the New Race. Per- 
haps it was the dream of a flighty imagination 
that there was a New Race. He looked back. 
Quiston's eyes were dead under his hood, the head 
rocking. Strauvin, still farther behind, waved 
pleasantly, neck unmufiled, the peak of his cap 
thrust back. He knew the cold of winter — the 
cold the peasants know. 

On the fourth afternoon they rode in through 
the Northwest Tatar Gate, left their beasts at the 
caravanserai, and passed into the city after ardu- 
ous formalities from the gate ofiicials and many 
questions. . . . There was not to be a hotel for 
Archer. " Friend " did not mean that to Reever 
Quiston. 
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" But run ahead and let me follow," Archer had 
begged. " You've J)een gone ten months. They 
don't want to see me. They want you, Reever." 

The face looked up rigidly. " You don't know 
what you say, man. We're all one. God knows 
there's too few of us. You don't know what you 
say, Archer. You're going to your own house — 
you'll see." 

Coolies were following with their packs and 
bags. They reached the rickshaw Columns, and 
night fell as they crossed the Inner Town and 
dipped into the Road of the Drinking Wells. 
At the end of this way was an isolated native 
house with no windows in front on the lower floor, 
but a balcony above, revealed by the orange lamp 
at the top. of an iron arch — a house of long flat 
yellow bricks, handmade and very jagged, with 
a covered walk stretching from the iron gate to 
the door now lost in the dark. . . . Quiston com- 
manded silence. He had the bags piled softly 
under the tiled canopy, richly paid the coolies 
and sent them away. Then he called to Archer 
and whispered: 

" Hold hard for her, old man — I mean my 
mother. She has not seen me like this. She can 
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stand anything — but it's rotten to look at my * 
face. I saw how it hurt you at Kaigan. . • • 
You know what I mean — wish strength on hen" 

There was a sweep of light from ahead. The 
front door opened. A woman stood there in Eu- 
ropean dress — a slender woman not tall, whose 
hands seemed to lift of their own lightness, whose 
head was tilted to the side in listening. Archer 
thought it must be the daughter instead of the 
mother. 

"Yes?" she said, as if to answer a question 
that one might ask who was not sure of the house. 

Now Archer suddenly lost all sense of em- 
barrassment and of his own queer part. He had 
come into the wonder of a presence that even 
Quiston could not explain. There was an odor 
of rose in his nostrils, that sublimate of all odors, 
which mystics associate with soft gold. . . . Her 
voice was low. 

" Reever, can it be you ? " she said. 

Low and calm, the voice, yet the very essence 
of mother-passion breathed in it. . . . She had 
taken the boy's hand and drawn him into the light. 
For a second her face had blurred for Archer's 
eyes — a deep gray blur that seems to cover a 
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face of terrible suffering. Her hand that held 
Reever's hand released it now and went to his 
shoulder; her other hand was stretched back to 
his friends. Strauvin stepped forward waiting 
for her face to turn to him. Archer moved 
nearer, knowing that his turn would come. He 
did not want to miss his turn. 

Quiston was struggling to keep his eyes warm 
with light, and Archer had seen more than the 
love of a son in them — the look of a lover, but 
more still, the look a disciple turns to a master. 
There was no possible designation of years on 
her face. . . . The warm slender hand had clung 
to Archer's. He did not hear the words that 
were spoken. He saw that she would not fall — 
that the shock was passed. 

And now, silently beyond her, a gold-brown 
curtain parted, and a girl stood there — a face 
lustrous white, and eyes of night-blue, a starry 
night . . . and then Archer knew only that the 
girl was standing in the midst of them. 
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The next few hours were like the parts of a 
wonderful book, but one not yet bound in order 
— a basket of folios and pictures. There was 
one picture which Archer stared at now and put 
away, but which obtruded itself again and again, 
as if there were many copies of it through the 
sheets. It was a picture of himself, but queerly 
dimmed and diminished. 

They had talked in the firelight of Madame 
Quiston's room, the five sitting together on deep 
yellow cushions of caravan cloth, thick as calf- 
skin, soft as crepe — the mother, Strauvin, 
Reever, Nayan and himself. They had talked 
about the world — four young people and a 
woman twice as old as her daughter, who was 
not yet twenty-five — religion, politics, war and 
art. There had been alluring mention of the 
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magnetic capitals of the world — one in the Jur- 
ist! mountains of India, another in the Hill- 
Country north of Nadiram in the Gobi, also the 
Inner Temple of the Gobi, others in Tibet, Ire- 
land, Italy and California. None of these locali- 
ties were discussed from a tourist or topographi- 
cal standpoint. It appears that they were re- 
garded by Madame Quiston as secret but intensely 
active centers of force for spiritual world-work. 
All the talk seemed to embrace the world as a 
unit — a one-piece globe, only divided tenta- 
tively for short-sighted political purposes, into 
countries and nations. The old earth seemed 
gathered and girded for study in Madame Quis- 
ton's mind, like the game of chess with its powers 
and pawns, or more like king-play; and intensely 
absorbing to Archer because, whenever matters 
were discussed with which he was familiar, the 
facts were accurate, the synthesis clear and ten- 
able. World-politics had fascinated him ; he had 
traveled and observed much; but so far as he could 
now follow, none of his own convictions was be- 
trayed. He listened, therefore, with open mind 
to much that for him was as yet visionary. An 
ignorant mind would have found the talk fanciful 
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if not funny. Archer was inclined to believe 
with his brain, rather than on faith; yet he was 
quite well aware that those who believe most, live 
most; and that the greater one's knowledge, the 
greater the capacity to believe. He was willing 
to go with the visionaries just so far as they were 
the best artists, the best cosmopolites, the best 
friends a man could find on a camel-journey. 

But all this had nothing to do with the queer 
diminishing in his own eyes. His joy would have 
been full this night but for the girl, Nayan. She 
had held him with her eyes, and, in a moment, had 
rendered as utterly lacking in finality all that he 
had been before. It did not change Ramarie at 
all. It changed him. It showed him that all his 
dreaming afield had been turned upon a woman 
who could pass from his heart without great pain. 
He was startled more than ever at the mystery 
which Nador had partly fathomed in their last 
days together — that Archer was to come into his 
great meeting with a woman — and this woman 
not Ramarie. 

Juristi mountains, marvelous young mystics of 
Ireland and California, Temples of Gobi, spirit- 
ual capitals of the world, Strauvin playing Trieste 
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in the firelight, the little Friend-finder looking in 
silence into his mother's face — all these had 
formed but the sumptuous atmosphere in which 
the girl, Nayan, laughed and lived and looked 
away. 

Archer saw behind him an odd phenomenon 
— a vanished Archer of dignity and courtesy, field 
affairs and American correspondence — an Archer 
fully dressed, visible, moving — half a man but 
quite clean. A new dimension had slipped in 
upon him mysteriously from the Grand Traverse. 
He had begun to awaken in Kaigan, now he was 
stretched to the point of pain. . . . The possi- 
bility of Nayan Quiston turning his way did not 
engage him yet. It was quite enough that new 
light and power had poured into his world with 
her entrance. The gold-brown curtains had 
parted and the girl stood there — the dazzle be- 
come a steady incandescence. 

Archer arose, bathed and dressed, but it was 
still very early. From the window there were 
three distant pagodas that looked like pine-cones, 
misty but enlarged. To the left was a lofty 
triple-roofed affair with tiles of blue porcelain. 
A section of city wall was in the middle distance 
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and a gate with enceinte protection and three-ply 
tower. The wall was widely buttressed, its para- 
pets loopholed and crenelated. Peking stretched 
out in the queerest unconcern for the eyes of a man 
who had arrived after a six-months' journey. 

There was a tap at the door. 

"Yes?" he called. 

" I thought I heard you stirring. Are you 
ready to come down? " 

" Yes." 

" Mother and Reever are together. Mr. 
Strauvin is still — " 

He opened the door. Nayan was standing 
there. 

" I have to go away in a half-hour. I thought 
you might have tea with me — " 

He joined her. 

" I didn't send a servant," she explained, " be- 
cause I wanted to be sure you were up, before 
calling." 
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There was a tall, thin Chinese, no longer young, 
but very wise and gentle, who served them with 
hands that gleamed like dull gold. The same 
sheen was in the silk cloth he wore, loose except at 
the wrists and ankles, the slimmest anywhere. 
Finger-nails, teeth and shaven brow had known 
for years the perfection of care; his face was 
touched with supernal calm. 

" This is Le Sar who breaks the egg," Nayan 
said, with a quick smile at the Chinese. *' He was 
my mother's first servant in Peking. He says he 
will be her last — " 

"Does he hear and understand?" Archer 
asked. Le Sar had left them for a moment. 

** Oh, yes. He knows English. It was he who 
for years taught me Chinese. We still talk to- 
gether when I breakfast alone." 

" Why Le Sar? Is it native or do you mean 

the French word?" 
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** The French use. He is a kind of exquisite in 
his way, and made us think of Peladan, the dis- 
ciple of Barbey d'Aurevilly. Peladan was called 
* Le Sar ' and had salons — " 

** I am like a new boy at school — a school of 
foreign language," said Archer. 

Nayan leaned forward, the smile vanishing: 
" That's queer, and we were awed before you. 
We want you to stay and to like us. You came 
like a long-awaited guest — something from all 
the world upon you. We need you so." 

** I don't understand. You are mystics. My 
training is all down here. This is a house of true 
Easterns — " 

" We do not care to be called mystics, unless it 
is by those who mean what we mean — " 

" I mean you have something I have not," 
Archer said. 

" You can't see what you bring to us. You are 
a workman in the world. We all do our tasks, 
too, down here. We paint and play and teach 
and write. But you — you have come to us from 
the world. You have literally crossed the world. 
Don't you know why the Father welcomes the 
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Prodigal, even to the point of forgetting the 
Elder Brother?" 

Archer laughed and shook his head. 

" Because the Prodigal has brought something 
that the Elder Brother has not — " 

" Husks — " said Archer. 

*' Possibly, husks. Also, he has had the world 
put through him, as the Irish say. You came to 
us with all the magic of the caravan trails — 
something from the desert and hill tribes. You've 
crossed all the rivers. You didn't know why you 
took the long journey to us, but you had to come. 
There's no mistake, Mr. Archer — " 

" Yes, I had to come," he repeated. 

"The East needs the West," Nayan said. 
" Your coming is significant. We are of the East 
and have learned the stars. The West has 
learned the soil. Each has the big gift for the 
other. The New Race is to be a product of the 
East and West — " 

Her voice ended in soft laughter, adding: 

" I am talking as if life depended upon it." 

" Breakfast with you many mornings and I 
would begin to understand what life means in this 
house," Archer said. 
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Why not many mornings? " Nayan asked. 

The sunlight was in the morning room. Le Sar 
stood afar off. 

" If they join us some morning," she added, 
" we'll come earlier the next, but there is one con- 
dition about our breakfasts — " 

"Yes?" 

" You must eat." 

" Table and service and a room to sleep in — 
I must learn all these again," he added. 

*' And I must learn the tables that are spread m 
the wilderness," Nayan answered. 

There was an instant of premonition that he 
would sometime go with this girl into the deserts 
and hill-countries. . . . He liked the quality of 
low shading in her voice. Nayan's voice was like 
the middle register of a 'cello — ease and a laugh 
around her tones, no fretfulness of the violin. 

" I must leave in nine minutes," she said. 

" Where do you go? " 

" To Legation Street. It is a morning of les- 
sons. There are a Russian lad and two English 
girls to-day. Three mornings the week away. 
Other mornings we work in the gallery. Mother 
has a class of Chinese here to-day, later." 
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"Paint?" 

" Yes. You really did not know? " 
" I know nothing. It is an important arrival 
of consciousness." 

"This is first and last an Art School. The 

more work we do outside — the more important 

is paint. Paint is our external reason and means 

for being. Aged five, in this house, a brush was 

placed in my hand. I was told to paint. I grew 

up in the spirit and the atmosphere of this school. 

My mother has talent — as for me, I do not know. 

In Paris and Venice and Petrograd, they said that 

I had something. That something is usually 

called * Chinese influence.' It is really the work 

of ten years here under my mother's eye. That 

something caused a canvas or two hung in 

Europe. That helped us in our relations with 

Legation Street. At least, it helped before the 

war. There has never been a time that we have 

forgotten the Art School — even to Le Sar — " 

" How do you dare to trust me? " 

" You have already passed three tests." 

" Am I to be told what they are ? " 

" Two of them now — " 
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"What are those?" 

" Reever and my mother. . . . Our real 
friends are not so many that we are often tempted 
to reveal the depth of our passion for art. Reever 
gave you his heart that first night. That has not 
happened ten times in his life." 

** I remember in Kaigan," Archer said reflec- 
tively, " Strauvin twanged the string of his violin 
behind me as Reever began to talk. I think 
Strauvin thought that Reever had gone mad. 
Your brother told him I was safe. I am only be- 
ginning to know how much that meant." 

" He said it all in that." 

" But what is it I bring? I've never been a 
revolutionist. All my work in the world and 
study of it — has been from the standpoint of 
things as they are — " 

" But you've changed. You are changing. 
Reever told us about your friend, Nador — and 
other things you said — " 

" It's true that the people who have thrilled me 
in the last few years have belonged to the new 
social order, but what is it that makes you think 
I belong? " 
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*' The same passion that Strauvin put into his 
Trieste,^' Nayan said intensely. •" It is the some- 
thing we try to put into the pictures, I think. It 
is outside of notes and words and paint. One can 
only vaguely suggest. It's a fury against the 
world as it is. It's a sense of the world-darkness 
now, and of the Day that is to be. It's a love 
for the poor, a love for the peasants — a passion 
to serve and be tender to them — a readiness to 
die for them without cant, a readiness also to dare 
to live for them." 

She had spoken very low until the last, her face 
white as mist, but the laugh and the color returned, 
as she added : 

" I have been trying all my life to tell what that 
something means, but Reever saw it in you when 
you ran into their room that night in Kaigan. 
We saw it last night when you came." 

His head was slightly bowed before her. She 
called forth his allegiance by her talk that 
had to do with the peasants and the pain of 
the world. He had seen her power for an instant 
— a kind of isolated glory possibly for his eyes 
alone. He was wondering now if Nador Isphan 
had seen something of that same power in the 
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eyes of the woman who had passed — his shield- 
ing wing. Archer liked that name even better 
now. It would be no test for a man to be true 
after such a glimpse into a woman's nature. The 
scarf that such a woman had once worn would 
mean more than any other presence in the flesh. 
The symbol of the white hyacinth became closer 
and clearer to Archer now. A man to whom the 
power of one woman was revealed could know no 
outer questing. 

He regarded Nayan Quiston now in silence. 
She had suddenly become like a little girl — gath- 
ering up her things from the table. 

" Must you go? " he asked. 

" Yes, and it is not easy to-day." 

His hand crossed his brow. 

** If you have been trying all your life to tell 
what that something means," he said, " I can only 
say that you have told it to me to-day. ... I 
think you mean men and nations must begin all 
over with the work of the world — start clean 
again about our world-business — begin with the 
soil, with the grass, with the rice, the millet and the 
wheat, the clean things, the simple and holy things 
that the peasants love, the songs that the peasants 
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sing, the songs of the soil and the rivers and the 
snows — begin and build the new world upon 
them." 

He stopped in a boy's embarrassment, alto- 
gether astonished at himself. They had arisen 
from the table. 

" I think you've got me lifted from the mono- 
rail," he added. 

" But Mr. Archer — you are close — " 

" You get what I mean? " he asked incredibly. 

" It seems that I get it all and more." 

" We'll work it out — " 

" Yes, at our breakfasts together. ... I must 
run now. Good-bye, until evening." 
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He had not left the breakfast-room. Nayan's 
mother had come. She stood with him by the win- 
dow, drinking her cup of tea. She spoke of 
Reever. 

" Strauvin is with him. I told him not to get 
up. We talked, even after you left. You need 
rest, too." 

Her brow was broader than Nayan's. He saw 
with the day that the deep dewy bloom was gone 
from her eyes. They were clear, a dark shining 
blue. The wear of life had polished them bright. 
The girl's marvelous oval was widened at the 
temples of the mother. She had coped with life, 
and brought to it many mental as well as spiritual 
decisions. She was frail as Nayan, her throat cov- 
ered in a creamy scarf. He saw her lip tremble. 

" A woman should not stand by the window in 
the strong morning light," she said laughingly, 
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drawing him back by the hand. " No one ever 
expects me to break down and shed tears as a 
mother must. I have so little time — so little 
time alone. . . . I'm so glad you've come to us. 
You're strong and well after your journey — " 

" Your meeting with Reever last night — only 
a few moments like that life has been good 
enough to show me," he said. 

" Don't, Mr. Archer, I can't bear it. ... As a 
little chap of nine, he was hurt and tried to cover 
it from me, until he was almost dead from loss of 
blood. . . . His last journey has changed him. 
He seems cold to all human emotions, except the 
love of conu'ades. He went to sleep in my arms 
and talked about the pine trees north of Baikal — 
the friends who died and those who could not 
come — " 

Her words stopped. They were staring into 
each other's eyes. Archer had no thought to do 
what he did. It simply happened. He held out 
his arms and she went to him. She was laughing 
and crying very close. 

". . . You're strangely dear to me," she said 
brokenly at last * A mother is terrible to the 
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end. I have given Reever to the Work, to the 
Service, again and again. I know that all is well ; 
that life here is but an episode; that one cannot 
lose one's own; that one must give one's life in or- 
der to save it — but there is the terrible earth- 
creature behind all that, the mother, part of Na- 
ture herself, and this says, ' He shall not be hurt, 
he shall not be destroyed. He is mine — mine — 
mine ! ' There is mystic and mammal in us — a 
woman is two creatures ! " 

Archer told her quietly what Reever meant to 
him — his strong emotion as the boy stood in the 
steam at Kaigan. *' I don't know what it is," 
he added, " no man ever appealed to me quite the 
same. There's a choke about him to me. That 
really expresses what I mean — " 

" I think I know," she said slowly. " I've been 
preparing always, but all that preparation breaks 
down when he comes into the room. I'm lonely 
for him — even when he's with me. I think it is 
because he is not to be with us long. He will give 
himself soon. He will go to the North — or will 
answer some call from the Big Mill. . . . Any 
one else would already have been dead. He has 
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incredible will and vitality. I think he wills him- 
self to use his eyes now — as if the optic nerve 
were partly paralyzed." 

Madame Quiston was called away, but sent for 
Archer a little later. Le Sar showed him to her 
wing of the house. She turned to the servant af- 
fectionately as he drew back from the door. 

" He is all true," she said. 

" His face is touched with the calm of ages," 
Archer answered. 

The mother's room adjoined the loft, the main 
part of which was the studio, a large space with a 
circle of nine or ten easels and a dais for models. 
The smaller room they now occupied was bare 
except for cushions on the padded matting; it was 
heated by an open fire. There was no bed-frame. 
The pallet and coverings were removed for the 
day. She stood to her type-machine, and her 
desk was also high and chairless. She arranged 
the cushions before the fire. He asked what she 
meant by the Big Mill which might call on Reever 
for peculiar service. 

" It would be best for Reever to tell you about 
that. I think it will not be hard for you to un- 
derstand, however, the fact that much of the work 
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of the world is done by men and societies whose 
names are not known." 

Archer confessed that he had held a theory to 
such an effect for some time — that he fancied he 
had seen the effects of such secret forces, not only 
behind empires but behind fields of moving troops. 

" You have seen so much that all is easy," 
Madame Quiston said. " When you really stop 
to think of the big religious and political monas- 
teries of the past, white and black, and their rela- 
tion to the thrones and the people, it's only a short 
step to grant the existence of similar secret 
agencies to-day. The time will come soon when 
it will be safe to give full knowledge to the world. 
Men are not crucified or burned at the stake now, 
as they were ; but there are still martyrdoms, im- 
prisonments and brothers forced into exile. If 
our work here in China were known, we would be 
broken within an hour. . . . And yet we want 
little for ourselves — only peace and strength to 
work, to give to men the quest for beauty and de- 
votion. Our passion is simple — to bestow the 
best of ourselves — " 

"That should not interfere with the govern- 
ments or impede them," Archer said. 
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" Perhaps we love the ideal so well — that our 
views are considered dangerous to existing con- 
ditions — that we hate the exploitation of the 
poor — " 

Archer smiled. " Of course I understand that 
world-wide horror. But what part am I good 
for, with you? I have come to your house. If 
I stay there must be work for me. I am not called 
elsewhere, and while I have not thought of cast- 
ing my lot with revolutionists, I have this to 
say that men like Nador Isphan, and your son 
and Strauvin, and women like you and your 
daughter have all my interest. I haven't found 
the big flaw in your work, if there is one, and until 
I do, I'm for you — " 

She was smiling into his face. " There is a 

task for you. We heard you talk last night. 

Your experience has been extraordinary. Have 

you ever wished to paint the thing exactly as you 

saw it — first person, men, events, nations, 

» 

soldiers, peasants; Russia, Austria, England, Ger- 
many — to reconstruct the big wheel of death, 
exactly as your mind and soul contains it, at its 
very highest? . . . The situation of England and 
India as you see it, if you will? The inter-rela- 
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tions of England, Russia, Japan, America — so 
utterly complicated and baffling to us all, if you 
will? . . . Your eyes gleam." 

'' I have thought sometimes of finding a hill and 
precipice, some isolated mountain and ravine — 
of writing the thing for my own satisfaction and 
dropping the pages over the escarpment after- 
ward. I did some very cool and innocent articles 
following Strauvin's Trieste" he added. 

" Reever told me that story," Madame Quiston 
said. " The Big Mill can use such a report from 
a world-wise idealist, but only five of us here, and 
six or seven in the Juristi Mountains, will know 
who furnished the documents." 

Archer felt called to begin at once. Also he 
wanted breakfasts with Nayan. 

" I will give it all I have," he said. 

Her hand came out to him. " And you will 
remain here for the present. Reever wishes it 
very much. He will tell you what he can about 
the Big Mill." 

Her power had returned. She had a grasp of 
international affairs that would have made a man 
significant in any country, but all the time she was 
feminine as lace and vine-leaves and the inimitable 
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fabrics she wore. The spirit of Romance about 
her had touched the aesthetic sense in Archer from 
the first moment. He had not heard of the father 
of her children, except that he was Russian, but 
he knew that the beautiful Irish face before him 
had met a great love — that the fire and beauty of 
this great love had much to do with the magic 
that was around Reever Quiston and the sister, 
for his own eyes. 

" You are very dear to me — to us all," the 
mother said at last. " I shall never forget run- 
ning to your open arms. It's our secret." 



XIII 
tantesoon's 

Archer was alone the rest of the day. He 
smiled a bit to himself at being " in for it." He 
had understood the existence of the new social or- 
ders in Russia, China, India and America, since the 
beginning of the Great War. Much had called 
him to the causes of these Young Men. He re- 
alized also that there was much danger; that Old 
China was trying desperately to burn and poison 
and stamp out the revolutionary spirit which mo- 
mentarily became more powerful. 

Reever and Strauvin took him oflf to Tante- 
soon's that night. The famous cafe was in Cop- 
persmith's Road near the Three-Flowered Gate. 
The lower floor was dingy as a go-down, a high 
candle here and there, swimming in an iron dish 
among great vats and casks, cat-footed boys to 
show the way to the stairs. A huge upper door 
swung open. It was like the foyer of an opera- 
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house between the acts. An oriental assembly, 
richly dressed, moved restlessly among gambling 
devices — many wonderful native faces for the 
eye of one who had known only the grimy muffled 
faces of the winter caravans so long. 

"This is a rest-room and a hall of chance," 
Quiston told them. " We'll go through and find 
a table. One can gamble here with copper cash 
or any coin of commerce." 

He spoke in Chinese to an attendant at one of 
the three closed and curtain-covered doors. 
This person inclined his head, uncovered two claw- 
like fingers to touch a knob of the door, and 
simpered with utmost fatigue as the door opened. 
He then sheathed his claws once more in a sleeve 
of brocade that sank listlessly to his knees. 

A vast room with tables, wrought hanging 
lamps and many voices. Upon a dais in the far 
distance a grave monarch sat, moving his head 
slowly and rhythmically around the room. An 
aged servant now suffered them to occupy a table 
of walnut with flowered insets of silver and pearl 
and ivory. The wood had the life of the human 
hand in it and was carved like lace. 

" If you should go to that master of assembly 
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on the dais and say that you had been robbed of a 
hundred pounds," Quiston said in his quick, quiet 
way, *' the amount would be paid to you at once — 
no carping, no questions. If you were playing a 
trick, the result would be the same. You'd be 
permitted to leave the house. Of course, you 
would never be alone again until all was straight. 
The idea is that only human royalty is expected to 
patronize Tantesoon's. The old man himself has 
been dead for two hundred years, but his theory of 
service for princes has affected the whole Empire. 
They speak of him still as a living force in this 
room. You can get any famous wine, and stan- 
dard tobacco-leaf in cigarette, cigar or water- 
pipe. If you ordered a harem to be arranged for 
you, even designating a certain fastidious assort- 
ment, it would be ready for occupation by mid- 
night. . . . It's good to breathe the air again — 
old Tantesoon's — vain and decadent and all for 
a price, but decently done. China doesn't die 
down like Rome or Carthage. China is back to 
the changeless yellow, as the race began. It 
beats on." 

Quiston paused and laughed in swift embarrass- 
ment. *' I'm doing a monologue," he muttered. 
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** It's the feel of home. I always think hell is like 
this — like Tantesoon's — spectral dignity — 
every night the same — ^" 

Strauvin was leaning forward, his broad bright 
face half-adoring, half-indulgent. 

" I could play to your talk," he said. 

** You can have brandy from Bruges, wine from 
Fontainebleu, whiskey from Alabama or Ireland." 

" I would like some tea," said Strauvin. 

" You do well. Tea — best of all," Reever 
said, turning to Archer. '' And when one asks 
for tea here, it means Tantesoon's own. No one 
knows the blend or where it comes from; it was 
never known to change. The water is brought 
from a spring above the sources of the Peiho in 
the Lu-gong hills. Tea for a price — " 

" Tea for me," said Archer, " and more of the 
monologue." 

" Every man to his taste in Tantesoon's," 
Reever added. ** Some call for damsels and con- 
fections, some for teas and wines and the little 
sleep-flowers. If you are weary and wish to sleep 
with a dream-pipe, that also is in Tantesoon's. 
There is the Lotus Room, the Room of the Magic 
Boatman, the Room of the Rivers, the Room of 
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the Book of the Dead. ... I must stop, at least 
I must tell you what is nearer our work — for 
even Tantesoon's belongs to our enemies, the 
Elder Generation. ... I have ordered white 
grapes, and you shall know tea at last. Ah, yes. 
Archer, the Dowager at Kaigan, no tea like that 
but next to that, you will find Tantesoon's, I am 
sure. Now listen and look around. Don't ap- 
pear interested particularly. Break in and ask 
questions. We won't speak each other's name 
aloud." 

In the next half-hour Reever talked of much 
that was new to Archer's experience. His powers 
of belief were tested more than during the night 
before in the mother's room. Reever told of two 
centers of force, one purely religious, called the 
White Council and located in the Gobi Desert, 
and the other in the Juristi Mountains of India 
called the Big Mill and said to be engaged in the 
science and politics of the world. 

" The Big Mill is made up of a group of wise 
and extraordinary men who are striving secretly 
to bring about reforms for the good of all coun- 
tries. They are identified with the revolutionists, 
but not to demolish, rather to construct. The 
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soldier fights for his country — the revolution- 
ist fights for the future. The hunchback Nifton 
Bend, recently assassinated by Old China, — a 
countryman of yours, Archer — was one of the 
chief workers. His two Chinese friends, Min- 
glapo and Dr. Ti Kung, were put to death at the 
same time. They were master-workmen for the 
big times ahead. 

" We called Nifton Bend ' The General,' be- 
cause he was the organizer of Young China's 
army. He used to come to our house in the Road 
of the Drinking Wells, until he became so im- 
portant in a military and political way against the 
interests of the old government. A young Amer- 
ican named Romney (and a friend of Nifton 
Bend's) got clear from Minglapo's house on the 
day of the General's death. He is said to have 
fled to the Gobi, where old Rajananda holds forth 
as outpost for the White Council. My mother 
says that we may meet this Romney — " 

Archer glanced curiously into Reever's face 
but the latter did not realize that his words had a 
fantastical side for one familiar only with world 
points of view. 

" The business of the White Council is ethical," 
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Reever added. " It has to do with the soul of 
mankind. It Is made up of saints and holy men, 
very wise in the paths to God, My mother has 
more to do with this center than I. She says the 
White Council is the guide and guard of human- 
ity's spiritual life ; and that its Inner Temple is hid 
away from the ken of the world deep in one of the 
unexplored portions of the Gobi. She says, com- 
pared to this Inner Temple, the Vatican is a salon 
open to the public and the monasteries of Tibet a 
concourse for pilgrims — ^" 

There was much deep and animate description. 
Reever's eyes often dulled away so that his words 
were as those from behind a screen. The many 
voices in the room made a low roar like rain, but 
so steady and rounded into one intonation that 
all distraction of it had ceased. Archer's mind 
was intensely animate. Every turn of his head 
disclosed a separate picture. 

One might study the brown portieres, the wood- 
carvings or the jeweled insets, the hanging lamps 
of copper and iron, or the jewel-studded kettles 
of fresh boiling water, which the bearers brought 
to the earthen pots on the tables — an evening for 
each, and a microcosm in the faces of men. Tan- 
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tesoon's held a tireless fascination, and at the 
same time the talk of Reever Quiston seemed to 
open the lid of the Orient for Archer's imagina- 
tion. . . . White Council, consort and pilot- 
vessel of humanity's soul; the Big Mill of prac- 
tical mystics, so far merely intimated; the hunch- 
back, Nifton Bend, architect of Young China, 
servant of the mysterious Juristi forces, the 
dreamer who would not sacrifice the builders. 
• • . Romney, styled " The Messenger," . . • 
The Inner Temple . . . the great Democracy of 
the future with young China, the nucleus • . . the 
Art School, Nifton Bend tarrying there in early 
days • . . to-morrow's breakfast and the great 
work at hand . . . Strauvin humming softly now 
over his teacup, the spirit of Nador living 
again . . . 

Reever Quiston held up a cluster of white 
grapes. His eyes that had been empty as dead 
furnaces, lit up again in enthusiasm. 

" These mean drink to me," he said, " and 
they mean Nature. They are made of water and 
sunlight, of clay and limestone — pale skins of un- 
spoiled wine. There is but one valley in Asia 
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where they grow, a valley where a hundred thou- 
sand men have died since Tamerlane — where 
Tatar and Mongol and Dsungarian have met for 
goring. Each grape is more wonderful than the 
one before — each grape a cool kiss of earth per- 
fume and liquid light — " 

" He is music to me," said Strauvin. " It is a 
song of the soil that he sings. I shall live in 
Tantesoon's upon grapes and tea, and bring forth 
a song that shall cross all the rivers." 

Archer recalled that Nayan had said to him, 
" You have crossed all the rivers." It appeared 
to be a saying at the Art School. 

". . . One by one, the important young work- 
ers of the world are gathered in," Reever was 
saying. " The White Council is the source of 
hundreds of movements around the world — each 
of which has a secret section which the many never 
hear of. But the more promising candidates are 
passed on and up — watched over and tested and 
trained and turned into specialists — all for the 
quickening, the unifying and the illumination of 
the big field — the one field that is big enough to 
challenge a real man — one globe, one coun- 
try. 
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Archer, in a kind of romantic conception, saw 
the binding lines from the Juristi and the Gobi, 
bringing together the mystics of poetry and art 
and invention, of ministry and priesthood in every 
land, revealing the fundamental secret of the great 
love-story of the universe. He refrained from 
offering any view of his own. The reward was 
a bit of world-politics which he had long wanted 
to hear. 

" Big things are doing here in China," Reever 
said. " Power has been marching in while we 
were gone with the camels. The death of Nifton 
Bend amounts to martyrdom, and that's the most 
perfect propaganda principle. Russian interests 
and Chinese interests are one. Russia alone 
stands to be the big winner in the War, but the im- 
perialistic Russia will be done for and exhausted 
like the other countries. The younger and cleaner 
Russia will finish the work. Many of the units of 
this force of the future are exiles now — some are 
here in Peking. The Big Mill is making them see 
that with Russia and Young China working to- 
gether, Asia and Europe will be a unit — " 

" A long time hence, possibly," Archer said. 

" Not too long to work toward," Reever an- 
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swered. " Old China and Young Japan are one 
in many interests. Old China, if left alone, will 
become a Japanese Asia — " 

It was at this instant that Archer took one of 
the real shocks of his life. The swing of one of 
the big outer doors caught his eyes — the door 
they had come through. A man in European garb 
paused there an instant, casting a swift eye over 
the tables — the livid line from brow to nose- 
tip — Villmont. 

Archer turned his back and touched Reever's 
hand. The eyes came in to him. 

" An Austrian secret agent at the door we en- 
tered — trailed me from Trieste to Damascus — 
confessed himself satisfied there, no longer in- 
terested in my case. Had my word that I was 
coming to Peking. Here doubtless for me. . . . 
Fm sorry, but it won't do for me to return to 
your house — " 

Reever's look was baleful for a second, almost 
ophidian, a cool smile on his lips. He had taken 
in the man at the door. 

" On the contrary, you must invite him to the 
house," he said. 
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Archer shook his head. ^^ It is not my mis- 
sion to bring trouble to the Art School." 

" You'll have to let me manage for the pres- 
ent. We thrive on these matters," Quiston added 
leisurely. " Everything would be complicated by 
your going away. . . . Strauvin and I will leave 
you here. I'll come back in an hour with a Chi- 
nese boy who will see what your friend is up to. 
Let him find you, or hail him after we're gone. 
Talk to him freely — " 

Reever and Strauvin arose. 

" It looks bad — it looks dark to me," Archer 
said. " I would much prefer to go away." 

" For once, I insist. I must get a trailer for 
him. . • . He's got you now — likely located you 
to-day. It won't do to change the main plan in 
the slightest. We'll make him very comfortable 
if he should consent to accompany you home. . . . 
We'll be waiting up for you — " He bent low 
and whispered, '* Archer, only the tasks of the 
Big Mill or the White Council can keep you and 
me apart from now on." 



^ 
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MUFFLEWING 



Archer did not turn. He was astonished at 
himself that he had permitted Reever to go with- 
out insisting on the point that he must not re- 
turn to the Art School. He wondered if the 
lure of breakfasts with Nayan had any part in 
his dumbness. He could hardly believe that he 
had tolerated an arrangement that menaced her 
life. 

He wondered if Villmont had seen him ; still he 
did not turn. He thought coldly of leaving Pe- 
king, of the things that had happened since he 
entered the city-gate the afternoon before. . • . 
Secret services of the world; young men every- 
where called to revolutionary service according 
to their vision and effectiveness ; thread of espion- 
age beneficent and malignant around the world; 
even nations, the pawns of groups of men, whose 
names were never heard — it was like a dream to 
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him in this queer waiting moment, and at the 
very entrance of this new world, a girl had stood 
and changed his heart. . . . 

A hand touched his shoulder now. He looked 
up and smiled into the sinister face that he had 
first observed in the garden of the bay-leaves at 
Trieste. 

" Archer — hello — I'm sorry, old chap — but 
I'll make it as easy for you as I can." 

He had forgotten Villmont's hand — long and 
cool and lax. 

" Hello, Villmont. Sit down and tell me about 



it." 



" You were a long time coming — " 
" I did the journey on your favorite convey- 
ances — practically all. What did you forget to 
ask me, Villmont? " 

". . . They called me to the carpet — my first 
criticism in the service. I didn't tell them that I 
was too soft for camel-work, but I told them all 
the rest. They concluded that my position in 
regarding you was not flawless, but, worst of all, 
they showed me that I had sadly neglected my 
geography. You know, I quite forgot that you 
would pass through Russian territory at Merv — 
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that you would be in touch with the Russian fronts 
through the civil authorities there, if you cared. 
• . • Vienna said, at best, I should have seen you 
past Merv. I must have been worn down pretty 
close to the amber, to think I had it all straight- 
ened out for my folks. They offered me a chance 
to make good on the story that you were heading 
for Peking by the caravan trails. You've saved 
my reputation. Archer, but a long time you were 
in getting here — " 

"There's any little thing you want to drink," 
Archer said. 

He was trying hard to keep his eyes from the 
white line from forehead to upper lip. 

Villmont spoke just words. His frankness was 
not engaging. Archer found that he had either 
talked with men too much, or the long traverse 
had cleansed and sensitized his surfaces, so that 
the bland and the glib did not adhere. ... It 
did not greatly mattter — the worst had happened 
with Villmont's coming. Archer recalled Quis- 
ton's instant concentration of hatred. It was not 
so with himself. He was more inclined to re- 
gard the secret agent as a personal handicap. 

" The hot sands to Damascus showed me up as 
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a mess," Villmont was saying. " I've been going 
in for the baths and the beauty-parlors — " 

'' I suppose Tantesoon's has them attached," 
Archer remarked. 

" Tantesoon's for Manzanilla," said Villmont, 
" a sherry from my own province in Spain — not 
my castle. Archer — province of Spain. It's the 
wine of boyhood — dry, still, aromatic and nutty 
— sheer tonic when one's pulling back into 
form — " 

" You came around by ship, of course? " Archer 
asked. 

Yes, leisurely." 

How long have you been here ? " 

" Four months in the vicinity — * Peking and 
vicinity,' as the map says — " 

" You must have believed in me rather well, 
not to lose faith as the months went on — " 

" I had more faith than Vienna," said Vill- 
mont. " I forgot to tell you — that there were 
developments the night we strolled out into Trieste 
and later sailed on the Aldebaran. It appears 
that they learned that you had been ditched by 
your publication in America. Naturally, not 
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knowing you — not having had the pleasure of 
seeing you give up the last touch of brandy to an 
unsought companion — they took the American 
part as a bit sensational in connection with the 
assassination-attempt in which your cook was con- 
cerned — " 

" If I should go to America now — would it 
break the connection which Austria has established 
between you and me? " 

Even as he asked, Archer realized that the 
answer would guarantee nothing. What Vill- 
mont said did not even mean that the opposite 
would be true. 

" Safely ensconsed in America — your friends 
about you — and I would be on my way home in a 
fortnight." 

" There is no particular call for me to go to 
America — I think we discussed that," the 
American added. '' In fact, China's present peace 
is dramatic to me. I took in about all the war I 
wanted in Austria. Moreover, a man not per- 
mitted to write facts might try his hand here at 
the decorative — word-pictures, fiction, possibly. 
I've never heard of Tantesoon's being done ade- 
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quately, for instance. I had half made up my 
mind to tarry a while by the Three-Flowered 
Gate — " 

" Don't let me disturb any of your plans — " 

Archer arose. 

" That's just the point. Anyway, Villmont, it's 
adios for to-night. I have lodgings in the Road 
of the Drinking Wells, No. 77. I shall be glad 
to see you at any time, though I may move a little 
closer to Tantesoon's — " 

" Drop in of an evening, Archer. It does me 
good. Vienna or not, it does me good." 

Villmont placed two fingers for a moment on 
the upper rim of his empty glass. This meant 
to the ambassador plenipotentiary on the dais 
that the guest wanted another service of the same. 

Archer found his sedan and sank back, re- 
flecting that he had allowed himself to be 
treated, at least, to one more breakfast with 
Nayan. . . . Reever had not returned when he 
reached the house in the Road of the Drinking 
Wells. Le Sar took him from the hands of 
the door-boy and asked if there was not something 
he could furnish from the " institution of kitchen, 
or cuisine." Archer asked to have Mr. Reever 
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tap at his door when he came in. The lamp 
burned for hours, but the one first to knock was 
Nayan, not the brother. Archer had been up and 
ready for many minutes. 

They were in the hall and on the stairs and 
down below in the breakfast room without words. 
Le Sar seemed to seat them at the same time. 
They were opposite, but the gray of morning 
was made of silence. Archer knew that he had 
thought too much of this hour. The attainment 
numbed. He could not understand why it was 
the same with her, unless she had heard of the 
Villmont complication and was hurt that he had 
consented to endanger them. This thought 
plunged him deeper, until there was a kind of 
pain between them. Le Sar, bending a little, 
said to Archer : 

" It was very late when Mr. Reever came in. 
The message that was left with me was given, 
but your lamp was doubtless extinguished, having 
ceased to burn." 

Archer looked up into the remarkable Chinese 
face. The servant's words had restored him; 
also at that moment he was closer to defining the 
effect of Le Sar's face upon his mind. The skin 
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and even the delicate features seemed drawn back 
to a point near the base of the queue. 

*' I've been trying to think since yesterday what 
his face reminded me of," he said to Nayan. 
" It's a certain kind of flower with the petals 
pulled and folded back — " 

*' I know what you mean. I see it too, per- 
fectly now. It's the cyclamen — " 

" That's it — just that." 

" But I don't like the cyclamen — and I do like 
Le Sar." 

The subject was exhausted, but not the re- 
sources of Le Sar's intervention. Archer 
asked : 

" Did Reever tell you that I had taken his word 
about coming back to this house, though I am 
under surveillance from Europe?" 

" He said it was hard to convince you of the 
better way." 

" I obeyed. I am not convinced." 

" But you would not let a secret agent dis- 
organize all our plans. My mother was terrified 
at the thought of your wanting to go." 

Archer leaned forward. " You are very won- 
derful to me — Reever, your mother and you. 
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I am learning rapidly, but it rather took the wind 
out of me to endanger your house. Mind, this 
Villmont was with me from Trieste to Damascus. 
He is restless and capable. He will probe and 
pick and penetrate — " 

" Let him. There is really nothing for him 
to find. We have everything ' fool-proof,' as 
Reever says, with years of reputation — I sound 
like a British boarding matron. . . • Reever was 
just speaking of your cook in the Carpathians — 
the velour hat and the white hyacinth." 

Archer determined some time to tell her of the 
Shielding Wing. 

" It was Nador who really brought me this 
way," he said. " I couldn't breathe straight 
war after he was gone. I thought of his part 
last night at Tantesoon's, and yesterday morning 
at breakfast. Nador was quiet like Strauvin, 
quiet and intrepid in a masterful way, like your 
brother — " 

Nayan spoke: 

" There's nothing so challenging in the world 
as the friendship of men — that humorous, flash- 
ing, quick-handed, ice-cold devotion of men for 
each other. They can die, but they find it so 
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hard to speak. . . . They love you that way," 
she added suddenly. 

Archer spoke hastily of Strauvin : 

" He opens his mouth to speak, once or twice 
in a long evening; it's just a sentence or two, but 
it's music. I think he hears a kind of comple- 
tion of sounds that most people miss. Two or 
three hundred Chinese were intoning with culti- 
vated repression at the tables last night. The 
sound rose and fell rhythmically, like one vol- 
ume. It became silence. I fancied it gave 
Strauvin something we didn't hear. He hummed 
and drummed the table softly — and it was little 
Nador back again over the supper fires. I get 
bewildered thinking of Nador humming Trieste 
and Strauvin himself playing it at Kaigan — I, 
writing Siberian narratives from a distance un- 
der the stimulus of Strauvin's genius on a Petro- 
grad audience, hearing the same music hummed 
by a revolutionist all through a campaign, and 
finding the master himself on the other side of 
Asia." 

" There's such a sweep to him," Nayan said 
with curious enthusiasm. " His face sometimes 
is just a peasant's — broad, simple, with high 
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cheek-bones and the slow, small eyes. Then it 
lights and flashes — a kind of hero stepping forth. 
It is a sweep from the soil to the stars." 

For an instant Archer seemed out on the bleak 
Dsungarian trail again — gray winter and gray- 
white mountains, an empty world, and iron hard. 
. . . But she did not have breakfasts with 
Strauvin. 

" I am very proud to be here with him," Archer 
said slowly. 

He was studying her hand upon the cloth. It 
moved a little toward him under his eyes, and 
turned half-upward, though she did not know. 
** I think Strauvin's music will be one of the forces 
in turning the soldiers back from the fronts — 
to trench their own lands for tile." 

She did not answer. He added: 

'* Fm proud to be here with the man that 
opened the stockade for him, and showed him 
the way to the last pines north of Baikal." 

Still a moment of silence. Nayan closed her 
eyes in the way one does to press out a tear, but 
there was no tear now. She shook her head. 

" It is bewildering," she said. " I think we 
are strange this morning. There wasn't any- 
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thing to say at first and now there's so much. 
Each morning it is harder to run away and teach. 
I'd like to spend the day with you and Strauvin 
and Reever — listening to the talcs to-night 
at Tantesoon's. . . . Oh, we must all stand to- 
gether — that's all there is to it. That's all there 
is to it, Mr. Archer. Things are different since 
you came — different and deeper and of greater 
import somehow. Now you're all uncomfortable 
again 1 When anyone says a good thing to you, 
something flies from you and out of the room. 
I hear Reever coming. Good-bye. I'll tap 
again to-morrow at seven." 

When Archer looked up, Reever was sitting 
opposite. At the door of the dining-room a 
young Persian boy stood. He could not have 
been twenty, but was tall and intensely attractive, 
the morning light about his bronzed face. His 
name was Tassan. Nayan had told Archer of 
his work at the Chinese University and his life 
and death attachment for her brother. 

" We hit something, old man," Reever said. 
" I saw you leave Tantesoon's. I put our little 
MufBewing on your Austrian's trail — never a 
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better boy, all shadow, all eye, trained from an 
infant. He was to report to me at one this 
morning at Tantesoon's or send his brother. I 
was there. The brother came. Your man did 
not follow you — spoke to two or three Chinese 
but most casually, lingered at Tantesoon's until 
midnight; then went to his lodging in Bookseller's 
at Meng's Tower — but did not stay. Our 
Mufflewing was called to the road again after 
him. Villmont was active but alone, drinking 
quietly. He returned to Tantesoon's. Muffle- 
wing waited outside at the secret agent's sedan, 
or near. His brother left him to procure a leaf 
of rice and fish — and returned to find our little 
Mufflewing dying in a circle of sedan coolies." 

" Murdered — " 

" Yes, but there is the peculiarity that your 
Villmont did not appear to know that Mufflewing 
was on his trail — " 

" But somebody following Villmont did," said 
Archer. 

" Exactly." 

" Which means — " 

" One or more of several things." 

" I was thinking just that," said Archer. 
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The two men were silent a moment. Madame 
Quiston came in and sat between them. She had 
evidently heard the story as far as this. 

" What chance was there of Mufflewing en- 
countering personal trouble — something that 
had nothing to do with our affair? " Archer asked. 

" Just a chance, a very long one — a quiet and 
inoffensive youth of the boy class, though I 
think he must have resisted arrest to have brought 
his end upon him. They probably wanted him 
alive. His case is in the hands of the civil au- 
thorities now. They'll give out nothing, but a 
quarrel of sedan-coolies — " 

" He was dying when the younger brother got 
there?" 

" Yes. No woi'ds. Not a sign passed be- 
tween them." 

" You think Villmont was a center of interest 
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to the Peking authorities, without his know- 
ing? " 

" All foreigners are watched." 

" If someone undertook to follow you in a 
night-walk — some native — would he be in dan- 
ger of death? " Archer asked. 

" A native, following me, would be put out of 
the way in case it was considered important for 
the field of my observation to be kept altogether 
clear. Mother China has always reserved the 
right to put her own to death. There are tonffs 
within tonffs. ... I can't see Russia or Germany 
or an Austrian second-spy caring to risk the mur- 
der of Mufflewing. At first I thought of counter- 
espionage on Villmont by Russia — you being a 
secondary consideration. But we don't know even 
if Villmont is Austrian straight. The chances 
are that Vienna could make few moves without 
Russia being advised; certainly Vienna suffers 
German inspection of all her doings and depar- 
tures — " 

Le Sar came to the table at this point to re- 
port to Madame Quiston that Yutaka Tahara had 
called to see her. 

" He is early," she said with a quick smile. 
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*' Ask him to wait, — and have him observed. 
Wait, have Tassan watch him. Yutaka wants to 
bring another Japanese boy to the. Art School," 
she added. 

There was quiet for a moment. 

" I believe you said Old China and Young 
Japan are affinities," Archer said. 

" Old China is afraid of war," Reever ex- 
plained. '' Old China has been called upon to 
give up to Japan practically all that is important 
to her integrity. She is temporizing on these 
points. She prefers to give in part rather than 
to fight, but she realizes, from the spectacle of 
Korea, for instance, that to acquiesce in part means 
to be over-ridden. At the same time she is not 
averse to a kind of commercial consolidation of 
interests with Japan, on an iron-clad basis of 
peace. Old China is a race of merchants. She 
abhors the waste of war." 

" Yet giving in to Japan would mean a war in 
Asia later such as is working itself out in Eu- 
rope now," Archer said, and added whimsically: 
" Yutaka Tahara wants to bring another Japa- 
nese boy to the Art School." 

Deep within, the minds of the three were strug- 
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gling with the mystery of Mufflewing and Vill- 
mont's purpose, but the coming of the Japanese 
caller had opened the political afiair. 

" Young China is sparring for time," Reever re- 
sumed. *' We need time to form, to build, to take 
over bit by bit the management of Empire. The 
White Council mystics are behind us, and they 
reach down to the people. The Big Mill sages 
are behind us and they reach all the genius and in- 
tellectual force of the younger men. We want 
time to join hands with the new races in Russia 
and America and India. We all want the same 
thing — to put off the Old and take on the New. 
Japan is most formidable, because the old imper- 
ial destructive civilization, now dying in Europe, 
is her ideal. She is neither in nor beyond it! 
For her, it is still ahead. Fifty years of Japan- 
ese Asia would no more than bring us to the point 
of Europe in Nineteen Fourteen." 

" These were the matters which occupied the 
mind of The General, Mr. Archer," Madame 
Quiston said. '' He had the plan to check the 
Japanese in case of their invasion of China, but 
we were not ready to put it through. The pa- 
pers which your countryman, Mr. Romney, 
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dropped in the Pei-ho — ended that story for the 



time — " 



"The deaths of three men in Japan, possibly 
the death of one, would give us considerable 
time," Reever concluded. " The Elder Japanese 
statesmen are awaiting European developments 
before enforcing the demands from China. They 
rely upon the exhaustion of Europe to prevent in- 
tervention. But Young Japan cannot wait. 
Young Japan is trying at this moment to force 
Its demands on China. Three, possibly one, of 
its leaders are the most dangerous enemies of 
Young China — " 

The face of Mother Quiston seemed to fade 
into the gray of misery, as Archer had seen once 
before. He was struck with the presence of a 
dread, which found no words. She arose, spoke 
to Le Sar at the door, and returned presently, 
whispering: 

" Yutaka Tahara, quite alone for many min- 
utes, did not even sit back in his chair, much less 
arise. The Japanese are circumspect. . . . Yu- 
taka is one of the most enthusiastic students we 
have. He can copy anything. I shall have to 
try his friend." 
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She turned again. 

" Just a moment," said Archer. " Sit down, 
please. • • • It may be Old China that plucked 
Mufflewing. It may be Young Japan. Or they 
may be one in this particular. On the other hand, 
it may be Europe, watching Villmont — Austria, 
with a second man to see that Villmont Is straight, 
or Germany to see that Austria is straight, or 
Russia to see what Austria Is about in my con- 
nection — or all three, working separately and 
sleeplessly in the big task of revolutionary sup- 
pression. I could go on indefinitely with possi- 
bilities. The point is, I am the bait that lured 
Villmont here. I am already responsible for the 
death of Mufflewing. There is no place in the 
world where I would rather be, but I think it is 
best for me to go — " 

" Don't speak of it again 1 " Reever said. The 
quick hand tightened upon Archer's sleeve. 

" That's all finished, Mr. Archer," the mother 
added. ** We know how you feel. We love it in 
you. But we can't do without. you. Supposing 
trouble should come, and Reever were away? 
Nayan and I would have no one to turn to. • . . 
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I think Reever is going away soon. Oh, let us 
have you, while we can — " 

Archer bowed. " I shall say no more." 

He went to his room, and stood silently for 
some moments leaning against his desk. He was 
thinking of Nayan, and his furious rush of cold 
and isolation, when she spoke with enthusiasm 
about Strauvin. He talked to himself presently : 

" You bring a menace to this house — but they 
have spoken. They mean what they say. As 
for her turning to Strauvin, Miss Nayan shows in 
this, as in all other matters so far, her inimitable 
good taste. . • • You can be weak, oS tone and 
color now by trying to call in what she pulls from 
you. Or you can be a man and go the limit for 
this girl — give her the best and deepest and new- 
est. The rest is on the knees of the gods. • . . 
And now, to your little wide-open job of writing." 

He felt better. Reever noticed a change when 
Archer came in a few minutes before tiffin. Also, 
Reever had a development to report. 

" I hate to give up the picture of Villmont be- 
ing the first of a string of spies working back to 
European capitals," he said. '* Maybe there's 
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something to it still, but I don't think it was Eu- 
rope that got Mufflewing and his brother." 

"The brother, too?" Archer asked quickly. 

" He went back to his work after leaving me 
this morning, arranging to report in one of our 
deep places at ten, or send a second. Villmont, 
who was up most of the night, as you know, was 
also abroad early. The brother took the trail 
with another lad playing second. This new boy 
lost his point near the Tatar Gates — that is, 
he had Villmont, but there was no one between. 
There had been momentary obscurations in the 
crowds- — all native crowds. After three tests, 
the new one found he was alone with the foreigner 
— Mufflewing's brother having been flicked off the 
trail. All native crowds, Archer. There's no 
doubt about it. It's Mother China herself. 
She's watching Villmont for reasons. We won't 
see Mufflewing's brother again. He'll die before 
he speaks. The new lad dropped Villmont and 
returned to report to me. And still Villmont 
doesn't know." 

*' I can't be so sure. I'll see him to-night at 
Tantesoon's," Archer said. 
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Reever regarded him a moment and then ap- 
peared to resume breathing. 

" I've been crippled, but that's done for," 
Archer added. " I'm on the job now -^ no 
wobble. Only tell me when to quit." 

" Yes — yes, I'll say when — " Reever finished. 

Le Sar brought in Tassan, the Persian boy, at 
this moment. 



XVI 



" COMRADES " 



There was a hush at dinner. Nayan was 
there. Archer had come closer to the group since 
morning. Their faces, often turned his way, were 
stimulus for thought and action. Le Sar served 
them superlatively. Reever and his mother sat 
close together, the outer hand of each appearing 
only. They spoke sometimes to the group, but 
more often in low tones to each other. Nayan 
was between Strauvin and Archer. Then — so 
easily it happened — Nayan and Archer were 
alone. 

" I am afraid to have you go to Tantesoon's," 
she said. 

" Villmont and I are old comrades — " 

" Not that word for him," she whispered. 

" You are right. I have begun to see the high 
and holy meaning of the word comrade — " 

" It means men and women who are welded 
together in a Cause fit to die for." 

157 
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^^ I used to think it meant the long-haired, lost- 
eyed, loud-voiced ones,'' he said with a smile. 

** It means the Actionists," she answered in- 
tensely. " It means the men and women who can 
look at each other with a kind of prayer in their 
eyes, and who can face death alone and laugh at 
it—" 

" You say it in a sentence," he told her. 

She turned to him. " Did you notice the 
strange quiet in the room a few moments ago — 
while the others were still here. It was as if 
everyone knew we were not to be here long; as 
if we were already awaiting execution — that 
calm and quiet. . . . My mdther has been in the 
presence of death. Reever has been there, and 
Strauvin, and you — but I have not yet. I've not 
been tried. Sometimes, in the streets alone, 
hurrying home in the dusk, in this city (which is 
my city, in a sense), I have felt the great loneli- 
ness, almost to crying out. I don't know if I 
could face death alone and laugh at it. The 
others have borne so much. They have always 
spared me — " 

** You might doubt yourself, but another would 
never doubt," he said. 
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" I must pass through the tests before I can 
know. To-night I am all human — full of needs 
and hesitancies. I want my own near. The 
world is so full of agony. I don't see how you 
can ever be calm again — you who have seen so 
much — the great marches and bivouacs, the meet- 
ings of armed men, the hospital trains, and all the 
caravans. I should think you would lose hope — 
lose your way in the many — " 

" One meets a friend here and there," he said. 
" I was numbed and half a man from the desola- 
tion that night at Kaigan. One friend is enough 
to keep one from being lost in the many — " 

" One comrade,** she whispered. 

It shook him, but he kept it secret. Her head 
was bent toward him, but uplifted as she spoke, 
the light of the lamp upon her brown hair. The 
word meant Nayan to him now. There was 
force about her presence. She seemed all strength 
and tenderness, all wisdom and frivolity, all be- 
stowal and receptivity. But there was a passion 
to it all, that was above and beneath comrade. 
It had to do with the fusion of two into one — 
all else, men, women, friends, kindred, the world, 
extraneous to this fusion. It meant mating; it 
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meant the silence and the vales — two in the great 
solitude. 

Archer felt his fears again. A man who loves 
a woman may have lost all fears and passed all 
tests of the world, only to be born anew into ago- 
nies for her health, to have and to hold her love, 
to guard her life. Comrade — a pale glory about 
the word; it stood upon a cool eminence; it ex- 
pressed much, but not the burning passions of 
the love of man and woman. For an instant 
Archer had looked into her eyes — her face lower 
than his, but upheld. 

" But comrades are never afraid," she said 
queerly — after waiting for him to speak. 

A muscle back of his chin tightened. Her 
words tore at the secret in him, but he thought 
she would not have spoken so had she dreamed 
what was in his mind. 

" One pays a price for becoming fear-proof," 
he answered. " He goes alone henceforth — 
alone or in groups — never with the one." 

He had looked away. He did not quite hear 
what she said — just a syllable or two, like " Al- 
lah.'* Strauvin in the next room had begun to 
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play. It was his Hymn of the Planters. They 
had arisen. 

" He always says you can hear it in the great 
corn country in the Spring — as if anyone might 
transcribe it as he did, just passing through — " 

" He breaks one's heart — with his peasants," 
Archer muttered. 

" Listen a little, before you go. . . . To-night 
has been like one of our breakfasts, hasn't it?" 

" And unexpected — " 

** Hurry back, won't you, from Tantesoon's? " 

Her face was lower, and upheld. 

Villmont had joined him at one of the black 
inlaid tables. Archer tried his sherry that night, 
and smiled again over the little joke of the castles 
in Spain. The agent asked about the Art School. 

" I was brought up in the atmosphere of painter- 
folk," Archer told him. "The place is homey 
and familiar. By the way," he remarked, " I 
thought of asking you to help me to American 
passports here, since I'm a stranger. You cer- 
tainly know, if anybody does, how strongly en- 
trenched I was with credentials for field-work be- 
fore your friends in Austria relieved me." 
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" Anything I can do is at your service," Vill- 
mont said, though a queer caution forced its way 
through the cheerful manner. 

Archer fancied that Villmont's position was 
none too strong in Peking. He allowed his eyes 
to rove to the bridge of the other's nose and 
linger there. He spoke slowly : 

" You might go with me to-morrow to the 
American Legation," he continued. 

" The fact is. Archer — you must know it — 
I can't appear like that. In the very nature of 
things, the less we come forward — " 

" I know. But our relation is more or less 
perfunctory. I thought I had th: honor of being 
the whole reason of your stay in Peking — " 

" You ought to know that by this time," Vill- 
mont said, repeating impatiently the signal for 
fresh wine. 

'* As a matter of fact, Austria was a bit loose 
in taking up my American passports. I think I 
shall go to your Legation, if I encounter difficulty 
in my own. Would you see me through there? " 

" You make it hard for me, when I remember 
what kind of a companion you proved in Pales- 
tine and the Syrian Desert." 
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Villmont's eyes tried to lure Archer's away 
from their concentration upon the center of his 
own face, but the American quietly held on. 

" They don't let you fellows up out of the 
basement very often, do they?" 

" Just nights," said Villmont 

** Don't take it hard. I know you'd help me, 
if you could — " 

"Anything but the legations or the camels, 
Archer — " 

" How about the Spanish Legation? " 

" Much better sherry here at Tantesoon's — " 

" Supposing I get arrested — shall I send for 
you? A friend's a friend — " 

Villmont coughed. " What the devil's riding 
you. Archer ? " 

" It must be your sherry. Tantesoon's is no 
place to drink this stuff. A man ought to have 
a broad casement to look out of — overlooking 
the sea — moonlight — " 

" Yes, dolphins and seals," said Villmont. 

Archer touched the other's sleeve and looked 
away. *' You're making it as easy as you can for 
me, Villmont. Austria has given me great honor 
from the beginning. Another country would 
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have had me interned out of reach of Washing- 
ton — " 

" You're saying something now. You've been 
expensive, man. Quite a little account against 
you in Vienna — " 

Archer arose. Russia had not been mentioned. 
He wondered if Villmont were on the spot to 
see if he opened negotiations with the Russian 
office, and whether or not the presence of Strauvin 
the night before had been found of exceptional 
interest. . . . 

" I haven't changed my address," he said. 
" Glad to see you any time — " 

" I may take you up on that. Archer," the 
secret agent said. ** Sorry to have you hurry 
away. There's a still, full, yet delicate Cinsant 
from Cote d'Or— " 

" Another time — " 

" Or a deep red Burgundy from Auvergnat, 
or is it Avallon — smooth yet sparkling? I'll 
speak about knocking out a casement. • . . Adtos, 
Archer — " 

Archer was permitted to withdraw from the 
concourse of tea-tables and the hall of chance. 
There was concern about his passing, a sort of if- 
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you-must,-we-wiIl-conquer-our-feeIings from Tant- 
esoon's attendants, but that was not unusual. He 
had not learned all that he wanted from the meet- 
ing with Villmont. Certainly the secret agent 
would have jumped at the chance to do him a 
good turn, from a personal standpoint. There 
was this, among other things, to draw from the 
interview: If Villmont were aware of the mat- 
ters which took place on his trail, or if he were 
in league with the destroyers of Mufflewing and 
the brother, would he have shown such appre- 
hension when asked for a small and perfunctory 
service among the embassies? If his position 
were solid enough to be ensconsed in the graces 
of Chinese officialdom, it was certainly strong 
enough for him to help a friend. 

Archer had somehow expected more than this, 
however. He seldom cared to play a game, and 
was the last to press for a favor. Even so, no 
advantage had come of his unusual calls for help. 
There was nothing to tie to in Villmont's mind. 

He had come to Tantesoon's in a 'rickshaw, in- 
stead of a sedan, the night being cold but clear. 
His coolie-runner was not to be found at the 'rick- 
shaw stands when Archer strolled out from the 
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vault-like lower floor. There was much insistence 
from other 'rickshaw and sedan-coolies, hats held 
low, but Archer stepped out of the circle on foot, 
even against the offers of one aggressive coolie 
who followed for a short distance, bent upon con- 
vincing the American that his decision to walk 
was not only degraded but altogether a fling at 
divine providence. 

Archer moved forward just now, with a sense 
of awareness strange to his habit. He had not 
forgotten that a meeting with Villmont marked a 
man, nor the fact of the missing 'rickshaw-run- 
ner. He determined to avoid by-ways and, after 
passing through the Three-Flowered Gate, just 
a step from the Cafe, the road, though badly lit, 
was not particularly narrow. A minute after the 
persistent coolie had dropped behind, anotheir 
blocked his path with an empty cart, an action 
that would have brought a whipping in Japan. 
Archer stepped around quickly, his back against 
a certain municipal box, the exact utility of which 
he did not know. A native figure was pressed 
out from behind by this movement. Two others 
stepped in; the coolie in front dropped his shafts 
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and came forward; another leaped the 'rickshaw 
handle and joined the silent pack. 

Archer noted two things: that these men did 
not want his death, and that they wore no uni- 
forms. In Trieste he had not resisted. He had 
not cared that night. Just now he was very 
much against being pocketed somewhere out of 
reach of his friends. He began to use his hands 
— or rather his fingers. 

A man evolves past the point of inflicting blows 
on another; at least, he must fall into rage to 
do so. Archer was not enraged. He was in no 
way hurt. The box behind him had luckily pre- 
vented his instant overpowering. He was 
planted against it now, and had felt neither knife 
nor blow. It was a quiet pawing seizure. He 
worked into their faces with his open hands, keep- 
ing his feet set against their low tackling arms. 
There was a queer restraint in him — an unwill- 
ingness to let go, until rough handling should force 
his full resistance. Still it was strange; the ac- 
tion seemed absurdly slow — until the voice of 
Strauvin broke the concentration. Over the 
heads of his assailants he saw a pair of sedans 
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empty forth his two friends. Reever was ahead, 
approaching swiftly. He did not join in the 
action, but, running In close, began to bawl out 
the natives in Chinese, standing with feet apart 
and talking low and venomously. The hands 
upon Archer had loosened. 

Now Strauvin had arrived. He did not talk. 

He was hatless and huge, head lifted, his long 
light hair shaken back, teeth glinting in the frosty 
lamplight. Strauvin was roaring with a laughter 
all his own. Evolved or not, he was using his 
hands — not musicianly hands, but broad bolting 
peasant hands. 

Archer was lost in this new astonishment; the 
voice of Reever silenced. The little Chinese were 
down — three quiet upon the pavement, either 
from fear or altogether out — two attempting to 
crawl away. 

Strauvin said something like " Excuse me," re- 
captured the slipping two and returning, dumped 
them on the pile. Archer was absolutely un- 
tested and unhurt, his back still against the friendly 
box. Quiston stood on one side of the fallen, 
and Strauvin preserved the neatness of his pile, 
using a foot for a rake. 
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" I did not know there were such little quad- 
rupeds," he said. " What would you do with 
them now?" 

Reever's narrow face broke into a kind of exul- 
tation — his laughter not loud. He was looking 
at Archer. 

" You used will, damn you, instead of mus- 
cle — " he said. 

" No; no. They really were very gentle. . . . 
And Strauvin came down like the king of a wolf- 
pack—" 

" Wait," said Reever. 

He bent to the natives and talked again. Two 
police approached. Reever explained that his 
friend had been attacked by these thugs, that none 
had escaped. If these low creatures were de- 
sired by the police, they were here in neat arrange- 
ment. Reever turned quickly, the two others fol- 
lowing. At the Three-Flowered Gate, he pushed 
Strauvin into one of the sedans alone, and drew 
Archer into the second after himself, ordering 
the coolies meanwhile. 

They rode for many minutes through crowded 
ways, and were put down at one of the busiest 
corners of Peking — Booksellers at the Tientsin 
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Road. It was still early. The sedans had come 
through very rapidly to this point from the Three- 
Flowered Gate. The dripping coolies were dis- 
missed. The three friends now stood together 
for an instant. Reever spoke: 

" To Hun Sang, the Weaver — any time to- 
night. It won't do to go home just now. Meet 
at Hun Sang's after a little — the second door to 
the left under the Loom — just enter. — Book- 
sellerSf at the Stalls of the Potters. . . . So-long, 
you classic ruffians." 



XVII 



HUN SANG, THE WEAVER 



The second door to the left under the hang- 
ing loom opened easily — seemed to take itself 
out of Archer's hand as he entered the dim hall 
and silently run back into its own noiseless lock. 
The place, from the outside, was a rookery — 
an ancient frame building that seemed to sag un- 
der its own tiles. He had located the place at 
his leisure, even then delayed his entrance for 
two hours. He was in a narrow passage now, 
with a single small hanging bell, chinked for 
light, yet the hall smelled clean as the wintry 
street. Ahead was a rusted iron-door with a 
leather strip hanging out from high on the panel. 
The leather was knotted intricately at the end, 
like the butt of a Spanish quirt, and was very 
soft to the touch, like a much-used punkhah-cord. 

Archer pulled the cord. The door opened 
presently, just a crack to show a thin vertical 
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section of yellow face. From that, one eye ap- 
peared in the dimness beyond. Archer inquired 
for " Hun Sang, the Weaver." Still for a mo- 
ment the door did not swing farther in. He 
turned to depart, but a voice said: 

" Stay." 

The door was opened. A tall and aged Chi- 
nese, with stooped shoulders, now extended his 
bony right hand in American fashion. His quiet 
voice had a quaint warmth as it formed the Eng- 
lish words: 

" I am only slow with many years, my friend. 
Be welcome. I could not have you go. I am 
Hun Sang, the Weaver." 

" My call is late. I was told to come here — " 

" From the House of the Seven Arts? " 

Archer bowed. He grasped that this was Hun 
Sang's way of designating the Art School to one 
who knew it, but of revealing nothing to one who 
didn't. 

" I thought that my friends would be here be- 
fore me." 

"Is there trouble in the city? " 

" Not serious trouble — " 

Archer had been slow to release the withered 
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yellow hand. The bowed head of Hun Sang was 
venerable ; his cahn smile meant father, friend and 
brother-exile all at once. The gaunt face of the 
Chinese, remotely like an eagle's for sharpness, 
turned from the American now, as if to wait an 
instant for any further word, before leading the 
way to the inner rooms. . . . They passed 
through a wicker door into the rear of a shop 
where there were rugs and looms and frames, 
seats for nine apprentices, a darkened salesroom 
in front. Then a narrow stairway and a low 
room at the top of the stairs — three walls cov- 
ered with silken tapestries — one of deep ruddy 
gold, and another with a velvet-like depth of 
blackness with constellations of small pearls 
showing forth in starry lustre. The fourth wall 
was broken with the stairway and two other doors ; 
and one of these Hun Sang entered, but stood back 
from the entrance, hands outstretched and bowed 
head, smiling. 

" Will you accept my own apartment? " 
" Your house is a rest to mind and heart," 
said Archer. 

A Chinese girl of fourteen or fifteen now stood 
at the old man's side. She was frail, her voice 
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seemed to come from a sounding-vase, her feet 
were bare and natural. Archer was pleased with 
this presence, for a foreigner rarely sees a Chi- 
nese girl, or woman of quality — almost never 
in the streets or store-fronts. 

A house-boy had taken his shoes, and arranged 
cushions by the heaped and fragrant brazier, but 
it was the girl-child who emptied a jar of scented 
water in a brass basin for him to bathe his hands; 
it was she who brought him sandals of straw, fine 
and tough as linen thread. ... A low rich room 
of rugs and ebony and pearl. The spice of the 
water, the warmth of the sparking charcoal, 
brought back to Archer that he had been out 
long in a very cold night. Hun Sang, who had 
stood by, beaming for several moments, now van- 
ished, perhaps at some signal which Archer did 
not detect. He returned with Reever, who hur- 
ried forward, hands outstretched. 

" I keep seeing the street-fight again," he said 
with a renewal of mirth. ** We had just turned 
to enter the Three-Flowered Gate when I drew 
the curtains and there you were, standing in the 
light — quite erect, your face calm, your hands 
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darting out loosely as if you were picking cherries 
from their faces. Where did you get it? What 
did you mean by it? " 

" They had merely begun to paw me under. I 
didn't have a scratch — " 

" You had them sort of paralyzed." 

*' No, no. Tell me, what did you have to say 
to them? Twice you turned loose — " 

" I wanted them to think we supposed them 
mere street-thieves — not spies. I called them 
thugs, threatened the police. They were not in 
uniform — that made it possible They were 
doubtless arrested. The police wouldn't know 
them, and will wonder at their quick release. 
Strauvin hasn't come?" 

"No; at least, I've not seen him." 

"He's frost-proof. Say, did you see him? 
Did you see it all? " 

Archer's eyes twinkled at the memory. " An 
invasion from the North — " 

" That's the idea. Old Timur himself mak- 
ing a descent — and the great white laugh of him I 
He doesn't seem to know the regulations of cau- 
tion. It isn't any good to tell him. It's a fact : 
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he lives and moves by different and higher laws. 
But things are running close; he should be here. 
I've got to let them know. . . ." 

Reever was looking around the room for Hun 
Sang, who was bending over him. It turned 
Archer cold — the spectacle of her brother's 
empty eyes, when his thoughts were away. He 
arose to speak to the old man, bowing before 
him in oriental fashion and calling him Master. 

" Could you spare one of your apprentices to 
carry word to Le Sar not to wait up? " he asked. 

" It shall be done at once, my son." 

** Have him enter through the servants' build- 
mgs — 

*' Exactly so." 

The Weaver left them again. The Chinese 
girl came and went. For a moment at last, she 
sat down before Reever, looking into his face 
adoringly. He saw her at length and his hand 
darted out to her lap. 

" It's Hun Sang's little granddaughter," he 
said quietly. " Little Lotus-Eye — she's always 
like this to me — from a little one in her woven 
basket — " 

It was new to Archer, and something about it 
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won him. Reever spoke apologetically and yet 
the thing before Archer's eyes had pulled him 
away from the tainted machinations of grown 
men, into the fairy land of children — always as 
far as heaven from him, yet alluring now with 
a deeper mystery and magnetism, because of a 
certain bowed head, uplifted face, and lips that 
spoke the word comrade. 

Reever's face was jerked up to him. His hip 
was upon the cushions, the boot-boy unlacing his 
shoes, his arm braced against the matting. 

" It's men for me, Archer," he said abruptly. 
" We knew it all when we came together in 
Kaigan. There wasn't any mistake. It was as 
if I knew you'd stand like that in the street to- 
night — a little ashamed to use your fists on men. 
God, I liked that I I'm for you. . . . No time 
for me to romance this adventure. It's men for 
me — now and then the hand of a man. The 
rest — a little part in changing the world. A 
man might just as well tackle a big job as to sell 
boots and shoes — " 

He seemed to know that the word comrade 
was the theme of the night in Archer's mind. He 
had settled his own part; he had chosen the pale 
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glory, the brilliant but solitary eminence. Archer 
looked the little man in the eye just now and, be- 
cause they were men, they talked about something 
else. 

" You never made it quite straight what we're 
working for. You said this morning that Young 
China needs time. Tell me more — " 

*' It's like a song that is written — and sud- 
denly everybody is singing it," Reever said slowly. 
** It's hard to bring to words. Words only sug- 
gest. But just as certainly as this is the night, 
and the darkest part of the time is the hour next 
to day, this is the darkest hour of the world. The 
Great War alone shows that. . . . But the song 
is written. The White Council is spreading it 
through the cults and religious orders. You 
know the chain letter — how each recipient sends 
out the copy of a letter to nine friends, for in- 
stance — you know how quickly the contents of 
such a letter will run around the world ? " 

" Yes — " 

** Well, the White Council is working that way, 
spreading the song. The Big Mill is at work. 
Every name that shows itself a man, in art or lit- 
erature or politics or commerce is studied, the in- 
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dividual approached by another above or near and 
already in the big brotherhood which is above race 
and creed. These young men are approached 
secretly, because the world as it stands is against 
fraternity. Just as we at the Art School called 
you, just as you understood and listened, just as 
you are here listening to me now, so many others 
are being called in. Meanwhile, the older gen- 
erations are frenziedly destroying each other. 
Fifteen million men slain already — that means 
that perhaps fifty million children that these men 
would have had in the next ten years will not 
come in from them, but will come in to better 
conditions and a lifted world. That's what I 
mean by the darkest hour now. And in the thick 
of it, the message is being whispered around the 
world. There is only one foe to the human soul, 
ignorance, and only one lifting force, spiritual 
power. Matter and the many, the great mate- 
rial civilizations, will never change to fit the fine 
dream. An economic redistribution of wealth will 
never redeem the world. The best of the old 
strive for that — as if matter, as if even gold, 
could change such darkness. The great spiritual 
force is working through the message of the Big 
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Mill, the song is being distributed by the White 
Council. They are one at the top. You are help- 
ing. I am helping. There is much done in the Art 
School ; and here in this house lives the old mystic 
weaver, one of the greatest of servants. Thou- 
sands everywhere around the world are helping. 
At the moment of daybreak — at the first shaft 
of light — the big song will break forth. Ev- 
erybody will be singing it around the world — " 

" Reever — " 

" Yes — " 

Archer took the other's throbbing temples be- 
tween his hands: "You're a firebrand — you 
bum pure white to-night." 

Presently Archer laughed, as he added : 

" And if the many were singing it, you'd turn 
your back and walk away. It would cease to be 
interesting — " 

" New tasks — new quests — " 

" But is it always so — once a pioneer, always 
a pioneer?" 

" That's a religious matter, Archer. That has 
to do with after-death states," Reever laughed. 
" I haven't crossed all the rivers down here yet." 

"Who is Hun Sang?" 
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" He was old in the work when my mother came 
to Peking. Our orders come through him. He 
is master of silence. He is a power in the com- 
munity, loved in the houses and streets around 
here like a good burgomaster. To us his house 
is one of the deep places. He is loved in a civil 
and municipal way, called upon in city affairs, 
revered by the young students, looked up to by 
the coolies and the boys everywhere. He is 
enough for them. He is enough for us. Hun 
Sang includes you and me, as easily as he includes 
the needs and values of coins and charcoals and 
child-birth and the small shows of the street. 

" He has folds within folds," Reever went on. 
** Also his house has folds — which we may be 
called upon to penetrate. It is very old, very 
deep. It is like the leather bag I use, and which 
he made for me. It has viscera. It is soft and 
light and contains so much ; that which is seen need 
be so small a part. Hun Sang has nine appren- 
tices — you will see them — just young and in- 
dustrious weavers from the standpoint of the shop 
people. He has had nine for many years. They 
change. Some of the older of Nifton Bend^s 
lieutenants have worked at the looms of Hun 
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Sang. He weaves with twine and wool, with 
cane and straw and leather and human minds. 
He weaves the new world into the minds of the 
young men, and they go forth, weavers of men — " 

The old Chinese entered. This time Archer 
arose. Hun Sang pressed them down, and took 
his seat between them. Archer contemplated the 
great calm and inclusiveness that comes with old 
age when it is royally put on, " an estuary that 
widens to the sea " — how the young men of the 
world fight from every ledge of the cliff, while the 
great old men wait smiling benignantly at the 
top. 

Hun Sang sat with closed eyes now like the 
figure of Buddha, and his bony withered hands 
stretched forth to the knees of the young men on 
either side. 

" Reever, my son," he said in a low tone," the 
official letter has come." 

The Lotus-Eyed had crept back in the shadows. 
Now they heard the door click as she went forth. 
All the locks in Hun Sang's house clicked with 
smooth content; all the hinges ferried their bur- 
dens softly. Everything fitted. All was done by 
hand and gleamed with the joy of the humble 
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heart. The house smelled clean as a pine fore^, 
clean as the deep bright core of the brazier. 

Reever was bowed in thought, eyes to the fire. 
His hand slowly loosed and closed upon the hand 
of the Weaver that rested upon his knee. Archer 
slowly drew the sense of the gravity of the mo- 
ment, and his mind recurred with singular ac- 
curacy to the blur of misery he had seen on the 
mother's face, and how the two had sat together 
at dinner and whispered. 

"Is it what we expected?" Reever asked. 

" Thus I believe," said the Weaver. His free 
hand drew a small envelope from his breast, broke 
the seal, but paused and glanced at Archer with 
curious kindness. 

" It is irregular," Reever said, " but I ask this. 
Archer must know. He is real, Hun Sang. He 
is man and friend and comrade. He is to be my 
mother's boy — " 

Archer had risen to go, but the hands of each 
detained him. 

" There was only need for my son Reever to 
speak. I had already come into the full faith," 
said the Weaver. " Sometimes the faith comes 
slowly with the years, sometimes rapidly through 
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weeks. This time it has come in a night. . . ." 

The outer envelope dropped to the brazier, but 
the message was still encased. Reever opened 
the second envelope, drawing forth a parchment 
the size of a cigarette paper, containing letters 
and figures in curious cipher. 

" Just one," he said presently. 

" The two others will be attended in order 
as it is considered necessary. The hands are 
chosen," said the Weaver. 

** Naga Moksu — release,*^ Reever read. 

He turned to Archer. " Have you ever heard 
of him — Naga Moksu? " 

" No." 

" He is the brain of Japan. He is too big for 
the people and the papers to know. He is a 
priest like Rojinal of the Russian court. The 
Big Mill has found him black. He is the urge 
and dynamics of the younger party that would 
arise and enforce the Chinese demands. I think 
he is big enough to double-cross England, in case 
of emphatic German conquests. He is the im- 
mediate enemy of all China — " 

Hun Sang was nodding gravely as if capitulat- 
ing the points as the younger man spoke them. 
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" But release — ^* Archer asked. 

^' It means that he must go, the Big Mill haying 
said so in this." 

He held up the parchment with a peculiar 
smile. 

^' Naga Moksu — release*' he repeated. 
" That is the full message. The rest is my 
name and number. The whole means that I have 
the honor to be Naga Moksu's assassin." 



XVIIl 

THE GREEN NOISE 

" One would have to know that one was right," 
Archer said after a moment. 

"Just that — that is all," said Reever. 

Hun Sang smiled. 

There were figures in the fire before Archer's 
eyes. . . . Yes, the word comrade meant some- 
thing. A man didn't have a comrade long in 
these heavy-pressed days. He thought of differ- 
ent things with queer leisureliness ; of questions he 
did not care to ask; of Madame Quiston's part, 
Strauvin's, Nayan's, his own. 

Reever was more than wise in many ways, of 

courage absolute, all incandescent with devotion 

for his friends and his ideals; but did not a man 

have to have a touch of madness as well, to carry 

out an assignment like this? He looked for 

Reever's eyes now. They had been waiting for 

his. Hun Sang spoke: 

" The man is called who knows he is right. 

i86 
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One must know the longer life than threc-score- 
and-ten. One must be ready, not for sacrifice, but 
to die, because he knows it is better than to stay. 
He must do this thing without hate in his heart, 
being sure of the night and day in all things, of 
the Christ and the anti-Christ in the world- — " 

" One with occidental training might see the 
great good to come from the removal of a king," 
Archer said, " from the leveling of a throne, or 
the release as in this case of a power behind the 
throne, and yet he might not feel the personal 
authority to commit the action, even though he 
were called upon for the task by those of tested 
and perfected judgment." 

" Such a one would not be called upon by the 
Big Mill," said Hun Sang. ** The release of 
Naga Moksu will freeze for the time the big 
river of hatred and war-madness of Japan. It 
may save a million lives. It may prevent the 
Japanese Asia. In any case it will give Young 
China more time. All has been weighed to the 
scruple." 

'* It is as you say," said Archer, " except that 
I, for instance, could not take upon myself the 
prerogative of the lords of life and death." 
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Reever had arisen and stepped behind the 
Weaver. He bent down now and took Archer by 
the shoulders, the face held close, as he often 

did in intensity. 

« 

" I know what I'm doing, old man. ... I 
know how it must seem to you, but I belong in 
Asia. I've had the big laws since a child — the 
philosophy of the White Council, the ethical bal- 
ances of the Big Mill. They've tried me; they've 
winnowed me out. I've gone up into the occult, 
and chosen to come back for the hard field-service 
down here. I've learned what a body can do 
with a really human will behind it, and what the 
human will can do with the big helpers standing 
close. I see my way. I've got my peace. I 
know what I'm doing. But I can't lose you, 
Archer — they wouldn't ask you for anything like 
this — don't lose your faith in them I Don't 
lose your faith in me. It's all I've got coming 
this time — just the love of a few comrades. I 
wouldn't lose one of them for worlds — " 

Archer gripped his hand. " I'm only stunned 
about your going, Reever. I don't know your 
mysticism, but I know a man when I see one. 
And Reever, I know what your mother means 
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when she says she's lonesome for you, even when 
you're in the room — " 

All three had arisen. The narrow brilliant face 
of the boy was irresistible in its emotion now. He 
spoke with contrition, as if utterly ashamed : 

" And then, I'm shot to pieces. I've been badly 
whipped — frost and fire and all that. I'm tired 
holding myself together, Archer, I don't sleep. 
I'll be blind in eight or ten weeks if I stay, they 
say. These are bearded and ugly matters, but 
I wanted you to know the perfect economy of 
the Big Mill's choice." 

Hun Sang heard the signal again. Strauvin 
was brought to the room, fresh as from bath and 
rest. He said that he had not cared to spoil 
anything by coming too soon, that he had found 
the city interesting. His eyes were full of sup- 
pressions and his cheeks flushed like a child's after 
a night of untellable dreams. . . . They did not 
continue to talk before him, and yet were not 
drawn to their rooms. The apprentice sent to 
the Art School returned with a package which 
Hun Sang brought to the upper room. 

" He found Le Sar," Hun Sang said, ** and as 
they talked together, a voice called across the 
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area. Le Sar went to her and returned with 
this — '' 

" My mother? " Quiston asked. 

" No, the Little Blue Pigeon. . . . She said if 
her friends were to remain at the Weaver's house 
for a day, they would need this — " 

Archer already knew what the package con- 
tained, but his heart thrilled with the new name. 

" The Blue Pigeon," he repeated. 

" Nayan," said Reever. " Hun Sang's name 
for her. She used to cry for him long ago. He / 
would hold out his hands, shaping them like a 
hammock — " 

" Ah," said Hun Sang. " It was her hammock. 
That long, she was — " 

He measured with his hands less than the width 
of his shoulders. *' And the hammock would fold 
so, just here — " 

The yellow bony hands were placed wide 
against his breast, '' And thus she would lie for 
hours, her eyes never closing." 

"And all Hun Sang's weaving stopped," 
Reever said. 

" Ah, no — the great weaving went on, my son 
— on and on into the future." 
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The old eyes turned to Archer at this moment 
and held him. The power of the place had quick- 
ened. The package contained the fiddle from the 
tundras and the bald bow. Strauvin played. • • • 
He played of the spring of the year, as he had 
found it in the heart of a Russian boy, his own 
heart — " The Green Noise J' he called the little 
thing. It was the peasants' name for the first 
warm wind that comes up from the south. 
Strauvin played the music of the coming of this 
wind from the south to crack the cold. To him 
all was music, and he had no thought but that the 
others saw the pictures which his mind portrayed 
in song — *' The Green Noise " stealing up from 
the south in the night, the sag of snow upon the 
roofs, drops in the drain and the hollow answers 
where so long had been the steely silence; the 
new look and lowing of the cattle in the low 
barns, the vital breath of God that brought a 
scream of joy from the children, the new smell 
of food, and the soil heaving up from its en- 
chantment. Always the soil, with Strauvin, al- 
ways the peasant; the peasant tramping the soil, 
trampled into the soil, the peasant spirit lifting 
pure from the soil. 
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. . . The huge white hands called their eyes, 
moving in their magic and spirit — hands that had 
moved like flails in the street at the Three- 
Flowered Gate such a little time ago, hands now 
drawing forth secrets from the foundation of the 
earth, from the soil and the stars — white leaping 
hands that crossed in play. . . . Archer seemed 
to see Nayan in a field of white clover. Little 
Lotus-Eye came in, kneeling at the door, her eyes 
lost in the empty eyes of Reever, who saw Naga 
Moksu, perhaps, or perhaps his mother, or 
friends still to find. And the ancient Weaver was 
away with celestials that change not, or with 
childhood that draws so near, when the wavering 
circle of flesh is almost finished — only dim eyes 
lost in the ruddy coals. 

. . . And then Trieste — the tireless, burning 
Trieste — about its work of disrupting the old 
and weaving the hearts of the new of all nations. 
It was a bath of such heat as would slay the sick, 
but revivify the strong. It brought the whole 
panorama again to Archer — the wounded in 
threes, the harbor of Venice from the Austrian 
rock, the leper child of Dsungaria, the hail at 
Kaigan, the parting of gold-brown curtains for 
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new poetry to come into his life, new music, new 
pain, the sensitizing of every surface — and now 
his friend going forth with pebble and sling to 
smite the temple of a covetous empire. 

" But why did you call it Trieste? '' Rever asked 
at last, and Archer realized that this was some- 
thing he had long wanted to know. 

"... I was there as a child," said Strau- 
vin. ** It is ancient and evil. It is beautiful, too. 
All Europe turns to Trieste. She showed me her 
power — preyed upon me, as a boy. I saw her 
as a woman with many men fighting for her — all 
dark and ugly with desire. They slew each other, 
but still she stood. That is what I saw as a boy, 
and it was a true dream that turned to this music. 
Because it is true, it shows the people to them- 
selves. They hate to see themselves so . . . 
And then of course the beat, the rhythm — that 
is the tramp of the peasants with the sun in their 
eyes — " 

Hun Sang bowed and bowed. " We did not 
know such power when we were young," he said. 
" God breathes in the hearts of the young men — 
the shine of God is on the face of the New Gen- 
eration." 
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He rose to show them their rooms. 

" Archer, who came first, is to have my room," 
said the Weaver. 

Archer raised his hand. 

" Ah, there are plenty of rooms — many, many 
rooms in this house," Hun Sung explained. " I 
do this for the pleasure of an old man. I come 
again with such joy to a room where one of my 
boys has passed the night." 

" I stay with Archer this night — I ask it," said 
Reever. 

Strauvin seemed not to hear. He stood in the 
center of the room, his face lifted in listening. 
The Weaver touched him. He smiled and waved 
his hand at the door. 

"When do you leave?" Archer asked Reever 
as they lay in the dark together. 

** To-morrow." 

" You go to the Art School first? " 

" Yes. In the morning." 

" Let me ask a feeble question — " 

" Yes — " 

** What chances are there of your coming 
back?" 
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*^ It could be managed, but it might take more 
time than seems good. . . . But there is a 
chance — always that. There is a young man 
who wants to draw the chase from me, for there 
will be a chase — " 

"Chinese?" 

** No — a Persian lad — oh, you saw him — 
Tassan — " 

Archer closed his eyes. He was not weary — 
not nearly so ready for sleep as he had been two 
hours before. To him, there was a tang, a haunt- 
ing, maddening, new taste to life. It was not 
quite sanity, yet it seemed that a man was never 
quite sane until he had known this flavor. For 
hours, he lay still. Lotus-Eye came in and sat 
at Reever's feet for a little while. It was not 
until daybreak that he saw that Reever lay rigid, 
eyes open, forcing himself to be still. 



XIX 



RAGE AND MOURNING 



Le Sar was breaking the egg. Archer won- 
dered if he could be right that the yellow-hued 
hands trembled a little. Nayan sat opposite. 
Three weeks in the Quiston house; winter was 
well advanced. Villmont was still in Peking; 
he had come twice to the Art School ; he confessed 
himself surprised and pained that anything of the 
nature of an assault should have happened to his 
good friend in the streets of Peking. Villmont's 
relation to the loss of Mufflewing and his brother 
was still inexplicable. 

Two Japanese boys were Industriously copying 

the matter and method of others under Madame 

Quiston's eyes. Once when Archer had stepped 

forth from the inner room in which he wrote, 

he had found, not Yutaka Tahara, but the newer 

student in Madame Quiston's room. The young 

man was looking for his teacher, he said. Since 
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Madame Quiston was not in the studio or the 
gallery at the time, the statement was accepted. 
This student was an aristocrat — of rare form 
and with eyes like burning-glasses. 

There was intense strain in the house. Reever 
had been away more than two weeks — no word. 
Strauvin came and went with an unconcern that 
would have appeared elaborate had it not been so 
peculiarly and strictly his way. Reever's mission 
was apparently not known to the Russian. If 
Strauvin had been assigned to work by the Big 
Mill, Archer was not informed. There had been 
no word of parting with Reever. He had left the 
Weaver's early. Archer and Strauvin had been 
sent for later in the day. They arrived at the 
Art School for dinner. Madame Quiston merely 
explained that her boy had been called away. . . . 

Having broken the egg, Le Sar brought to the 
table the North China Enterprise, which is an 
English daily newspaper. Archer sat back in his 
chair — Nayan's face was ashen. She looked up 
and around the room. Le Sar was in a far 
corner, his back turned. 

**No, not yet," she whispered, " but one is 
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gone — old Mogo Tash — Tokyo, a street pro- 
cession. ... A dart from a blow-gun from a 
second-story window — a shower of little feath- 
ered darts. One drew blood, the report says, 
and the procession moved on. . . . It was sup- 
posed to be a kind of confetti — not thought of 
until later. Forty minutes afterward, Mogo 
Tash was seized with convulsions — died in his 
carriage. ... * All Japan in rage and mourn- 
ing.' . . . That awful word — he has not been 
found." 

*' You mean the one who released him? " 
" Yes — but they don't speak of him with such 
words. . . . Oh, I don't like it. I can't endure 
the thought of Reever being called assassin. It 
doesn't seem the same to me, since you came — " 

Archer was thinking of the management of the 
Mogo Tash matter, every detail perfectly ap- 
pointed, the hand invisible — " All Japan in rage 
and mourning." Then he thought of Le Sar's 
hands — if they had really trembled and what it 
meant. Archer had been watching and listening 
in this house with an acuteness that was pain. 
Nayan was still bowed over the newspaper. He 
missed none of her words : 
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. . The solemn and hideous mockery of 
it — a study of the dead man's beautiful nature — 
and look : China has sent her condolences to the 
bereaved nation. . . . Sometimes when 1 see 
the codes and dignity and numbers and heavy flesh 
of officials, I think that we are madmen and 
women ever to think of going against them. 
But China's condolences are a lie — one can hold 
to that. One can be sure of that — " 

*' One can be sure of the beautiful nature of 
Mogo Tash — a sinister and voracious leader of 
the military party," Archer said. "His work 
was known in Russia and Berlin when I was 
there. . . . Nayan, my part mustn't affect your 
view of Reever's assignment. One is accustomed 
to see these things done from a distance. It's al- 
most too dramatic — to watch one's friend go 
forth on such a mission. But the earth is a better 
place to live and breathe in with the passing of 
such men as Mogo Tash. Still, it's a long step 
for me personally to assist in the passing of 
such men. We are bred with the thought of the 
sacredness of human life — we of Europe and 
America — and yet we slay our millions in war. 
• . . I think here and there are bom selfless 
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and straight-seeing men like Reever and Tassan 
and this Unknown of the blow-darts in Tokyo, 
who have the superb and uncompromising mad- 
ness of doing what they see to be done. Believe 
me, there are not such men as Hun Sang in pub- 
lic life, and believe me, there is not the courage — 
plus vision — of your brother, among the war- 
makers I know. I have been in both places. I 
have looked long and hard from the other side." 

Nayan said, after a moment: "A woman 
sees from one side at a time; the zealots and the 
bigots see from one side all the time; but you 
see from both sides at the same time — " 

He smiled. 

" A man who sees both sides is apt to see neither 
well. I've envied Reever — that absolute and 
passionate faith — " 

" And he has envied your calm and balance — " 

Her face had bknched again. 

" I was thinking," she added, " that it will be 
harder for him with * all Japan in rage and 
mourning ' — " 

There was no answer to that. Archer had al- 
ready put the thought away several times. Strau- 
vin had begun his day with the violin, the bow re- 
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paired now, new strings for old and missing. 
Archer had the picture of him — half dressed and 
walking the floor; also he had seen Nayan^s face 
brighten across the breakfast-table. 

" He's a kind of wonder-man," she said. " IVe 
often thought what his task will be." 

" Then you don't know? " 

"No. Do you?" 

He shook his head. "I always think of him as 
belonging to the peasants — his own peasants. 
He could play the soldiers homeward. At some 
big moment in the field, before a batde or in a 
big rout afterward, some voice, some song, will 
be great enough to start the peasants home — a 
few companies at first — and then swing an 
army — other armies catching the splendid con- 
tagion — " 

" My picture was little compared to that," 
Nayan answered. " Listen to his playing now — 
it's a kind of Daybreak — a pastorale — prob- 
ably an improvisation. I wonder that he ever 
gets any of them written down. It seems to be 
enough for him to play them. Somebody should 
follow him around to transcribe — " 

" He's as far from all that as he is from draw- 
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ing royalties on his Trieste," Archer said. " His 
things come like the Marseillaise — out of a great 
human stress — to be copied by hand and passed 
around in the streets — " 

" Why, that's the way it would be — that's the 
wonder-man I mean I He's complete anywhere, 
quite sufficient to himself at all times — a great 
friend when friends are by, but perfectly satis- 
fied without them — always listening to things we 
cannot hear, but never bewildered in the least by 
the world. He doesn't seem to care for the 
world at all, or for a woman anywhere. His ro- 
mance seems all within — all finished and within 1 
I'm all breathless — so much to say — " 

" One has to run to catch up with Strauvin," he 
answered. 

"To-day, the long day," Nayan added. . . . 
" It would be altogether too miserable with 
Reever away on such a mission, if you weren't 
here. It helps everything. . . . Mother was 
speaking of it last night. To-day will be harder 
for her — with this — if she does not know al- 
ready — " 

Nayan passed the paper to him, adding: 
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'* She is old in the work. She has all the 
philosophy. Young China is her child, just as 
Reever and I are, but there is something terrible 
in her love for Reever. She calls it the mammal 
in her. . . . Till dinner, then, good-bye." 



XX 



THE ABANDONED BAG 



That morning Villmont called. 

"Archer, Fm pulling out." 

" Is that so ? Are you perfectly satisfied ? " 

" I was satisfied in Damascus." 

" How about Austria ? " 

*' My friend, Austria is never satisfied." 

" She'd be surprised how rapidly Tm forgetting 
her—" 

" A woman doesn't like to hear that — even 
from her enemy. . . . Your tastes are strange, 
Archer. T could forget anything at Tantesoon's, 
but how you can forget Trieste for Peking, and 
stay away from Tantesoon's, is too much for me." 

" I've felt Tantesoon's hardly worth the in- 
convenience of being molested afterward," Archer 
said. 

" You don't think I had anything to do with 

that hold-up?" 

" That merely occurred. I can't quite get a 
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straight line through it. My assailants were 
empty-handed. They wanted me — possibly just 
for examination. ... By the way, where did you 
get your passports vised for Chinese use ? " 

Villmont was never at his best under questions. 
The black eyes were very busy now. Archer 
knew that instant what he had been trying to 
think of from the beginning in connection with the 
bald white line — a bird, the condor-bird. 

" At the Chinese Legation in Vienna," Vill- 
mont answered. 

" Of course, you explained what you were go- 
ing to China for? " 

" Nothing of the sort." 

" Do you mean you came here for special secret 
service work on a tourist's papers? " 

" Well, of course. Archer, a man does not 
speak of these things — ^" 

" That's quite true. But you really couldn't 
have managed — " 

" The Office fixed certain specials." 

By the Office, Villmont probably referred to 
the bureau of intelligence in Vienna. Archer had 
a tug on the line this time, whether his friend 
spoke the truth or not, and Villmont already 
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realized that he had given up something in 
acknowledging that the Chinese Legation at 
Vienna had been notified of his coming. 

" You understand why I wanted to know," 
Archer added. " You might not have had the re- 
motest idea of my being molested that night — 
and still be the cause." 

" You're delirious, man." 

" Everything is right between us, Villmont. I 
only wanted to get this straight. Your Office 
would fit you out with specials, as you say — 
proper papers for work here. But the Vienna 
Chinese would also care to know why. Your 
Office, realizing that all embassy work is confi- 
dential, would not be loath to tell — in exchange 
for proper papers. Your people doubtless told 
enough to put Peking on the watch for the man 
whom Vienna thought enough about to follow 
across Asia — the man who was present at the 
Mantaneff fiasco — the man who had been afield 
many months, with Russian spies for his cook and 
carrier. In short Mother China watched you as 
the surest way to connect with me." 

" Did you say you were writing fiction here in 
Peking?" Villmont asked. 
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" All war-correspondents try their hand." 
" My friend, your hand is up to form. If you 
got any finer, you'd turn flat — " 

" One is naturally interested in these personal 
deductions — " 

" Yes, trifling personal resolvents." 
Villmont reached for his hat with the remark 
that the merry course of Empire pursued its way 
with Rojinal assassinated in Petrograd and Mogo 
Tash in Tokyo. How far Villmont went — 
whether to Trieste or Tantesoon's — Archer did 
not know, and means of knowing did not tran- 
spire. " A man does not speak of these things," 
the agent had said. Also, little was established 
when he did. . . . 

The rest — Archer was surprised at himself 
for not getting a line through before. His mind 
clinched the process with a final survey of the 
parts from an impersonal point: 

Peking had covered Villmont as the best way 
to apprehend Archer. The meeting of these two 
at Tantesoon's identified Archer for Peking. 
Directly following this meeting, Peking dis- 
covered that Villmont was trailed by a Chinese. 
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This was Mufflewing, whom Peking plucked, 
probably with accentuated interest in the Amer- 
ican. A second trailer of Villmont was gathered 
in by Peking, and like the first was doubtless at- 
tributed to the American, in whom interest was 
rapidly quickening. Then occurred the second 
meeting of Villmont and Archer, with the attempt 
immediately following of taking the American un- 
harmed. The failure of this move by Peking, as 
the result of the arrival of Quiston and Strauvin, 
intensified and complicated the whole affair. Pe- 
king now desired to study the movements of the 
American abroad much more than in confinement. 
Quiston and Strauvin, also the Art School, now 
fell under the secret and sleepless eye. . . . 
Hence his own free movements since the night at 
the Three-Flowered Gate. 

Archer's mind reverted now to Japan — to Mo- 
go Tash, to Reever, to the Japanese boys in the 
Art School at the present moment. . . . 
" Young Japan is Old China," Reever had said 
and reiterated. 

The forenoon was not spoiled. Archer' had a 
big day with his report for Madame Quiston — 
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a discussion of secret agencies and the working of 
governments in town and field, that ran to many 
hundred words. . . . Whether it was a part of 
the light or a part of the shadow, or both, he did 
not know (for his mind was ruled by the variable 
temperament of an April day) but the words, 
*^ wonder-man '' and " he is quite complete in him- 
self," were a part of the watery yellows and 
soft gray airs which quickened his mental fer- 
tility. 

Night drew on with strange storm-pressure in 
the Quiston house — not atmospheric, for it was 
the straight, sterile cold outside. Strauvin was 
abroad. Madame Quiston and Nayan had 
waited below for Archer to complete an hour's 
work after dinner. They sat close together 
before the open fire. Nayan's mother told them 
of Mogo Tash, the eldest of Naga Moksu's fol- 
lowers, as dominant of will and dangerous, but 
lacking the intrinsic capacity and diplomatic guile 
of his master. 

*' Mogo Tash was dangerous because more of 
a specialist," she added. *' He was the point — 
the terrific one-pointed drive toward the rule of 
China by Japan. He was the heir, so to speak. 
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of the British dream of ruling the world from an 
Island. His passion was England's plan of Em- 
pire. Mogo Tash saw only England. Naga 
Moksu sees Europe and America. The Japanese 
people seldom hear of the latter. Though a war- 
maker, his voice has never lifted for war. He 
is a Buddhist celibate, very old and strong from 
a life of self-mastery — his single political limi- 
tation is that he has the Japanese consciousness — 
an adhesion." 

. . . She spoke of Tassan, the Persian boy with 
Reever to draw the chase. 

" He came to us from Palestine — two years 
ago — a girlish face, a poetic mind. His words 
take the form of the Song of Solomon. He 
seemed to feel that he had no part in his own 
ancient and silent country — tired of the talk 
there, and the brooding. He is the type of many 
of the Hindu boys, who seem to come into life 
with a full philosophy and religious experience. 
They crave the world. We thought Tassan be- 
longed in America, but Reever fascinated him 
and he would not leave. He has studied Chinese 
affairs diligently, moving among the Chinese 
young men, he was in touch with The General's 
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work and visioning, but always with Reever when 
the latter is in Peking. So little that has been 
in late years — and so little it will be. I think 
I shall see Reever again — it seems I must see him 
again — " 

. . . They were startled by a rush of feet up- 
stairs. The walls and floors were very thick, the 
sounds muffled. Archer went hastily to the door 
of the hall. As this opened he heard the bang 
of a casement window above, and the figure of 
Le Sar appeared at the top of the stairs. 
Madame Quiston's hand closed upon Archer's 
arm. . . . Lc Sar descended very slowly. Some- 
thing about his figure, the way his head was held, 
touched Archer's mind queerly. He thought of 
the cyclamen, of his own lack of full faith, which 
had never reached the point of words. 

Le Sar was on the lower step ; his face entered 
the light. It was the face of a dead man. All 
hands went to him. 

" I'm sorry," he said, his long body sinking 
with a deep curve to the side, " but the two 
young Japanese escaped my hands . . . having 

I 

quite got away — " 

His head was in Nayan's lap now, her mother 
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kneeling by him. Le Sar's eyes burned up into 
the mother's face, but they were fading quickly. 
Archer bent for an instant, touched Le Sar's 
brow. He wanted the pardon of a brave man 
whom he had dared to doubt. The blouse of 
creamy gold was lifted. Le Sar's abdomen was 
laid open by a full-arm knife-thrust. 

There was a dragging step outside by the 
front door — a voice. Archer opened. Strau- 
vin stood there smiling, his hand holding easily 
the stricken figure of Yutaka Tahara. 

"There was another," said the Russian, "but 
he was gone before I reached the gate. This 
one tried to get away. I would not have stood 
in his path, except that he was in much haste and 
took me for an enemy at once — " 

Strauvin's eyes now settled upon the prone 
figure of Lc Sar — the two women low at the 
servant's head. 

" You will need the other boy. I shall follow 
him. . . . Archer, take this one. I should have 

finished him, instead of breaking his arm 

One knife is out by the pavement, but he may have 
another — " 

Yutaka Tahara sank to the floor. His back 
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was wet with blood — probably from the hand 
of Le Sar. Archer called Strauvin — 

** In case you don't overhaul the other, 
don't return here. Go where you played the 
Green Noise — " 

All voices had been low. Even the door-boy 
was not called from the rear of the house. 
Nayan clapped her hands for a servant now. Her 
mother started up stairs. Archer called: 

" Not yet, please — " 

Le Sar's arms had become still. Nayan had 
arisen. The door-boy appeared from the rear. 
. . . Archer unscrewed from its socket in the hall- 
lamp a long length of electric lamp cord. With 
this he started to bind the hands and arms of 
Yutaka Tahara, who sat bleeding upon the hall 
rug, his eyes bright as a wounded bird's under 
his sagging lids. 

" Mr. Archer — I must look in my room ! " 
the mother said. 

" A moment more — and I'll go with you — " 

Archer turned to the Japanese, apologetically. 
Nayan had brought another insulated wire, which 
was admirable for the purpose of binding. Ta- 
hara was trussed, even his ankles together. 
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" Tell the door-boy, Nayan to order two 
sedans — " 

He turned to her mother, who was already on 
the stair. They ascended. He remembered 
how she gathered in her skirt to step over the 
blood upon the unmatted floor where the door 
of her room swung. It was dark within, but 
she, standing behind, turned on the light as 
Archer entered. The room was empty. She 
hurried to the felt pad under her typewriter, 
raised it quickly, disclosing the bare wood. She 
was calm, but very pale. 

" Your ' copy ' of to-day is gone," she said. ** It 
is the one time I have been careless. I wanted 
to get below to you — it must have been because 
they were in hiding here, that I was in such a 
hurry to get off this floor. I felt such a hostile 
presence. That other student, not Tahara, 
always affected me powerfully when he was in 
the house, but I thought to-night it was because I 
was so tired. I did not stop to put the packet 
in the proper place. Was the writing especial- 
ly—?" 

" They would find it interesting," Archer said. 
" The Art School is no longer safe, with the 
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other abroad. There is little chance for Strau- 
vin to capture him. Get what you need together 
quickly — " 

" Mr. Archer, it would have been safe here — 
but for my lapse. Remember, it's my fault." 

" You are dear to me 1 " he said. " I was see- 
ing it the other way. Come below a moment — " 

She followed obediently. Archer bent over 
Yutaka Tahara. 

'* I don't suppose by any chance you have a bit 
of typewritten copy about you. That would be a 
brimming stroke of luck — " 

He searched swiftly but with great care, for 
there were unfamiliar folds to the native gar- 
ments which the boy wore. Archer's hands were 
covered with blood — but a wet towel was 
pressed into them by Nayan, before he looked up. 
His day's writing was not found — his rather flu- 
ent and forcible discussion of secret agencies and 
intelligence bureaus — methods and material- 
mindedness he had been compelled to study at 
first hand. 

" No, you're too good a workman for that, 
Tahara," he muttered to the Japanese. " One 
does not carry the valuables and cover a retreat 
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at the same time. . . . I'll get to your wounds 
as soon as possible. Le Sar evidently opened you 
a bit as you were getting out of the window — and 
he had his death-wound at the time — " 

Archer now had the opportunity of working 
upstairs with two women whose hands did not 
tremble, whose faces were not the less endearing 
though very white, whose movements were silent 
and swift and unerring. He had carried his 
prisoner laughingly to the top of the stairs, not 
caring to trust the servants below. Though he 
did not expect to return to the Art School, one bag 
was all that he filled, and that in short order. 
The two women were not far behind. It was as 
if they were leaving for a night only. Once he 
heard Nayan's mother say : 

^* I thought I saw them all pass out this after- 
noon. Perhaps the two Japanese were hidden 
behind the portieres in the gallery — " 

" It really doesn't matter," said Nayan. 

And this was the house that had been theirs 
for more than twenty years — practically all their 
work and material possessions to be left behind. 
They were ready within a moment or two after 
Archer wrapped an overcoat around the figure of 
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the Japanese. Tahara's companion would have 
to work very quickly to start a raid on the Art 
School before the party left. . . . The sedans 
had come. Archer had lifted his charge, the 
door-boy handling the bags for them, when Nayan 
started upstairs alone at the last moment. Ar- 
cher again forbade. 

" What is it? I will get it," he said. 

" I thought — if you told him not to come back 
here — I thought it would be well to have the 
violin — " 

" By all means," he said, and found it quickly. 

They left the body of Le Sar. The Road of 
the Drinking Wells was empty — snow falling as 
they started forth — Archer and the prisoner in 
the litter behind. . . . They were in the crowds 
of Booksellers, with a long ride to the Stalls of 
the Potters. He leaned back. The Japanese 
was quiet. Once, when the light shifted in through 
the waving curtains, he saw that Tahara's eyes 
were dulled but still open. Somehow he wished 
that the other student were here, and Tahara 
abroad. Archer had always fancied the face and 
fashioning of the other Japanese boy, now con- 
siderably a peril at large. ... It was like tak- 
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ing the road again — the thought held queerly. 
This brought him to a swift survey of preparation 
for a journey, as a man's mind will when the start 
is made. Just now he was confronted by a queer 
fact — that Ramarie's prayer-book of the Long 
Traverse had been left in the abandoned bag. 
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strauvin's bow 



Yutaka Tahara could not have been more than 

twenty. He had been out on a big thing and he 

had done it well. He had worked very hard at 

the painting and had loved his teacher. . . . 

Archer found his thoughts running off on this 

lateral, but it didn't change the fact that he was 

sorry for the Japanese boy, now in great pain, 

and keeping quiet about it. By some methods 

untold, Strauvin, unarmed, had avoided the knife 

— probably the knife that had slain Le Sar. 

That was a terrible thrust — a knife propelled to 

kill — a clean keen blade, by the look of the 

wound. Strauvin had avoided this knife and 

broken the arm that drove it. There's a lot of 

pain In a broken arm a half-hour afterward. 

Then, Tahara was variously if not vitally cut in 

the back — Le Sar had lacked the force just 

there. Archer reflected that the civilized world 
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has an entirely incorrect impression about the 
strength required to drive a knife into and through 
human flesh. It's not a dipping process. 

"Hurt badly? ''he asked. 

" I do not think so." 

Archer could see the head of the student bow 
as he spoke — always the courtesy. The droop- 
ing lids now reminded Archer that it would be well 
to prevent the boy from knowing exactly where 
he was. He took the scarf from his own throat 
to cover the other's eyes. Yutaka Tahara hadn't 
the remotest idea that the American was really 
concerned about his comfort. He thought he was 
being baited. He could endure tliat courteously 
to the end. 

" It won't be much longer," Archer said. 
** We'll see to it that you're taken care of." 

The head bowed again and this time Archer 
saw the glint of white teeth from the low street- 
lamps outside the chinked curtain. Always the 
white teeth. One morning the Emperor had said 
to his people that they must make a daily affair 
of tooth-brush and paste, it being a good and 
inrtuous thing. That day and ever since, the 
Empire washed its teeth. It would have been the 
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same had the Emperor said ** Eat grass " or 
" Wear a needle in your sandals." 

From a distance he saw the two women enter 
the second door to the left under the Loom. 
Though his actions did not show it just now, he 
felt all the more tender to the Japanese after the 
occupants of the forward sedan were safe in the 
Weaver's house. Archer stopped his sedan cool- 
ies a short distance from the door. He did not 
care to take chances of outcry in the street, and 
accordingly drew two handkerchiefs from his bag, 
requesting Tahara to take one in his mouth. 

** It's clean," he said, " and it will be only a 
minute. The cords also will be loosened shortly." 

The Japanese obeyed like a well-trained pony 
taking the bit, and Archer felt a trifle absurd about 
the maneuver, as he had in the binding. Gagging 
seemed a dramatic property of the elder genera- 
tion. The second handkerchief was tied around 
the brown face to hold the first in place. 

" Can you walk?" Archer asked. 

Yataka nodded. 

Archer paid the coolies before emerging. He 
wrapped the overcoat around the head of the Japa- 
nese to cover the white bandages, and loosed his 
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limbs. They passed through the outer door into 
the dim hall without mishap. If Tahara knew 
where he was, he did not use his eyes to find out. 
Archer pulled the leather cord. Hun Sang came 
as before to the iron door. Two of the young 
men took charge of Yutaka Tahara. 

*' Rest assured, all will be done for him," said 
the Weaver. 

By no means a dismal party around the brazier 
in the upper room. The same thoroughbred 
spirit of Madame Quiston that had reminded 
Archer of its being her slip that had made the 
Art School untenable pointed out now, almost 
before they were comfortably seated, that Yutaka 
Tahara had been a student at her house several 
weeks before Archer's coming. 

" You tried hard to escape — when your friend 
Villmont came," she concluded. 

" It's all one now," he said. " We're all pull- 
ing together — " 

The mother leaned forward with a quick laugh. 
Her face was like Reever's for an instant. Nayan 
whispered : 

** That's the best thing you could say to us." 

There was an odd silence then that no one 
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seemed to care to break. A thought of Le Sar 
had come to Archer's mind, as if it were roving 
around the room. He remembered the dignity 
of the descent of the stairs, and the flaw of the 
episode that came from his own suspicious thought. 
Now he remembered the last burning look of the 
servant into the eyes of the elder woman — never 
words for a look like that. 

Presently his thoughts took a different turn. 
They saw his smile in the brazier glow. 

" I was thinking," he explained, " that they've 
really got something on me now. Since the mo- 
ment of sunset in the Carpathians when Nador un- 
covered himself to Mantaneff and the staff, I've 
been under espionage. It really began that mo- 
ment — everything began just there — " 

'* But you were vaguely suspected in Russia and 
Berlin," said Nayan. 

" Yes, that is true, but all the time, I was, at the 
most dangerous, only an observer whose eyes were 
opening gradually to the ridiculousness of things 
as they are. It's refreshment now to be an out- 
and-outer, to have something big enough to fight 
for; and to fight with people who can lose their 
house and their work as you did. Twenty years' 
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work and accumulation — and up and away in 
half so many minutes/' he added. 

'* It was all a means, all a harness. I was glad 
to drop it all," the mother said. " I am very 
tired of paint. Our real affairs are not in Pe- 
king. The best thing that can possibly happen — 
is the thing that happens next." 

Hun Sang's venerable head was inclined ex- 
pectantly. He seemed trying hard to follow their 
talk, and altogether without impatience, as if the 
time and place were exactly right. Lotus-Eye had 
entered with a broad flat basket filled with leafy 
fruits, and now was serving tea. . . . 

The words rang back to Archer now — " The 
best thing that can possibly happen to a man is 
the thing that happens next.'' To look at life 
like that, he thought, and to live with men and 
women who looked at life like that I He had 
never been serious about death. He had seen 
too many hundreds die, for that. And all the 
great ones said that love went on and on. . . • 

His hand touched Nayan's now in the silence. 
• • . Death was good, no doubt, but he wanted 
Nayan here and now, in the world, in China I . . . 
Death is different from what one expects — always 
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better, luckier, as someone says. He had seen 
men go screaming to the Gate and pass in with a 
smile. Queerly now into his mind flashed two 
pictures — Roger Casement hanging by the neck, 
and Tolstoi trying to get alone for a meeting 
with the Elder Brother. 

The Weaver was saying: 

". . . Ah, believe me, my dear children, the 
Dawn is not far. An old man does not need to 
look at the clock. He lies in his bed, and his 
limbs feel the dawn — '* 

Nayan and Archer were silent. Her mother 
and Hun Sang had drawn apart for talk. It was 
not like the breakfasts. He had never seen her 
away from the Art School before. Her beauty 
was different this night in the Chinese house. It 
was of the East and the West, too. The beauty 
of her hands and feet was finished; the beauty of 
her throat and brow. She was very white, the 
skin lustrous, the eyes deep with tenderness and 
anxiety. Life was all changed for her. 

The great adventure of it opened afresh, but 
the pitiless pressure of the world was heavier upon 
her mind than before. 

Archer knew what Nador meant now in his 
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worship of the white hyacinth. The power of 
Nayan had quickened within him day by day. He 
saw Ramarie with deep and grateful reverence, 
but as one who had but opened his heart for an- 
other to enter. Archer realized that Nayan was 
the key and clue to his growing attraction for 
revolutionary and new race ideals. He meant to 
give his hand and heart to the calling service ; the 
young men of the cause in China were his friends; 
he trusted he would not fail the ideals nor the 
men ; but his heart was Nayan's. . . . He thought 
of others about the big work — the tasks suffi- 
cient for them — but he could not try to make 
himself believe that there was work in the world 
that meant anything like the importance to him of 
the love of this woman. 

The violin and the bow were before them. It 
was wrapped in a light cape of Nayan's. It was 
like a presence in the room — like a third. And 
Strauvin was out in their service. At least, he 
had started so. Reever was far out on a mis- 
sion so perilous that only one could be called for 
it, to whom life had become a tumult of pain. 
Archer thought of the little Japanese spies and the 
millions of soldiers — all called to face the fight- 
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ing death. And he was left behind for this. His 
old enemy of self-diminishment was stealing in. 
. . . He might have spoken of his heart to Nayan 
but he lacked the power to inflict himself. A man 
chosen to care for women should at least keep his 
heart to himself. 

He utterly forgot his real strength, utterly ig- 
nored the many personal tests in which he had 
been found by other men to be an aristocrat of 
daring, his face never so calm as when under fire. 
. . . The white slender hand touched his sleeve. 

"What is it, Archer?'* she whispered. 

His eyes were held by the violin and bow. 

*' Strauvin stays long," he remarked. 

" I've been wondering if it wasn't a mistake for 
him to go — " 

" So have I — " said he. 

** There was very little chance of his overtaking 
the Japanese, unless the other boy was wounded, 
too — " 

" I've thought of that. It looked good at the 
moment — just the chance — and I let him go — " 

" You are troubled about him? " 

There was fervor and depth to her voice that 
sent him out oa the bleak hills of Dsungaria again 
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— the trail of all Asia that meant loneliness and 
desolation. Her eyes were strange to him. 

*' One nighty with Reever, he followed me to 
Tantesoon's. It was very lucky that he did — 
so far as I was concerned." 

" Yes, I remember — " 

Archer arose abruptly. 

" I think m just take the chance — " 

** What do you mean ? " 

Nayan was standing before him. 

*' It might be that he needs a hand, to come 
in—" 

" You mean to go out into the crowds of Pe- 
king — to look? " 

He laughed. '' It seems like rather a big order 

— but I used to have luck — " 
** You would leave us? " 

. . . The bow protruded from the little cape. 
The wood was hand-worn and darkened. 

" That's just the point — I wouldn't leave you," 
he said, " except that you are safe at Hun 
Sang's — " 

She turned him by the shoulder, to look in his 
face. " But you cannot come and go here. Al- 
ready there was the necessary risk in entering. 
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You would endanger us by going out. Strauvin 
endangers us by coming in — '* 
** I should not have let him go — " 
" Don't say that again, Archer. It was 
his plan. I was in the hall. It all happened 
quickly. . . . Do you know that we must never 
be seen again in Peking if we are to live — that 
a face at the window from this house would be 
enough? There are deep places here, but they 
would not suffice if it were known that we en- 
tered." 

He shook his head now, not that he was ob- 
durate about going, but that all his ways seemed 
dubious and less than the design of his manhood 
— even this agony of his to hear the truth from 
her lips regarding Strauvin. 

"Would you stay, if mother asked you?" 
** No word moves me so quickly as yours, 
Nayan — " 

" Don't go out," she said. 
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A HUNDRED HOURS 



Archer had an ugly throw-back that night. He 
had found himself listening for Nayan to say 
something that would show him her heart toward 
Strauvin. It seemed incredible now that he had 
probed. She had been flawless crystal, winning 
her point without a single revelation. . . . 
Through the night hours he listened for Strauvin. 
There were soft movements through the house at 
all times, and low voices. No one spoke with- 
out the elaborate courtesy of the Weaver himself. 
It was not Japanese politeness, but a soulful rev- 
erence for human kind which each seemed to feel 
for the other — as far from the mere perfunc- 
tory as convivial-mindedness. 

There was little sleep for him. He came to 
the surface of things again and again with the 
unforgettable sentence of yesterday: 

" The best possible thing that can happen to a 

man is the thing that happens next—" 
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A tap at his door in the early morning. . . . 
There had been a kind of undercurrent of doom 
in his mind that the breakfasts with Nayan were 
finished, but there she stood. 

" Mother sent me. She is not leaving her room 
now. She says we are not to have everything 
spoiled just because we change houses. I just 
came to tap and tell you. I didn't think you 
would be up." 

" Haven't I always been up? " 

" Do you really sleep at all? . • . Strauvin did 
not come in," she added. 

Archer was silent. 

" Hun Sang says he may enter by the shop dur- 
ing the day. He could stay there, for it is pub- 
lic, until it were found out whether he had been 
trailed or not." 

Hun Sang entered — a kind of blessing for 
them, his calm eyes looking into the future. They 
thought of Le Sar. . . . There were small rice- 
cakes, round and brown and hot, served with 
honey, and ko-cha in small cups which Lotus-Eye 
managed for them on the brazier. 

** And to think that I don't have to hurry 
away 1 " Nayan said. 
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He regarded her courage — with Reever in 
Japan, the Art School ended for them and 
Strauvin still abroad. The day's news had come 
in with no added word that concerned her brother 
or his work, but the newspaper impressed upon 
them more deeply that " all Japan was in rage and 
mourning." • . . Nayan was different to his eyes 
in this house — younger or older did not express 
the change. There was something in her glance 
to-day, back of the sadness, back of the workaday 
rebellion, that made him think of misty islands 
lying in sunlight so fierce that even the clouds 
were faded. There was something too subtle and 
potent about the look to be attributed entirely to 
her release from the tasks of Legation Street, or 
even the promise of flight into the outer world. 
It was the look of an awakened woman — one 
whose awakening animated all environment. 
Archer saw his own gentleness as ridiculous — a 
particular effrontery in the intensity of his thought 
of conserving her from any tumult of his own 
passion. Something from Ramarie, who was five 
or six years older and trained in a different world, 
had made him accentuate the girlhood of Nayan. 
He suddenly saw all his ideas of delicacy and 
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patience and repression as far from heroic, be- 
longing rather to the second-class civilization 
which is doomed to pass with all its shams. The 
man who came for the heart of Nayan would not 
be accepted because he could wait and preserve 
silence, nor because he was trained in the ameni- 
ties and the hair-line balances of the polite sphere. 
It came to him quickly now that he might be a 
child or a giant, but that never a mere man would 
take this girl. Of all conditions that required 
freedom and the hurling out of self, it was needed 
for this winning. 

Nayan spoke abruptly: 

" IVc been in danger of weeping almost mo- 
mentarily for days — ever since Reever went. 
Now look — weeping is a kind of indulgence — " 

She opened her hands; her eyes filled with 
pain and helplessness. *' I should have ringlets 
and be ready to faint at the approach of strong 
arms. My brother is away, my friend is away, 
I have lost my home, and all my scholars dear — " 

" But you forget the serious and quiet and ex- 
actly proper person at hand — guaranteed safe 
to faint with — house-broke — " 

" I understand you now," she exclaimed. " I 
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know what was the matter last night. You think 
your part less than the others', because you stay 
with us. You are kept back with the women in 
the camps — " 

" My position seemed unique — " 

" You felt that your manhood was not being 
tested?" she laughed. 

" Perhaps I didn't look at it quite so squarely 
as that" 

" Don't despair. You may have the full test. 
Our part will grow upon Old China in the next 
few days. It will look bigger with every passing 
hour. Our mysterious disappearance will add. 
We can't stay here always; yet the longer we 
stay, the more dangerous the escape. Be patient. 
There will be chance for you to cry ' ha ha ' among 
the spears." 

" I shall try to contain myself," he said. And 
as he spoke, he watched the smoky look deep in 
her eyes. He was thinking that she spoke for 
herself, too — that she was tired of all that was 
ordinary, tired of living in the latent, and sup- 
pressing powers that ached for expression. 
Nayan spoke of her mother : 

'^ She is strange to-day. This is one of her 
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memory days. That is why she sent me to you, 
early. She wants to be alone. It was this day 
twenty-seven years ago in Simla that she met 
Nobilius, a Jesuit father on the crest of the Leg- 
gernath — the road that leads to the moun- 
tains — " 

It happened so queerly and easily — the be- 
ginning of this story that he had waited for. 
Archer was already listening intently. Nayan 
stopped and turned upon him an indescribable 
look of gratitude. She was different again at this 
moment — proud — not of name or lineage, but 
of the love of the story she told. 

** Nobilius was forty at the time, powerful in 
his work among the natives. My mother says 
he was wonderful to look upon — * the purest 
human face ' that ever turned to her. He was 
titled Nobilius after Robert de Nobili, who lived 
Brahman, and was the first of the Jesuits to work 
in India. My father was a Russian who burned 
alternately in the love of God and the hatred of 
England. A great Jesuit, but he would have been 
a greater revolutionist — as great as Mazzini, 
for his passion was the same for the world, as 
Mazzini's was for Young Italy. Still, his college 
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gave Nobilius great scope, for he knew the mys- 
teries of India as none of the English knew them, 
as only an artistic or spiritual mind could know 
India, or China either. His meeting with my 
mother changed everything. 

'*. • . They looked into each other's faces ; they 
felt the world, and started to put the world be- 
hind them. They walked out together toward 
the mountains. One life can never explain a 
meeting like that. My mother had never known 
the first motive or impulse of love. Nobilius had 
scarcely looked into the face of woman. . . . 
They walked and walked, northward into the 
mountains — a boy and a girl, a man and a 
woman. My mother says that they knew a kind 
of fury, an agony to be alone. She says it was 
too terrible for earth — too great to last in this 
low pressure of life. She says they knew that 
they were one. It was not a meeting of strang- 
ers. They had been divided so long -^ the 
ecstasy of fusion almost as intolerable as the 
agony of parting. They wanted the silence of 
the great mountains; they could not endure the 
presence of men. They were up almost to the 
snows — two days without food — when the 
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Jesuit brothers found them. Even as they ap- 
proached, Nobilius whispered that she must not 
die, for he would find her again. He did not re- 
sist, but went with his brothers. 

** My mother was driven from Simla. Nobi- 
lius was imprisoned. His order did not excom- 
municate him — found him mad instead, adjudged 
him temporarily insane. His work was very im- 
portant. The Jesuits wished him to finish it. 
He knew no thought but the revelation which he 
had found. My mother says it will be so in the 
great love-stories of the future — that man will 
know his own woman when she comes, that all 
world-business will cease for them at the moment 
of meeting, that the great lovers of the future will 
go apart from the world after the meeting, that 
man will only need to say, ' She has come.' After 
the nuptual flight, the two will return — the 
woman to take up her work of maternity, and the 
man to take up his task in the world, each with the 
strength of two, the inspiration of two. My 
mother believes that a man cannot conduct his 
great world-tasks creatively alone, any more than 
a woman can bring children into the world alone. 
She says that a woman is the father of a man's 
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masterpiece in the world, just as he is the father 
of her children. . . . 

" Nobilius saw presently his only hope of free- 
dom was to seem to fit the thought of the brothers 
regarding him. He appeared to recover. He 
played his part cautiously, gradually resumed his 
work, seeming to wipe away from his brow vague 
recollections one by one — his heart a white and 
roaring flame. It was over a year before he 
managed to escape. My mother had left word 
with a woman in Simla of the path of her flight, 
but she had to make many changes of place, and 
her helper in Simla moved away. It was a ter- 
rible period — a search of six months — narrow 
misses, misleadings, privation, exposure, agony of 
spirit. . . . My mother says it was a battle at the 
last for strength to endure through the days. She 
says that in the night, during moments of fitful 
sleep, they were together. She could not remem- 
ber when quite awake, but she knew by the sense 
of replenishment that came with the day. She 
could not have lived, but for this. She was in the 
Juristi mountains of India when an aged San- 
nyasin found her and heard her story. He had 
just met the haggard Jesuit and when my mother 
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heard this, she arose and bade him lead the way 
to the place her lover had been encountered. 
She followed his steps — and Reever was then 
in her arms. 

** I never could bear to hear of the last mo- 
ments before they were restored. I used to say, 
* But you found him 1 . . . But you found 
him 1 ' " 

" * Yes,' she would answer. * Yes, Nayan, I 
found him — and because I found him, you came 
to me. He was my mate. The world could not 
keep him from me.' . . . But it was only two 
days — in a little shrine among the snowy foot- 
hills — two days before his brothers came a sec- 
ond time. It was heaven and hell and earth. 
. . . Nobilius was calm at the last. It meant his 
death to go. There was no temporary insanity 
adjudgment this time, and what work there was 
left for him had nothing to do with the light of 
day. . . . She never saw him again. She does 
not know how long he lived, but there was a 
difference in her dreams — a greater calm, after 
several weeks. She thinks he died at that time. 
. . . The old Sannyasin attended her. H; 
learned to love her spirit, and showed her all of 
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life that he had learned. It was through him 
that she was entered for her task in the service 
of the Big Mill. It was in those mountains that 
the immortality of her story appeared, the greater 
faith, the certitude of meeting her lover again. 
It was there that the challenging courage came, 
bringing power to face the days that remained for 
her apart. It was there that I was born, and 
Reever walked and spoke. In good time, it 
seemed well for her to take up life again. She 
had her painting. She would not return to Eng- 
land's India, and the Big Mill sent her to Pe- 
king. . . . This day twenty-seven years ago — 
the first meeting in Simla ; the second meeting was 
in October, the second year following, in the 
Juristi mountains t- two days each time with her 
lover — and that was all her story. She often 
says to me — * Less than a hundred hours, 
Nayan - 
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TH£ BLUE PIGEON 



Archer took the story in one piece. Two peo- 
ple meeting and without words walking away to 
the silent places. It added something thrilling to 
his accord with Nayan ; it satisfied a dream of his 
own heart. 

They stared at each other. 

'* I am proud, too/' was all he said. 

They heard the soft heavy step of Strauvin. 
Both arose. The Russian entered, at peace with 
the world. He held his huge hands over the 
brazier, accepted a cup of tea, drinking it hot and 
with grateful sounds. Nayan begged him to 
speak. 

" I did not run long after the Japanese," he 
said. " One does not feel right in following one 
who will not stand. Besides there were very 
many, all of one size, and the streets were badly 
lit. I remembered the words of my friend, to 
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come to this house, but all that evening I had been 
hearing a little song, and I required the violin to 
make it come forth, so I could hear it from the 
outside — " 

" Wait," said Nayan, who left the room. 

But Strauvin did not wait in his disagreeable 
business of talking. 

" I returned accordingly to the Art School for 
the violin — only to find that it had been taken 
from its place. I did not remain there long, my 
friends having departed, but started this way, 
not thinking of sedan or carriage. The dis- 
tances are long in Peking. One is surprised to 
find that one has still far to go after walking 
many moments. As I drew near to this place, 
it occurred to me that I might be followed — ah, 
it is here?" 

He took the vioUn and bow from Nayan in 
one hand, his fingers moving about the carven 
throat luxuriously, but without any sentiment. 

" He went back to the Art School," Archer 
said dryly. " On the way here after that, it oc- 
curred to him that he might be followed — " 

Nayan's face flushed a little, her eyes full of 
laughter. 
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" I did not care to be followed to this place, 
but one cannot elude one's pursuers in their own 
city. Though I have learned much of Peking 
I am still a stranger. I turned to them, but they 
became as vapor. They did not want me. They 
would not allow me to touch them. I counted 
at first two, finally three, faces in the long cross- 
ing and re-tracing through the streets. But they 
did not come close. At last, I decided upon a 
trick, and came straight to this house — to the 
second door to the left under the Loom — and 
entered. It was now daybreak — just an hour 
ago." 

Strauvin's mind for speech was utterly ex- 
hausted at this point. He tucked the violin un- 
der his chin and began teasing forth the lost 
theme. Archer and Nayan looked at each other 
and then at Hun Sang, who had come into the 
room. 

" He came straight to this place at daybreak," 
said Nayan gently, " to the second door to the 
left under the Loom — and entered — " 

" A trick — " Archer added. 

The Russian felt the pull of their minds. The 
theme would not come. He halted now and 
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looked around, perceiving for once in his life that 
all were listening for words instead of music. 
He drank another cup oT tea, very hot. 

" Before pulling the leather cord, I waited a 
little in that outer hall where it is dark night and 
day. One of the small Chinese came presently 
and poked in his head, which I caught — putting 
him to rest Another came and it was the same. 
After that there was a long pause, but I remem- 
bered that there were three, and still waited and 
waited. At last the door was opened softly, and 
one poked in his head littler than any — so care- 
ful of it. Then I had three, and I pulled the 
leather cord." 

Hun Sang had listened judicially. He waited 
now for Archer or Nayan to speak. Since 
neither ventured, he said : 

" The three are now interned for the present. 
One of my young men is watching in the outer hall. 
So far, no other has arrived." 

He now turned to Strauvin : 

" When you have broken your fast, it will be 
well for you to come below into the shop for the 
day. I will make you very comfortable. I shall 
know nothing about you, in case we are questioned. 
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except that you came to our shop and played your 
violin with great charm. I shall say that I begged 
for you to stay because of your wonderful power 
— an inspiration to the Weaver and his appren- 
tices. I am known in the district and will be 
credited. They will think you a madman, but no 
deeper will my house be searched — the others 
protected — '* 

Archer saw that Strauvin was to be sacrificed 
in case of the Weaver's house falling under di- 
rect and aggressive surveillance. He saw that 
Nayan had missed nothing of the plan — also that 
Strauvin was aware yet quite content. . . . Hun 
Sang turned to Archer : 

" I am sorry that you will not be our guest 
in the shop below or in the room of the looms for 
the present.'* 

They heard sounds as of a big bird bathing. 
Strauvin had vanished into the Weaver's room. 
He came forth presently, enthusiastic because he 
had been permitted the luxury of rain-water. 

" It is an old man's weakness to enjoy its soft 
touch upon the face," said Hun Sang. 

'^ It is creamy and it clings. I used to know no 
other, in Russia," said Strauvin. ** I did not 
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know then, that one can buy all things in the cities 
except the simple and excellent things that the 
peasants know — " 

He followed Hun Sang below after his break- 
fast. 

" I wanted to hear the new theme that is ring- 
ing in his head," Nayan declared. " We stopped 
that — to make him tell of mere adventures in 
the city — " 

" Hun Sang would let them take Strauvin to 
save us? " Archer said. 

" He would consider that a rational economy, 
I'm afraid — " 

They heard faintly the playing from below. 
Nayan came nearer, but halted strangely. 

"I can't feel the same here, Archer. It's 
not the same as the Art School. To-day is not 
like other days." 

His eyes turned down to hers, the whole of 
his story in the glance. Her eyes did not waver. 
Their hands lifted together. ... It was a mo- 
ment in which a man forgets to breathe. 

"The Blue Pigeon," he whispered strangely. 

Hun Sang was at the door. 
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" Just to make ready for any exigency," he told 
Archer, " it is well for me now to show you some- 
thing about the place in which we live." 

They stood in the room of the three doors on 
one wall. The Weaver opened the door to the 
stairway leading down into the shop. 

" That stairway you must not use," said Hun 
Sang. " Our comrade Strauvin alone must be 
seen in this house in case suspicions are aroused. 
If we are called upon below, and the idea of our 
visitors is to search the house, I will send a sig- 
nal to you — " 

He spoke now to Archer, who exerted his will 
to listen carefully, but found great difficulty in 
holding his mind to matters such as these. He 
knew best that this late winter day, which the 
mother held different from all other days of the 
year, had brought him a tumult of hope and 
passion and agony — that would burst the instant 
he was alone with Nayan. 

" The signal — " he repeated. 

" It is under the dome of the brazier," said 
Hun Sang. '* Someone must be in this room at 
all times when I am below. Presently I will de- 
scend and you shall hear — but now, I ask you 
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to watch the far wall, beyond the stairway, and 
you, child, will come with me. Your mother 
knows these things — " 

The two went into the Weaver's room and 
Archer watched the far wall overlooking the stair- 
way. It moved forward and then slid rapidly 
down, making a floor over the stairs, a noiseless 
and perfectly fitting trap. Beyond was a floor- 
less closet. The Weaver and Nayan returned 
to his side. 

" For the moment, the lower door of the stairs 
is locked, so we may be free to examine these af- 
fairs," said Hun Sang. 

He led them over the trap. Leaning forward, 
he touched a button which threw on a small elec- 
tric bulb. A vertical plastered shaft was revealed, 
with a strong wooden ladder stationary to one 
wall, descending sheer. The shaft was a rec- 
tangle, two by three feet in size. 

" You may follow me. The ladder is rigid, 
and only care is required," said the Weaver. 

Archer went second, Nayan third. The pass- 
age was long and slow. The light at the mouth 
was like a dim red star that cast hardly a ray 
into the depths, before the Weaver stepped back 
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from the ladder and touched another button for 
light. A small wooden wheel protruded from 
the wall by the side of the push-button. They 
stood in a narrow stone room with an iron door. 
" You are now under the basement of the 
house," said Hun Sang, " two floors under the 
shop. This iron door is like that in the outer 
hall where you first entered. Its leathern cord 
the same, but no one stands on the other side to 
open at the signal. In fact, the pulling of the 
cord accomplishes nothing without this slight prep- 



aration — " 



He touched the button which left them in dark- 
ness — touched it again bringing light — and so 
for three times. Pressing once again the alter- 
nate did not bring darkness as usual. 

" You may now pull the cord at the iron door. 
The preparation is accomplished," Hun Sang ex- 
plained. 

Archer swung open the door. A dark passage 
showed ahead. The Weaver found a light-but- 
ton for them again, and the passage, wide and 
high enough for a man to walk in a slightly 
crouched position, appeared interminable. 

" It leads on two or three hundred feet — to 
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a similar stone room under the basement of the 
house of Kio Wing, the potter, my life-long friend. 
You will come again to an iron door, which will 
open for you by the leather cord after playing 
upon the light-button until darkness ensues after 
three pressures. All lights will be out at this 
end at that moment also. You will find beyond 
that iron door a narrow stone room like this, with 
button and wheel — " 

" You did not explain the wheel here," said 
Archer. 

*' I left it until the last because it is most im- 
portant," said Hun Sang. " By turning this 
wheel carefully several times to the right, until 
it resists firmly, the floor now covering the upper 
stairway becomes a wall again — a wgU to shut 
off the secret shaft, and all is the same above. In 
case of using this passage, the wheel should be 
turned to shut oS the mouth of the shaft at once 
upon descending to this point. At the other end, 
the turning of the wheel arranges an entrance to 
the upper rooms of the house of Kio Wing. You 
will be treated there as in the house of Hun Sang, 
with all reverence. We will now return to the 
upper rooms." 
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Climbing the ladder, Archer realized that all 
the time I^ayan had not spoken ; then remembered 
her strange call to the wilderness, to spread her 
table in the wilderness. He faced just now the 
fact of their imprisonment in a house, in a city. 
They stood by the brazier again. 

'* In a moment I shall go below and show you 
the signal of danger, when you are to arise at 
once and enter my room. Come, you will see 
the beginning of all — " 

Archer had watched the wall before. He now 
went with Nayan into the Weaver's room and 
saw the old hands take down from the wall a small 
lacquer panel with humming birds and iris shafts 
made of ivory and mother-of-pearl. This was 
released by a carefully described series of pres- 
sures on three corners of its sash. Behind was a 
duplicate of the wooden wheel he had seen in the 
narrow stone room below. Turning this accom- 
plished the change at the top of the stairs. 

" You see the need of inmiediately closing the 
shaft after your descent is made to the stone 
room," Hun Sang concluded, " for I shall be de- 
taining the callers in the shop below while you 
are making your way through to Kio Wing's." 
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Archer bowed. He was weary of these things. 
They heard Strauvin's violin. . . . There was a 
step in the hall and Hun Sang opened the door to 
admit a tall Chinese whose eyes had a queer blue 
glitter, and whose loose, leaning shoulders and 
beaked nose gave a singular impression of power 
to be called upon. 

" The Messenger," said Hun Sang. " This is 
Romney, a countryman of yours, Friend Archer 
• . . but lest the first step to our morning lesson 
be lost, I would ask you to sit a moment by the 
brazier, while I leave you and signal from be- 
low." 

The three stood together, and presently from 
the base of the brazier they heard a series of 
clicks, as of a small hammer against muffle4 brass 
— first three, then two, then two — seven strokes 
in all. Hun Sang returned and verified this sig- 
nal, as the one he would use to order flight into 
the passage. 

** It is a true meeting," he said. " A great day 
in which two white friends stand together in the 
old man's house." 

Archer turned to Romney again. Nayan with- 
drew, whispering that she would go to her mother. 
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Romney's disguise was an art itself. He was 
cast as a bhakti corpin, one of a class of worship- 
pers who never remove the tightly woven mantel 
of silk and wool that fits like the growth of hair 
to the head. The long thin shining black queue 
was woven into this head-gear. It would be sac- 
rilege to force a bhakti corpin to remove his 
haikus — sacrilege even from the standpoint of 
municipal police. The rest was the yellow-brown 
stain of the hands and face. His outer clothing 
was taken by Lotus-Eye. He wore Chinese 
house-slippers of silk, and a brown silk robe fast- 
ened with a cord at the waist. 

Archer had heard more of Romney's story from 
Nayan and her mother since his mention by 
Reever. This man, now styled " The Messen- 
ger " and said to be one of the favorite disciples 
of the ancient Rajananda in the Gobi, was once 
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a drifter along the water-fronts of Asia, not lik- 
ing the way life treated him at all, trying to drink 
himself to death, it was said. He had been picked 
up by the Chinese in the service of The General, 
Nifton Bend, who saw deeper values than others 
in the American and sent him on an important 
mission to the Gobi. Romney had found more 
than a master there — his love story as well. 
Anna Erivan, a Russian woman, was with her 
brother in Nadiram when the American reached 
thatpoint on his outward journey. . . . Romney's 
head was bowed forward or he would have been 
as tall as Archer. 

" I brought some letters from Rajananda to 
Hun Sang," he was saying. " It appears that 
the old Weaver was one of Rajananda's first boys 
many, many years ago. ... I hear there's a 
chance of my accompanying your party back into 
the Hills — " 

" I hadn't heard," Archer said. " But I should 
be proud to ride with The Messenger — " 

" You can't stay here indefinitely," Romney 
observed. " The Art School has got itself dis- 
liked. Ship or train won't do — even for those 
disguised by Hun Sang, and he can paint a Chi- 
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ncse official, north or south, upon the face of an 
Anglo-Saxon. I can help you in the desert, if we 
manage to clear Peking in safety, and meet with 
no trouble along the post-road to Kaigan/' 

" I wonder if it is meant that we leave soon? '* 

" The start back can't be made too soon to suit 
me," Romney said. 

" She is there ? " Archer asked with a smile. 

Romney's head jerked a little. The bright and 
quiet eye lifted. 

" Yes." 

" They told me something of the story — 
Madame Quiston and her daughter. Reever told 
me of your coming in from the desert with the 
message to The General. I liked the story, Rom- 
ney — I liked all your part — " 

" I didn't," Romney replied. " Events rather 
made a fool of me, it seemed at the time. The 
fact is, I was sort of lifted through it all — a 
hand everywhere. Mostly I resisted the hand. 
They say I had the lifts coming — or I should 
have been dropped. ... I was even slow to see 
the wonder of the old sage of the Gobi, when he 
turned up in my case. I had a woman along to 
help me — " 
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Archer could see something the woman had seen 
in the face before him now. The yellow-brown 
stain had lost its covering quality for his eyes. 
He saw a white man — a bit of the boy left in 
him — a man who had the American trick of mak- 
ing light of himself and meaning it. Archer was 
refreshed. Here was another man to whom the 
words friend and comrade belonged. 

" You haven't met Reever Quiston? " 

Romney shook his head. 

Archer paused a minute, and then said : 

" You'll like him, Romney. He's ice-cold to 
everything except his friends. He gives a man 
something, if he likes him. A friend wakes him 
up; a sort of gust of love comes into his eyes. 
Also, a wave of treachery wakes him up. The 
rest of the time he is just a tortured body, with 
eyes that see nothing — the rest away. He'd give 
you his life every day — and with a quick thought- 
less grace of a boy offering half his apple. If a 
woman ever called all he has — she couldn't live 
under it — " 

"What do you mean?" Romney asked, his 
face peering close. 
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" I'm not sure that I know what I do mean — 
quite," Archer said. 

" Maybe I'll see him," said Romney. 

" I hope you do — if I'm going your way," said 
Archer. 

They were silent. 

" I remember," Romney resumed at length, 
" Nifton Bend told me twice in diflferent ways that 
I brought back to him with a word or a look, the 
old romance of America. I know what he meant 



now — " 



The muscle tightened back of Archer's chin. 
His chest jerked a little. Romney saw it. Rom- 
ney's bowed head had a way of turning quickly 
from the side with a rapid smiling look into one's 
face when he was interested or amused. Archer 
caught one of these looks now, and met the depth 
of calmness in the other's eyes. 

" It's true," Romney added. " I haven't talked 
to a man in months. It's good to find you here. 
It's good to think of our riding home together — 
that's the one place on earth for a revolutionist to 
rest in safety." 

Hun Sang asked to come in. Romney turned 
with a smile to Archer, at the entrance of 
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the venerable man who had paused at the door 
before speaking. The Weaver seemed to know 
what had come to the two young men in the half 
hour they were left together. • . . Archer also 
was to be made up a bhakti corpin. It would not 
take long, Hun Sang said, a matter of two or three 
hours. Archer was dismayed. It was like a 
conspiracy to keep him from Nayan. He had 
been halted first by Hun Sang; then by the coming 
of the American, and now by the essential work of 
a possible flight from Peking. . . . The strains of 
the violin came to him faintly as he undressed 
• . • and a sudden wonder swept over him almost 
bringing his lips to voice. Strauvin, as a barrier, 
was lifted I He knew that now as he recalled 
Nayan's face as he had said "Blue Pigeon." 
It had been illusion — all a waste of force, a 
blind bit of stupidity of a man who couldn't see 
clearly, because of his own madness. 

Even now he could not hold fast to exterior 
matters. Even with old Peking in pressing 
search for them, his own heart throbbed the theme 
of single importance. It was all he could do to 
wait — to have her alone. • • • Hun Sang 
worked upon him with pigments. 
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** I have not seen Yutaka Tahara since he was 
brought in last night/' Archer managed to say. 

*^ He is in a part of the house where it would 
not be convenient for you to see him.'* 

"Was he badly hurt?" 

"A broken arm, my son — several small and 
painful flesh-wounds in the back. He is stoical. 
We have not interned him deeply like the others 
as yet, because of his need for care. He lies very 
still, as one expecting death — " 

The Weaver turned his head to the side, to 
listen to the music below. Noon was far past. 
Through all the hours, the violin had been kept 
to its work. It seemed to be in Archer's brain. 
He had the sense that he should always remember 
this faint and thrilling accompaniment. He was 
sick with strain. There had never been anything 
like this day in his life before. He knew now 
the need of woman that makes a man go out and 
search for death, if denied. 

" He is very happy," said Hun Sang, blending 
a paste in the hollow of his hand. 

Archer had to stop to recall that Hun Sang 
now referred to Strauvin. 

" He cannot be heard from the street," the 
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Weaver went on. " I have attended to that. 
After this day, I shall not risk his life, though he is 
not for our work. ... It is a wonderful day 
among the looms. My young men have faces of 
those who are born again. The Russian has 
played them many things, and because their souls 
are awake, the message of the music comes to 
them. The soul has no nation, my son. Yes, 
the Russian is very happy to-day." 

" I can picture that," said Archer. 

" My young men have knelt before him. He 
pats their faces like a child — " 

"You say he is not for our work?" Archer 
repeated. 

" He is a law unto himself. He does not tol- 
erate the laws and the orders and the messages 
of our kind. I do not say his laws are less. He 
is a very great and singing soul. None but he 
could have gone his own way last night without 
bringing upon us great harm, but the Silent 
Brotherhood is watching over its own. . . . No 
further spies have come. He quietly and per- 
fectly covered his tracks. A little longer and I 
shall call him above and arrange his journey — " 

" You are sending Strauvin away? " 
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" He is to start back for Russia at once — " 

"Does he know?" 

" It is his wiU — " 

" But Reever's work in setting him free 1 That 
must not be lost. Strauvin cannot live and move 
in that world — " 

Hun Sang laughed. '' That world has changed, 
my son. By the time Strauvin reaches Moscow — 
most of his friends in Siberia will have been re- 
leased. There shall be many to welcome him 
home. ... It is no longer the Russia of Nicho- 
las. You tremble, my son." 

" It is wonderful news — wonderful for Reever 
to hear." 

'* Yes, Russia has begun her life, but the world 
does not know yet." 

Hun Sang was gently working the yellow- 
brown stain into Archer's face, darkening it a little 
under the eyes, rubbing it thinner at the forehead 
and cheek-bones. His own lean old face was 
close, his eyes intensely studious and kind, his 
breath as sweet as a clover-field. 

" It is not the wonderful news that makes my 
young man tremble," he said. 

" What is it you see, Hun Sang? " 
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** The book of life has opened for you in this 
house — pages that are hidden from my young 
men at the looms. • • ." 

Hun Sang became preoccupied. With both 
eyes squinting a little, he appeared to be looking 
down his long brown nose, following that line to 
Archer's face. The quiet and quaint mirth of the 
sage warmed Archer's heart. 

^^ . . opening pages to me that are not opened 
for your young men ? " he repeated. 

" The Chinese weave at the looms of the 
spirit; they weave at the looms of the mind; but 
not at the looms of the heart, my son. They 
weave the new philosophy, the new nationalism, 
they weave the new world, but they do not see 
the world as one rolling country — through the 
eyes of woman. Their ways to God are the paths 
of men alone — " 

The old eyes missed very little in that house. 
. . . The brown inner garments were brought for 
Archer to put on; the haikus installed to remain. 
The thickly padded outer garments and boots, 
heavily woven of camel's hair which Romney had 
worn, were brought for trial. Hun Sang ex- 
plained that one of his apprentices had gone forth 
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to the garment-shops for an outfit for the Amer- 
ican. For more than an hour there was weary 
work with words and intonations, a committing to 
memory of mantras belonging to the bhakti corpin, 
something of the training of this austere father- 
hood, certain travel words and phrases for the 
passing of the gates, which had to be mastered. 
. . . Archer worked hard with the subject, and 
spelled out the characters in English letters with 
their meanings. Dusk was gathering when he 
was free again. Romney, in the outer room, 
smiled a bit sorrowfully at his friend who had 
become bhakti corpin in an afternoon. He 
wrinkled his own forehead against the haikus. 

"A little headache at first," he said, "but it 
doesn't last. Forget the queue — tie it under the 
coat, or it will get you in trouble. It takes a 
life's practice to wear that sort of thing grace- 
fully." 

Strauvin was now called from below. He came 
with the violin in his hand. 

Romney then and there was initiated in Trieste, 
but little Lotus-Eye pulled at Archer's sleeve. He 
thought it had to do with the music, but a moment 
later he felt the tug again. When he turned, she 
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arose and went to the door of the hall. Archer 
followed. 

Lotus-Eye pointed to a shut door and drew 
back. Archer knocked. Hun Sang was just 
coming forth. Candles had not been lit. The 
dusk was deep in the room. The two women 
were there — Chinese* women in hue and garment 
— Nayan in the far corner, the mother nearer. 
. • . It was the mother who came forward. She 
took his elbows, searched his face, pressed her 
cheek for a moment against his shoulder. 

" You must have known that we wanted you — '* 

" Little Lotus-Eye brought me. I thought you 
had sent,'' he said. 

" No ; she too must have known.'* 

Nayan did not come nearer. She did not 
speak. 

" You have not heard — " the mother whis- 
pered. 

" No — " 

"Last night — in Kioto — the old Japanese 
capital — Naga Moksu committed harikiri. No 
word from the boy — no talk of assassination — 
but it was not regular — no witnesses — no living 
witnesses — ^" 
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There was a low knock at the door. Archer 
hirned and opened to Hun Sang. 

" I beg you to forgive me," he said, " but I 
go below at this moment, and there is no one at 
the signal brazier — sitting/' 

Nayan came forward. 

'* I shall go while you talk to Archer," she said. 

"Wait, Nayan — I will go," the mother an- 
swered. " I want to see Romney and Strauvin. 
I think It will be better for you to talk to our 
Archer ^cre — " 
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TOGETHER 



They stood together in the dusk. Her Chinese 
garments awed him. She seemed smaller. The 
different hue of her face, even in the difficult light, 
left him breathless. Against the new birth of 
fervor which the day had brought, all the doubts 
and repressions of the old now flung themselves, 
but could not hold. He was not to be vanquished 
again. It was the development alone from Japan 
which stayed his lips. 

" Does Japan accept the seppuku of Naga 
Moksu, without witnesses? " 

" I do not know. There is just the official word 
which is being published now in an afternoon bul- 
letin — '' 

There was weariness in her voice. 

" Last night it happened — a full day for the 

news to reach Peking? " 

" Yes — " 

266 
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" It may be that Japan wishes to keep the 
secret," Archer said. 

*' Or Naga Moksu may be considered great 
enough to transcend the usual form of seppuku.'' 

" Your mother said no living witnesses." 

" There was an ebon Buddha and an ivory 
Buddha on the matting," Nayan said. 

His mind held the picture an instant — then all 
vanished but the fact that she was there. 

" The day has been long, Nayan — intermin- 
able — " 

" You have such dear friends — " 

" I had much to learn from Hun Sang. Rom- 
ney knows Chinese, but I know nothing. And 
then, the making over into this — " 

" You are a holy man — you frighten me." 

" And you — as far above reach as a daughter 
of Chinese royalty — " 

The weariness did not change from her voice 
as she said : 

" Ronmey has fallen into the great charm — " 

" What do you mean, Nayan? " 

" Friends — friends — the everlasting won- 
der of friendships. Reever is like that, too — 
all friends," 
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" Don't you want it so? " 

" Reever talked for hours about you. And now 
— a few minutes with Romney — and he makes 
an unexampled picture of his new American. 
You talk about Nador and Strauvin and Reever. 
God knows it's plain how they love you I I think 
it is all for men — that's what I think the new 
race is — " 

He stepped back a minute, and then said 
queerly : 

"You do?" 

She looked up at him in silence and wide-eyed. 
He did not need light, yet he could not contain all 
that her eyes held — a mirth subtler than any ex- 
pression of laughter, a mood that challenged mere 
man's interpretation. It was the aroused femi- 
nine. It was lure deeper than life — but repul- 
sion also — the push and the pull that holds the 
planets in their places. There was more, that 
was beyond thought. All moments hitherto had 
been without significance compared to this mo- 
ment ; as this day had shown him what love meant 
more than all days before. 

" It's the old that made me falter, Nayan — not 
the new — not friends," he said. 
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"Falter?" 

It was the repulsion now. She made the way 
hard, after sending out the call; yet he seemed to 
be talking for the first time in his life : 

". . . Falter — shocked with a thousand 
doubts and fears — talking world-politics at 
breakfast, when I only knew in my heart that you 
•are the world. I love humanity, but all men 
together are not you. I love your brother as no 
other man, but he is just a part of you. He is 
your blood. I saw him in the bath at Kaigan and 
couldn't speak — filled with a tenderness, I 
couldn't understand. I saw the Inspired Runner 
in him — a kind of messenger of the gods — but 
I wanted to heal his scars — like a woman. Be- 
cause he is your blood, Nayan. I loved your 
mother — I didn't know why — until you came 
through the curtains. Then I knew it was because 
she bore you. I love the new race, the big dream, 
but I see it all through your eyes — I love the 
world in one piece — but you are that to me. I 
am sick and afraid and all human — because of 
love for you — " 

" Oh, why didn't you tell me before? Oh, take 
me to you, now. Oh, take me away with you I " 
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His voice was a low rumble — with her head 
held close, his arms tense about her, his eyes star- 
ing away to the dark ceiling: 

*' I have felt all I could," he was saying, " more 
to-day — more now in this room — a crash of 
revelations. ... I have felt so much, that I said 
life is a biting loneliness — a steady wearing, 
grinding loneliness. When one's high, it's power ; 
when one's just human, it's pain. . • . Sometimes 
you seemed just a girl, sometimes too wonderful 
for me, too far, too royal-blooded — sometimes 
I was afraid of your heart — afraid of Strauvin 
— afraid of some one whom I had not seen, some 
worker away in the world-business. I couldn't 
feel more. A meeting could not mean more to 
me, and yet I'm not like the Jesuit Nobilius — not 
so great. I have lived in the world, Nayan. I 
saw you and you were all, but I looked back upon 
my life and could see nothing of the great, the 
abrupt, the superb to bring to you. I saw calm 
and ease and quiet — and you a white, seething 
spirit 1 How could I know you would turn to 
me : 

" Oh, tell me more! "she laughed. " I am so 
thirsty 1 " 
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'' I came into a house of people making dreams 
come true, thinking greatly, forgetting them- 
selves, going out on great missions. I felt that 
you must despise a man — one who would go to 
his room and write for hours, when there are such 
tasks for men. • • • I was all awed and dimin- 
ished before you. Why, I have listened to your 
soul, Nayan. . • • You do not know what you did 
for me when you talked across the breakfast 
table, when you said you were ' all human,' when 
you asked me not to go to Tantesoon's, when you 
asked me not to go forth for Strauvin, when you 
spoke about spreading the table in the wilderness I 
• • . And when they told me old Hun Sang's name 
for you — the little Blue Pigeon — it dissolved 
forever the stamina to endure life alone." 

" I knew the one would call me that when he 
came," she murmured, " and you spoke it first . . • 
and then stayed from me all day. ... I wanted 
Hun Sang to go up the ladder and shut the door 
and leave us alone down there. We would go 
forth and find the mountains — " 

" I know the magic of you, Nayan. It's that I 
never shall contain you all — always trailing — 
never to come to the end — " 
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" It's death to come to the end," she said. " A 
hate comes over me, even for a child who stands 
still. Oh, standing still poisons me ! " 

" You'll never forgive me for not taking your 
hand that night — that first night at the Art 
School — and setting out for fhe mountains — " 

" You loved my mother's story, didn't you? " 
she asked softly. 

" So much, that it made my waiting seem paltry 
and ineffectual — " 

" I never loved you so much, my Archer, as 
when you listened this morning — " 

" Then it was well to wait until to-day — '* 

She pushed him from her and covered her face. 
She had always frightened him — with her frailty, 
her fairness, the depth of her soul and play of 
her mind. 

" I forgot that you were a priest," she said, 
** — one of the bhakti corpins whose austerities arc 
the envy of the gods — " 

She came to him again. The room was in ab- 
solute dark. His lips touched her hair . . . 
faint fragrance of orchards and honey-laden bees 
... a feathery softness about her shoulders — 
yet all so vibrant with power and revelation — ^ 
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meeting at some mountain pool — sacredness 
about the girlhood that still lingered — a rever- 
ence that made it hard for him to be taller, his 
head above hers. His lips touched her brow, but 
her face pressed up to him until they were 
together. 

" I cannot feel you 1 " she whispered. " It's 
all light around us. ... I do not know which are 
your hands or which are mine. ... I had to know 
to-day. I was mad at the passing hours . . . but, 
oh, my Archer, you would be nothing to me, if the 
men did not love you. It was fire in my heart to 
hear Romney talk — to hear Reever — to hear 
you speak of them 1 " 

Her mother had come between them — with- 
out light — her arms a different but tender 
warmth, her voice very low and strange : 

" I would not have come, though I love it here. 
It is my day, too. I would not have come except 
that word has reached us from our boy. It was 
from Kioto, sent to Hun Sang in their cipher — 
a cable dispatched yesterday afternoon before the 
seppuku. Of course, he could not know how it 
would come out, but he said that if the newspaper 
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reports contained no mention of any one — of 
any one being caught — to have Mr. Archer come 
for him at Shan-hai-kwan. . . . He calls for Mr. 
Archer to meet him in three or four days in Shan- 
hai-kwan — to look for a Japanese Shinto priest, 
King Wen, in the Rest House there. . . • He 
does not know we have left the Art School. Shan- 
hai-kwan is as near as he dares come to Peking for 
the present. . • • He could have taken the train 
from Kioto, possibly last night, for Sasebo or 
Shiminoseki, a ship across the straits to Korea — 
the train from Chemulpo around south to the 
Wall — to wait. . . . Mr. Archer, he calls for 
you to meet him there — " 

Nayan had stepped back from them. Her 
voice was low and cold. It seemed far. 

" Turn on the light," she said. 
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THE GARDENIA ROOM 

It was the hardest thing he had ever been 
called upon to do. Though he knew he could not 
fail in this call, there was peculiar resistance from 
his heart. . . . The li^t came. Nayan had 
drawn back to the corner where she stood when 
he first entered. There was glory of anger about 
her. In the queer dreary silence, Archer saw the 
room for the first time. 

There was a shelf for a white flower — a 
gardenia. Much of Hun Sang's house showed 
age and quiet industry, a fastidious poverty, but 
this room was the abode of a Chinese gentleman. 
The hangings were quaint, threadbare, priceless. 
A blue stretch of cloth curved down from above, 
making a silken ceiling. In two corners were 
tall gray urns — relics of the Shun-lal Imperialists. 
An old-time warrior's coat of brass hung in the 
soft gold light cast through the curtains — fold 
upon fold of yellow gossamer. The details meant 
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something to him — the one room of the world. 
In spite of all the unpurchasable hangings, it was 
the white gardenia that impressed him most. It 
seemed to be wilting under his eyes. 

Madame Quiston spoke: 

" Hun Sang says I am not to go. But I must 
— I shall see Reever again. He would not call 
for you if he did not feel some great need. I 
think if all were right, he would come in to us 
quietly, as he used to — always appearing in the 
night, always in need of our healing — *' 

" I have not missed the honor, that he calls for 
me," Archer said. 

Nayan's face still held him. Queer weakness 
came to him from his own utterance. 

" You will go? " her mother asked quietly. 

" Of course." 

Still Nayan did not speak. Archer felt vaguely 
he was doing her some wrong. It was like a mo- 
ment of test under calumny. 

" Romney being here makes it practicable," he 
added. 

" We could ask Romney to go to Shan-hai- 
kwan — " 

" He called for me," said Archer, " then, 
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Romney, with the Chinese parchments from Raja- 
nanda, can be of more service than I on the road." 

" You are very dear to my heart, Mr. Archer," 
the mother said. " Til leave you alone now. 
Soon supper — our last evening — Strauvin leav- 
ing for Russia. . . . To-morrow morning early, 
one of the apprentices will go to the caravan-gates 
and arrange for your camels — " 

" Camels? " said Archer. 

" Four days* journey by camel to Shan-hai- 
kwan or one daylight ride from here by train, via 
Tientsin. Hun Sang says the train would be less 
safe. It will take three or four days for Reever 
to reach Shan-hai-kwan from Kioto — " 

They were alone. Archer went nearer. She 
did not appear to see. Her hands lifted to her 
face. She said — ^ words queerly detached : 

" I wonder — I suppose I shall be like that, too 

— Ae mother and her son — ^" 

Now she looked into his face. He was very 
near. He led her to the ledge of the gardenia, 
but it was she who spoke : 

" You would go away from me now — at once 

— after this hour ? " 
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" I couldn't live and fail in this, Nayan. I've 
got to go out and bring Reever in. You must 
see it. I couldn't look at you — the way I want 
to — the way I mean to, sometime — if I should 
fail in this. . . ^ 

" It's not the way I dreamed it so long — my 
lover coming to me, and then going away at once 
about another's business.'' 

" Her brother — " 

" Even her brother — " 

" Suppose I had said to your mother, * I'm 
sorry, but Nayan and I have just — have just 
had our Meeting ' — " 

" Don't say it. It would not do that way 1 
• • . I don't understand. I have already begun 
to scold you and be angry. It must be because 
all is changed to-day. I never scolded anyone 
before. • • . But they went away at once together 
— to the mountains." 

"A hundred hours will not do for me, 
Nayan — " 

She had reached behind him and turned off the 
light. Her voice came up to him like a little 
child's: "Tell me how you mean to look at 
me sometime — " 
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" I don't know all it means," he said. " Once 
I saw two old people on a verandah — a man 
and a woman long together — a great love it was. 
They spoke little — a word now and then to each 
other, sat at a distance with young people be- 
tween them. One young woman spoke to a youth 
at her side. The old man then slowly raised his 
head and turned. The old mother turned to 
him at the same moment. Their eyes met and 
held. It was all in that — love, life, death, meet- 
ing, mating, child-birth. The dusk was fall- 
mg — 

It was like a moment they had known once be- 
fore when he had spoken. He felt her closer, and 
something from her lips that sounded like 
"— Allah 1" 

Strauvin had gone. The others sat around the 
signal brazier in the low room of the three doors. 
Blithely, as hQ had entered, the Russian had gone 
forth from the second door to the left under the 
Loom. He had played Trieste and the Green 
Noise, his story of the Cornlands, and something 
from the night at Tantesoon's that brought back 
to Archer Reever's face and the white grapes of 
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Dsungaria, and Villmont's coming. The last 
theme Archer heard just that once, and yet he 
wondered if it would not cross all the rivers. He 
contemplated what the final answer would be in 
Russia to this white-haired giant who moved about 
among men and women, changing them all, yet 
attaching himself to none. 

" It was he who brought me here," said Archer, 
with a glance at Nayan. 

Romney looked at them, from one to the other. 
He shook his head. His eyes were filled with 
untellable things. Finally he turned to Madame 
Quiston : 

" Your boy didn't go up to the last pines be- 
yond Baikal for nothing. It makes a man over 
to hear him play. It hurts, and yet I wish she 
could hear him, especially now. There's a child 
coming to us — " 

Nayan's face was lost in a kind of mist for 
Archer's eyes. Her mother leaned forward to 
Romney : 

" It's so wonderful to hear a brave man speak 
of that," she whispered. 

" His music hurts, as anything does that leaves 
you wide open," Romney added. ** I don't know 
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what he is — prince or peasant — but he seems 
to have come into the sustained elation. He 
seems to stand still and let the world roll under 
him. I'm glad I came down, but I wish — " 

"You'll take it all back to her," Madame 
Quiston whispered. . . . 

" My children are sad to-night," said the 
Weaver. ** The room is powerful with the spirit 
of sadness, which is but the night of joy. The 
two are of the same wheel — pleasure and pain, 
joy and sadness. It is the hour of parting — 
the great potentials of the spirit are in this hour, 
as in the hour of meeting. Fusion is ecstasy, 
parturition is pain — but they are the night and 
the day of the same globe, and one sun shines 
above. Love does not grow in the presence 
alone; it grows equally well in the separation. 
Each is required for the great love, the great quest, 
which is built of equal parts of joy and sadness. 
My children are all sad. The lovers are apart; 
the mother yearns for her boy, and the old Weaver 
is lonely for his true home, and yet he is glad for 
this night. The world has come in and out of 
this room to-night." 

Nayan arose and went to the door that led to 
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the room of the gardenia. Her motiier lingered 
a moment and then followed. Hun Sang spoke 
to Archer : 

** To-morrow, by mid-afternoon, two perfect 
camels will be waiting at the Northwest Gate, at 
the caravan khan, for the call of Tsai Lin, the 
bhakti corpin, who will journey to Shan-hai-kwan. 
Low swift bactrians I have ordered, and no spar- 
ing of expense, at your suggestion. They will 
make the passage easily by noon of the fourth 
day. Our boy may not be able to purchase a 
beast in Shan-hai-kwan, which is added reason 
for your taking two camels. As soon after that 
as you are ready to travel inland with your com- 
panion, you will take the little-used road that runs 
westward with the Great Wall on the north side — 
westward five or possibly seven days, until you 
come to the Hun river, and then northwestward 
along the post road to Kaigan, where your friends 
will be waiting, if all is well with them, to con- 
tinue the journey westward and to the north, 
which Friend Romney will lead. He will take 
you to the Hill Country of Rajananda where no 
evil can befall." 

They had arisen. The great loneliness was 
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already upon Archer. He could not believe that 
Nayan would leave abruptly for the night. She 
was strange in her anguish. The day had altered 
everything. He had struggled to hold his mind 
to the points of the journey. 

" And when does Romney take his party from 
here, Hun Sang ? " 

" The hour is not determined. It will not be 
long. Your friends will be waiting in Kaigan; 
and you may join them quickly and safely, bring- 
ing the boy. • . . The ways of Reever are past 
finding out. I do not understand the seppicu of 
Naga Moksu. There is no word yet, other than 
that the old man died by his own hand. . . . And 
now, my son, I will bid you to rest well, after 
the long day. To-night I have seen again the 
shining face of the New Generation — *' 

He was at the door of his room. His eyes 
had the queer look now of those ancient holy men 
who have stared long within. 

Archer was alone in his room. The pallet 
had been laid for him, a candle burning. He did 
not undress, but dropped down from the pull of 
exhaustion. He could not change the thought of 
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going, but the misery of it was something he had 
been unable quite to conceive before. He saw 
that he had spoiled Nayan's picture, probably a 
picture that had formed through years. He 
knew that a girPs dream of her coming lover is 
like a vine around the very core of her life; he 
knew that the coming must always be among the 
greatest moments of her life. He realized now 
that he was alone at the end of his own most 
thrilling day. Time had nothing to do with such 
days. It was beyond grasp that he had been in 
the Weaver's house only since last night at this 
hour. . • . Last night at this hour, he would have 
asked nothing more of heaven than to learn the 
one fact that he had learned this day — that 
Nayan Quiston loved him. The power of it had 
crept in since morning. He had bade her good- 
night many times at the Art School with a tran- 
quillity hard to comprehend now . . . To-mor- 
row his journey — and a dangerous journey for 
them to make. Life was closing around with a 
harrowing beat. It was as the old Weaver said, 
the ache and the ecstasy were part of the same 
wheel — the great paradox, the night and day of 
all things — not the straight night and day alone, 
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but the perennial swing of the planet on its axis 
— contrasts within contrasts — the cold and the 
hot, the push and the pull — man caught in the 
eternal refining friction of opposing forces. 

The candle flame made his eyes ache, and he 
blew it out. Perhaps she would come very early 
for breakfast — the last breakfast together. The 
night ahead was like crossing Asia again — each 
hour a country — the bleak wintry hills of Dsun- 
garia still to cross. . . . His one look at the 
Black Street had been the symbol of it all. Hands 
had touched him just there — a needle pressed 
in — the journey had begun at once — not his 
way, but a better way. He had planned for the 
Danube, but crossed and touched the sources of 
all the great rivers of Asia. A man plans the 
shorter passage to India, and finds the new world. 
And to-day he had come home — no home in the 
world for a man but the breast of his own woman. 

He heard a soft step; his door opened; he 
thought it was Lotus-Eye who moved always in 
ways of her own about the strange house. It 
was like the night he had lain with Reever in this 
house, and she had come in and sat at his feet. 
There was no light behind to mark the figure. 
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"Yes? "he said softly. 

" Sh-h-h 1 " 

A hand groped across his face to cover his 
lips. He sat up, bringing her to him. 

"My God, is it you?" 

" Yes." 

" Nayan 1 " 

" I could not wait for them to stop talking to 
have you alone . . . hours passing and we sit- 
ting in company around a brazier — " 

He could find no words. 

" Just talk — talk ... all my life I have heard 
talk. . . . Listen, I cannot stay here, neither can 
I be away from you — not to-night 1 . . . You 
didn't think I would leave you like that? " 

" I didn't know. I was afraid — " 

" Come, my mother is waiting. We will go 
there . . . before the gardenia has faded. The 
end of our day together — and to-morrow. . . . 
Oh, come, put a robe around you and come — " 



XXVII 



THE SURPASSERS 



Hun Sang's apprentice returned early next 
morning from the caravanserai at the Northwest 
Gate, saying that a pair of racing bactrians had 
been procured, with privilege of purchase, and 
were now held for the holy man — the bhakti 
corpin, Tsai Lin, 

" Two — to avoid accident, and in case Reever 
has no beast," Hun Sang reported. " They are 
low, and hairy as llamas, my young man says. 
Their feet are fresh, and have need to be, for 
the roads are iron with frost. They will travel 
rapidly. • • • You will remember well your in- 
structions of yesterday, and with your documents 
will pass the Gate without molestation. The 
color of your face is good in the morning light. 
You need say very little. Youf blankets and 
provisions will be with the camelsl I will not see 

^7 
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you again, for you are to be alone now with the 
Blue Pigeon, whose wings, too, are ready and 
aching for flight. It seems like yesterday that 
I took her in my hands — old hands that are not 
enough for her now — " 

The Weaver held out his hands to each at this 
moment, bringing the right hands of Nayan and 
Archer together in his own. It was their conse- 
cration. There was silence like a moment of 
deep prayer. Nayan's head was bowed. Her 
eyes lifted at last and met her lover's, and there 
was a flash of memory of Nador through his mind 
and the words Shielding fVing. Neither realized 
until afterward how memorable the moment was. 
Hun Sang departed. Nayan's mother had gone 
quickly. Romney had taken Archer's hand and 
vanished. There were never formal partings. 
... It was nine in the morning. Nayan had not 
left him except for a moment or two at a time. 

" I made them go away," she said. ** I told 
them that I wanted to have you alone here; and 
yet have nothing to say — " 

They were in the signal room, Nayan standing 
across the brazier — rebellion and tenderness in 
conflict, the grayness of agony around her face, 
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like candle-light blending with day at a wintry 
window. 

^* They said I could have fifteen minutes, but I 
do not want them," she added. ^^ It is illness and 
tearing — these last moments. They do not let 
me have my way — even when my lover comes — " 

** Your way is mine, Nayan — " 

A queer gleam came to her eyes. " Always ? " 
she asked strangely. 

" Yes ; this little thing first — then — " 

" Always something first — " 

^' Perhaps all this tearing in a man's chest isn't 
enough," he said, clearing his voice. " Perhaps 
there is more for me to learn — more to bring 
you. God, these big things hurt I " 

" My Archer," she whispered, " — to think 
that the world could pull a whimper of pain from 
you ! " 

" Hun Sang said that I trembled yesterday — " 

" He must have been close to learn that secret. 
• . • But I am proud. I wouldn't ask any more. 
Perhaps Romney needed to have Anna Erivan 
torn from him — but you are ready for me now 1 " 

". . . You said for me to go, Nayan. . . . Ten 
days — then Kaigan — then our wilderness — " 
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She smiled sadly: 

"If Reever is fit to travel — if all goes well 

— if you reach Shan-hai-kwan and clear from 
there safely — if all is at the very best for you, 
and you don't freeze or fail or fall or strike a 
blizzard — then ten days will see you in Kaigan 

— and I must wait and I am ill with waiting now. 
. • . Oh, I can't remember why you are going 
from me — " 

She ran from his arms to Hun Sang's room and 
turned the wheel. He swung the pair of soft 
brown leather bags — presents from Hun Sang 

— over his shoulder and stood waist deep in the 
shaft for her coming. . . . She knelt. It was 
like the essence of sunlight about him. He saw 
her eyes. They looked through his own and down 
into his heart. ... It was not girl that fright- 
ened him that moment, but woman, his own woman 

— something of the mysterious sense of forever 
closing for the first time upon his mind — a look 
into the Long Road through the eyes of the one 
intimate comrade — the absolute futility of lan- 
guage — his lips and hers muttering love-words 
hardly heard, words that only touched the hem 
of the great garment. 
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. . . Below, he made light and closed the trap, 
opened the iron door by means of the electric 
combination, entered the passage, and up into the 
rooms of Kio Wing, the potter. He wondered 
why the women and the children of that house 
bowed so low and continually. Then he remem- 
bered that he was bhakti corpin. He was in the 
street, a sedan waiting. He told the leader of 
the coolies to take him to the Northwest Gate 

— words Hun Sang had taught. He had to 
speak twice, but was understood. 

As he lifted his foot to enter the sedan, a figure 
hastened by on the crowded walk, a low bent and 
twisted figure, face mufiled but bent forward, see- 
ing nothing but some mental object. It was a 
familiar gleam of the eye that shot an ugly dread 
through Archer's brain like the gleam he had 
seen in the sedan two nights before on the way 
from the Art School to the house of the Weaver 

— the eye of Yutaka Tahara. 

One arm only was visible. The back was that 
of an old man. Archer's glance followed the 
rapidly moving figure for a moment. Doubt- 
less a mere illusory jolt, he thought. The sense 
came to him that something like this often hap- 
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pens at a moment of parting, to weaken a man's 
forward urge. He did not accept the tempta- 
tion to go back. Old Hun Sang was wise — his 
ways not the ways of failure. His whole life 
had prepared for these things. Yet Archer had 
left more of himself behind. He lay back among 
the cushions, numbed in brain, some far deeper 
activity holding him, that could only be glimpsed 
through narrow brilliant rifts of vision. He 
wanted silence and darkness to see it all. He 
knew he must gather himself together — what 
was left — and drive it forward, to bring Reever 
in, blood-brother to the Blue Pigeon. . • . All 
had happened. He had found her. She had 
loved him. She stood between him and all the 
past. That of the past which her own image did 
not shut off was dimmed and diminished by the 
light around her. It was a new birth — to find 
one's woman. Ten days, ten ages. All the man- 
hood of him cried out for her now. The last 
moment had left him open like a wound, to all 
the bleakness and the bitterness of the world. 

Archer did not even know that he had passed 
a test. He felt himself miserable and weak for 
suffering so in the presence of the inevitable. His 
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yellow face was hard; the muscle tightened back 
of his chin. He held fast to the material mat- 
ters Hun Sang had taught for passing through the 
Gate, yet his mind wandered even in the midst of 
this passage. Perhaps the haggard face helped 
him, and the eyes that seemed pulled from within. 
At the great caravan khan, he found his beasts, 
also the owner and the driver. He purchased 
outright — a considerable investment, but he 
would have been forced to leave the price as a 
guarantee of return. The beasts looked perfect 
to him — fully matured yet not old, long, low, 
fat-humped, their feet unworn, surpassers of the 
road and the weather — full sisters, the owner 
said, eager to travel together with a light-held 
string. 

He did not mention Shan-hai-kwan. This 
northeast trail was said to debouch at a short dis- 
tance beyond the khan from the main post road 
to Kaigan. ... A caravan was now going forth; 
beggars screamed in his ears, many of them lep- 
ers, who pass their lives outside the walls and run 
to and fro crying and mewing among the travel- 
ers. Archer looked to his packs — thonged his 
own bags to the saddle of the mount first chosen, 
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watched carefully while the driver forced the 
nearest beast to kneel. She came down readily. 
He mounted, bade her rise and kneel again. She 
was well-trained. 

The day was bright, though not for his eyes; 
the sun far to the south but clear. Archer gath- 
ered his robes about him, took the line of the led 
camel, spoke, but the driver caught his heel. 
Then he heard from behind: 

" Tsai Lin — Tsai Lin ! " 

A woman's voice. Now he thought he had 
beeii dreaming all the time. Four sedan coolies 
were running in, white breath in the bright air. 
The Chinese Nayan leaped forth, talking much 
and in a raised voice. . . . She was looking up 
into his face now, speaking in Chinese. The 
camel knelt again. Archer could only listen and 
bow. In the midst of her volubility, he caught 
the words : 

" Gift for the bhakti corpin . . . Blue Pigeon 
— rides-with-her-priest — " 

He lifted her to the saddle, took his place be- 
hind, gathered the robes about her, lifted the lead- 
line automatically to find if it were clear. The 
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journey was begun. . . . He did not speak for a 
time. He felt her shoulders soft and light 
against him. Once he heard her say: 

" I was so cold until now." 

They reached the division of the road to the 
northeast, and waited until the caravan was far 
ahead before turning upon the narrow lateral 
way — to Corgou — to Mintui — to Shan-hai- 
kwan. 

" You ran away from them to come to me ^ — 
to come with mel " 

She nestled closer; her head nodded. 

" But Hun Sang —" 

" He does not know." 

" Hun Sang would not let your mother come 
with me." 

" He does not know. I used the shaft and the 
tunnel to Kio Wing's." 

** But your mother ? " 

^* She helped me. She has not forgotten her 
heart. She brought me her coat, and a paper 
to help me — told me to talk loudly and much at 
the Gate, sapng I brought a gift to the bhakti 
corpin — to give money to all servants. . . . 
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She will meet Hun Sang on this affair. ... I 
was very cold until I got here. But it is better 
now — " 

Archer quickened the pace of the camels. 

" You brought a gift to the bhakti corpin/' he 
said slowly. 



i 
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WILDERNESS 



Their faces were set to the northeast, from 
whence came the cold. The sky was pale blue, 
the world white and level; they turned often to 
the setting sun. Villages were small and far 
apart; the trail very thin, in places difficult to 
follow. Archer had held his compass to the 
direction, and travel had been rapid, but Corgou 
and the little khan were slow to appear. The 
cold was intense. Nayan had come without ade- 
quate clothing. There were ample robes for one 
in the open, but Archer feared for two. . . . He 
was fearing as never before. 

Nayan laughed, for he had spoken of these 
things. 

** But you have never slept out," he said. 
'^ One does not begin sleeping out, in a glitter of 
cold like this — a zero night — " 

" We will build a fire — " 

397 
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'' But it would take hours to find wood enough 
in this level open country. We'd have to start 
now, before dark, to gather chips." 

" Couldn't we pile the snow around our robes? " 

He laughed, but she added: 

" We would make the camels lie down — big 
beautiful alpaca camels — close together, and 
make our pallets between them." 

"Pallets here?" 

** Our blankets, then." 

** But the earth shoots up the frost. One has 
to have as many blankets under, as over." 

" We would have to be very close together — " 

** I'd like to die for you, Nayan, if I could come 
right back," he said. "We'll push on a little 
farther — " 

" I hope we don't find Corgou," she answered. 

" The camels might suffer — " 

She had no resistance to that,* but said pres- 
ently : 

" They should not have made you bhakti corpin. 
In all the length and breadth of China, one would 
not find a bhakti corpin traveling with his 



woman — " 



** Might he not be traveling with his dead 
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brother's child — taking her to another brother? " 

"Yes, but— " 

He waited. 

" Yes, but she could only minister to him at 
supper and breakfast. She would have to go 
away and sleep with the servants. All the world 
takes care of a bhakti corpin. ... I won't let 
them take me away from you. I hate the world 
in this. I wouldn't have anyone of the world tell 
me when I was to be yours, or when we were one. 
All that belongs to you and to me — " 

"That's breath of the runners to me, 
Nayan — " 

** Except — a blessing, such as Hun Sang gave 
us, a bonding from one great enough in the love 
of God to include us both — and one we both 
loved — " 

** And then we are on the way to Rajan- 
anda — " he whispered. 

" Yes, Romney's Rajananda, who blessed them/ 
... I think they must have been beautiful to- 
gether. We shall see them in the Gobi — the 
Russian woman, Anna Erivan, whom he loves so 
terribly. I think it was his words which drove 
me away from the brazier last night. It was so 
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wonderful to hear him say — about the little child 
coming, and wishing the mother were there to 
hear the music —" 

Archer was touched to silence. These matters 
had all been a kind of sacred dream to him — far 
from personal relation. Nayan was speaking 
softly — her face a little lower, as she rode in 
front, her cheek turned to the side, her furry cap 
close to his throat : 

" I think we are still at a kind of mountain pool 
together. I don't know when we shall go down 
into the valleys and the hushes of evening. I 
don't know — but now my love is all in my heart 
for you. Still it is the same — I cannot bear to 
be far from you. Night and day are quite the 
same. I don't like the thought of houses with 
you — khans where others have come and gone 
for years. Far better the frost — the clean starry 
frost — " 

She seemed to be reading from his own tablets, 
but he feared the cold for her. 

" I think there will be a room with a stone fire, 
where the bhakti corpin and his sister's child may 
pass the night," he said. " I think your coming 
would wash any place clean. Fire is fire out here, 
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and food for camels means good desert miles 
to-morrow. . . . The reason I speak this way is 
that Corgou or some town, is ahead, and there 
is daylight left to reach it — " 

"Did the sister die too?" she asked plain- 
tively. " And whose child am I ? " 

" You're the child of a flame," he whispered. 
" And I will tend the flame." 

There were no other guests at the khan in 
Corgou. An old Chinese served them, and the 
bhakti corpin, Tsai Lin, sat in silence by the stone 
fireplace, while his bereaved niece conducted all 
temporal affairs and spoke at length and in awed 
tones about the severe and unmitigating holiness 
of Tsai Lin. The ancient khan-keeper bowed low 
and lower, bringing tea and poking the fire, while 
his woman and children prepared food, and his 
grown son brought wood and banked up the bed- 
ding and food for the beasts. 

*' I am to sleep at your feet," she whispered. 
" They are bringing sheep-skins for the pallets. 
I have presents for the children — " 

The bhakti corpin' 5 eyes were transfused with 
worship. . . . They had not slept the night be- 
fore at Hun Sang's. The long day in the cold 
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and the good food brought early a delicious 
drowsiness, but Nayan had something to tell. 
She leaned forward, speaking very softly so that 
the English would not be heard : 

" Don't be angry for my not telling you before, 
but I couldn't take the chance of your sending me 
back, or of your going back with me to Hun Sang, 
who would prevent further escape. . . . Just 
after you left, my mother hastened to make me 
ready to follow. The passage was about to be 
opened for me, when Hun Sang appeared in the 
stairway from below, with the word that Yutaka 
Tahara had escaped." 

Drowsiness was far-driven from Archer's 
eyes. Nayan resumed. 

" It threatened to spoil my plan. For an age, 
it seemed, the dear old man stood there explain- 
ing the situation — that the Japanese boy must 
have a very great destiny in store, the gods with 
him already, for he had made his way through the 
shop to the street, leaving his couch of pain, un- 
locking the door of his basement room where he 
had been kept at hand for nursing. Absolutely, 
Hun Sang adjusted his philosophy, accepting the 
incident as the finger of Providence that pointed 
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to his own release from worldly affairs — before 
getting down to the fact that with each passing 
moment the house and the shop were becoming 
more dangerous. He ordered Instant prepara- 
tion for flight, and left the room to find Romney 
and Lotus-Eye; also to send a young man to the 
house of Kio Wing to have sedans ready; another 
to the Northwest Gate to procure saddle-beasts 
for the expedition. The moment he left the sig- 
nal-room, my mother ran to the wheel and bun- 
dled me into the shaft, so that I could follow 
you — " 

" I get devout when I think of your mother," 
Archer said. 

" You see, I was with you when Hun Sang 
explained the passage. I had no trouble. I took 
the first sedan that came to Kio Wing's door. . . . 
But it was so cold — " 

He told her how he had supposed it a mistake 
— the passing of Yutaka Tahara — and added: 

" It would take him some time to make his 
report and get men at the work of closing the 
Weaver's shop. You say Hun Sang intends to 
leave Peking? " 

'* He accepted the escape as a signal for him 
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to join his old friend Rajananda in the hill-coun- 
try of the Gobi. He will take Lotus-Eye — a 
party of five with my mother and Romney, and 
Romney's servant, Bamban, already waiting at the 
Peking caravanserai. The party was likely in the 
passage within fifteen minutes after I left — but 
you and I were away before they arrived at the 
Gate. I had to manage that without loss of time, 
so I pressed you to make the camels go swiftly 
for the first two hours. . . . They'll be in Kaigan 
soon after we reach Shan-hai-kwan." 

" But the young apprentices — ^" Archer asked. 

" Two or three will remain to delay the work 
of the Chinese agents brought by Yutaka Tahara ; 
the rest will separate with such documents and 
valuables as the shop contains — " 

" But what of those who remain — " 

" Hun Sang will have a way. We will know 
in Kaigan — " 

" You thought I would send you back, if you 
told me early? I think I would have urged the 
camels more rapidly. • • • It was all twilight out 
in the sun — without you. It was like the begin- 
ning of the long winter of the North Country." 
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** I think I didn't know you very well this morn- 
ing," she whispered. " Oh, my Archer, the 
dream is full to-day 1 '* 

They went out into the morning sun. It came 
up through the frost-mist, a roaring red, and 
turned the plains of snow to a creamy rose. They 
had purchased a dozen sheepskins and full forage 
for the camels in case they missed Mintui, at the 
end of this day's journey. At noon they halted 
for food and change. The " Surpassers " were 
doing magnificently; were even decent-tempered, 
handled to the voice without any goad, were fast 
and calm and obedient. Archer had not fallen 
from his fine condition. He made the riding as 
easy as possible for Nayan. 

He had an amusing sense of being a man for the 
first time. So many of his activities heretofore 
had proved boyish to his razor-keen self-criticism ; 
so much of life had proved a sham and silliness, 
that he had accepted tentatively at best the fact of 
his arrival and accomplishment in man's estate. 
He learned now by a surprising series of experi- 
ences that a man is not whole, alone. He might 
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have made a remark to this effect before, but he 
lived it now. He formulated it in a sentence — 
" A man isn't a man until he is a woman's.'* 

They reached Mintui at four in the afternoon, 
but pressed on. An alien and filthy town — gray 
moke upon the mud-huts, dirt of summer still upon 
the bodies of children. They opened a bag of 
small coins — the cash of the beggars — sprinkled 
it in the road as they passed; and the keeper of 
the khan made signs of life and death by violence 
when they did not turn in. . . . Dogs barked; 
the camels gurgled complainingly, their eyes turn- 
ing red, but charged forward with lowered heads 
at the word. 

" We can turn back — if we have to," Archer 
said with a laugh. 

He knew that the one deadly sin of all life in 
the world is to turn back. 

" Not we," she answered. " We'll not whisper 
English to-night. Once only we travel this 
stretch. To-night it's under the stars — '* 

". . . I've seen it afield," he was saying. 
" Endurance isn't muscle ; it isn't nerve altogether. 
It's the spirit of quest. You've got it. Reever's 
got it. ... If it gets too cold to-night — I mean 
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for the camels — we'll take the trail again, and 
rest in the sun to-morrow, if necessary." 

" There is no rest like this. Fve been a Nile 
maiden all day, lying back in her warrior's arms. 
You make a couch for me, and the camels' fur 
h so warm through the saddle. Oh, it's good to 
leave the town behind. Mintui — I shall remem- 
ber — a squalid reservation of the bearded world 
in the midst of God's white winter — " 

Even the " Surpassers " appeared to have for- 
gotten the caravanserai behind. Behind was lost 
from their dim fields, their faint call now the 
night-dusk of the East. They were tethered 
eighteen miles beyond Mintui, the saddles loos- 
ened, but not removed — grain, an abundance of 
rice-straw and dried grass for their icy rumina- 
tions; meanwhile they sniffed and snuffled and 
fluttered their lips at the proximity of the fire — 
the crackle of brush, brittle as icicles from the 
cold. 

They had found a shelter of low larch and pop- 
lar. Archer cut a great pile, working on and on 
into the starlight. The fire burned high. To 
him, the deep wonder of it all was Nayan's bare 
white hands, close to the fire, darting in and out 
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from the furs, making coffee, turning the jar of 
fresh eggs, broken that morning in Corgou, into 
the hot olive oil in the fry-pan, holding the brown 
bread to the fire upon a long fork, quite lost in 
her joy, marveling continually at the big pile of 
snow required to make a quart of water. 

The night was still; the red died out of the 
west; the stars came forth like flashing points of 
ice in a steel-blue sky. Coffee and wood-smoke 
in the clean sharp air, the gray-white beasts feed- 
ing in the far glows and shadows — the face of a 
love-woman in the firelight — the man moving 
around her, the man in his heart as never before, 
mate of her — their table spread in the wilder- 
ness. 

He piled the sheepskins upon the snow, robes 
and blankets upon them. . . . They were folded 
in; warmth stole through that one cannot feel 
in a house. The frost particles kept up a con- 
tinual soft crackling in the air; their faces prickled, 
as the crystals broke down in the warmth — but 
the illusion was that of a summer night to Nayan 
who had never slept out in* the northern winter. 
. . . Hours passed before the cold beat up from 
the earth beneath. Archer quietly arose and re- 
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plenished the fire. . . . Her hand came up to 
him, though she did not waken. There was a 
bounty about it all — a kind of imaginative mad- 
ness, that filled his heart. He warmed her fingers 
against his lips. 



XXIX 

THE SHINTO, KING WEN 

The fire was in embers again when Archer 
arose. Day had not shown in the East, though 
it was after five in the morning. . . . Nayan 
called him to come to her, as he replenished the 
fire from the diminished pile. What she said 
made him greet the day with a laugh. His 
thought had been to have a roaring blaze for her, 
but she was up and about the breakfast before the 
fresh wood kindled. He carried the forage to 
the camels — found them lying in the dark to- 
gether, covered with hoar frost, but nostrils steam- 
ing plentifully and bodies warm under the loos- 
ened saddle-felts. The man and the woman felt 
the first light with a fine and different power. 

" We were never so hungry," she said, " in 
those days when there was Le Sar to break the 

egg — " 

She acknowledged no cold, nor any suffering 
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from the two hard days of travel. Words fell 
far short of his delight in her; the surge of it was 
high in his throat, and his old dread of the ex- 
travagant and the incoherent in speech compelled 
silence. . . . Nayan had it all for him — a new 
heaven, a new earth, always lovelier, always 
ahead. 

They were riding to the east when the sun 
appeared — the moon like a pale worn shell sink- 
ing behind. This was the sunrise of all the days, 
the great painters among the gods ministering to 
these two — lakes and islands and estuaries and 
mountains of cloud, all touched and edged with 
gold — brown gold, ruddy gold, green gold, the 
centre an incandescent throne lifted slowly to the 
mountains. He saw it as the birth of the New 
Race ; but she saw it as a laughing child lifted to 
the Father. 

With their two hours of travel last night this 
side of Mintui, and the early start, they under- 
took to make Shan-hai-kwan that night instead of 
to-morrow noon. 

" Reever, leaving Kyoto on the night of the 
seppicu, might have reached there last night," 
Archer said. " In any event to-night before we 
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arrive. Everything is right so far. The Sur- 
passers are apparently as good as new. . . . 
Reever may need us — '* 

Shan-hai-kwan meant the world again, and to 
Archer a world far different than formerly. All 
was less, and much was hostile. The old daring, 
the old easy calm in danger, the faith in luck, the 
occasional master-stroke of non-resistance — all 
these were far from feasibility now. He was 
deep in the ancient mystery of nature, that creeps 
into the hearts of men and all mammals who find 
they possess something dearer than life. That 
morning he had taken two blunt modern pistols 
from his bags and placed them in his side pockets, 
laughing at himself meanwhile. Often in the 
field, he had left them in his gun-cases — a part 
of the duffle that Atlas had carried. Many times 
in threatened stress he had done without weapons, 
knowing that the chances were against his using 
them if the pinch did come. He smiled again to 
recall that he was bhakti corpin. 

He didn't like the possibilities of the situation 
ahead, with Nayan present, nor did he fancy the 
aspect of affairs behind. Reever's flight might be 
followed; Reever had cabled from Kyoto to Hun 
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Bang's on the afternoon before the seppicu of 
Naga Moksu. With Yutaka Tabara abroad, the 
old Weaver's house and reputation ruined, would 
not a singular interest be attached to the receipt 
of this telegram? Perhaps Shan-hai-kwan was 
mentioned without the code. • • • His mind ran 
over the play of causes and their efiFects upon the 
mind of Peking, beginning with the abandonment 
of the Art School, the disappearance of the Quis- 
tons, the death of Le Sar; this mystery cleared 
for Peking by the escape of Yutaka Tahara; the 
latter's report to authorities and junction with the 
other student who escaped from the Art School 
with a most surprising document regarding the 
secret service systems; the sending of agents to 
the house of the Weaver, possibly to find the miss- 
ing three secret agents manhandled by Strau- 
vin; the watching of trains and steamers and 
gates — 

Just here Archer reflected that Villmont might 
not be on his way back to Austria, but work- 
ing with Old China on all these affairs. Also 
Archer realized that at the Northeast gate, 
the day's report would not balance, since 
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one Chinese woman, carrying a gift to a 
bhakti corpin, had failed to return. Even this 
fact would be scrutinized and possibly correlated 
with the Kyoto telegram that mentioned Shan-hai- 
kwan. An agent of the enemy, leaving Peking 
yesterday morning by rail, a full day after the 
emptying of Hun Sang's shop and house, would 
have reached Shan-hai-kwan last evening — as 
early as Reever could possibly arrive. Such an 
agent would be ready for business when he and 
Nayan joined the brother. The tang of it all 
was gone — because of Nayan. 

Their eyes were tired from the sunlight upon 
the snow. The dromedaries were easy riding as 
camels went^ but they wearied a little of the steady 
resistance of the human body against the cold. 
. . . There were silences after mid-day. He told 
her parts of the Long Traverse — parts he had 
forgotten himself until this moment of call. . • . 
He told her of the very beginning, of Trieste and 
Villmont at the table he had left, but he did not 
speak of Ramarie. Some time — some very right 
time. He was past doubt of his own part now. 
. . . They saw the mountains from the south- 
ward and the Great Wall with the very last day- 
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light, then the turn eastward to the sea — at last 
the lights of the Rest House and the railway sta- 
tion, two full hours after dark. Nayan was trem- 
bling. There were strange fears in his own mind, 
of a nature he had never known before, as if, in 
taking the girl, he had taken her own thoughts and 
premonitions. Her trembling weakened him. 
They were very cold and tired. 

" I've been out with a lot of men," he said, 
" some few real men, but none were ever truer 
or grittier. I want to go through with the Blue 
Pigeon, dance it through to the end» wing it 
through to the end — '* 

'^ You're just talking to cheer me»" she said. 
" It isn't the riding. It isn't the cold. It's the 
town again I'm afraid of — and Reever — and 
about their getting away safely from Hun Sang's. 
. . . But I don't miss your part — enduring the 
cold and holding me so softly all day, and now my 
down-pull, too. But, Archer, I wouldn't have 
missed it for worlds. I think one has to see her 
own, out under the sky -• — really to know — " 

The servants were running forth to take the 
lines. 

" Tell them to spare the camels nothing," he 
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whispered. " Give them presents in advance. I 
am bhakti corpin again — " 

" I won*t let them take you from me — " 
The baggage was carried to the Rest House, 
but Archer followed the camels into the shelter. 
Throughout the day they had eased the Surpassers 
repeatedly. They were tired and ready for deep 
drinking, but their strength was unimpaired. The 
camel-sheds were all that could be desired. 

Archer stood apart from the desk and still 
afar from the firelight, while his sister's bereaved 
child made negotiations for the night. His lips 
were repeating softly the mantras of his holy or- 
der, but his eyes were very busy about the room. 
There were Chinese travelers, two or three Eng- 
lishmen and several servants within hearing, 
though Nayan spoke very softly to the native at 
the desk. Even in that moment, Archer had the 
strange sensation a lover knows of hearing the 
sound of her voice directed to another. . . . The 
evening trains had come in from the north and 
the south. These trains of the Chinese Eastern 
meet in Shan-hai-kwan, resuming the journey the 
next morning. They do not travel nights. . . . 
There was the beat of a cane in the passage. 
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Enter I A Shinto priest, withered and bent, 
very aged, in peaked cap and long coat. He did 
not raise his head, though the face now inclined 
a little — a quick jerk to the right, at the sound of 
the low voice at the desk. A thin gray beard — 
one could almost count the strands — and amber 
glasses, broad-bowed and very loose about the 
ears. 

Now it was not unnatural for a bhakii corpin, 
having no thought of the world, who did not even 
care to arrange his own lodging, to descend ab- 
ruptly from his meditations in the presence of a 
fellow-priest in a far country. 

'' King fF'en/' he said with soft reverence. 

The Shinto halted his cane tremblingly upon 
the floor, turned to the voice and muttered a greet- 
ing. . . . They were close together. Reever 
spoke in Chinese. Archer merely uttered the 
name, Tsai Lin, and the words bhakii corpin, his 
real incentive to make known his voice, for the 
eyes behind the amber spectacles were more than 
ever strange. 

The two bowed low. Nayan hurried to them, 
shoulders bent forward, face half covered in her 
arm, as a Chinese daughter altogether unused to 
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the eyes of strangers. Timidly her hand touched 
the sleeve of Aroher's wadded coat, but her face 
was turned in anguish toward her brother. . . . 
She spoke for him. Archer did not know the 
words. She was pulling at Archer's sleeve now. 
He saw the face of Reever wince, but he stepped 
back, as if for them to pass, his head still bowed 
low. 

The Chinese boys were in procession with the 
bags and robes. Aroher suffered himself to be 
led from Reever, Nayan following the porters 
and making ready the coins for their service. . . . 
In the room they entered, the air was still frigid, 
but the freshly kindled stove was gaining rapidly 
upon the frost. There was much spreading of 
robes and opening of bags — dragging minutiae 
of small services, while Archer stood with head 
uplifted, eyes apparently unseeing, his deceased 
sister's child swiftly moving about in the adjust- 
ment of details. Literally she pressed the door 
upon the last of the carriers to leave, and turned 
running. 

" Archer — Archer — his eyes were sight- 
less I " 
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*' Is he coming here? " he asked. 

'^ I told him to come as soon as the room was 
ready." 

"And you?" 

" I shall be here with you." 

The beating of the cane was heard in the hall. 
Recver entered reverently, a hall-boy opening the 
door. He moved to the center and leaned his 
staff against his hip. The door had closed. 
They came to his either side. 

" Nayan — wha/t do you mean by coming 
here?" 

. . . She spoke to him as one would tell a 
father — how she had followed. . . . He raised 
his hand quickly to stop her story. The other 
closed tighter upon Archer's hand. 

"Sure it's safe to talk, old man?" 

" I think so — softly — in the centre here." 

" My God, Archer, I shouldn't have done it I 
I shouldn't have called you. It was selfish of 
me — but my lights are out. Optical nerve col- 
lapsed — all disintegrated like a tooth that has 
ached for months. ... I think I'm clear from 
Japan, but I didn't want to risk home. • • • I 
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wanted you, Archer. It was weak, but my pump's 
leaking. I didn't want to torture my mother — 
but, God, I wanted to see you — just your hand, 
old man I " 

Archer took him as a Russian would — pressed 
him home against his shoulder. Then he told him 
about Strauvin going home to his country — 

" But Russia will put him to death — or send 
him back where I found him — " 

" You haven't heard the great news I Fm 
proud to bring it to you, Reever — " and Archer 
told him of the rising of the younger generation 
in Strauvin's country. 



XXX 
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Their room was on the lower floor. Reever 
inquired in low tone about the arrangement of 
doors and windows. Archer answered: 

" Door to hall; door to wardrobe — empty; z 
window sealed with snow and ice ; door to adjoin- 
ing room, bolted on this side, possibly on the 
other, too — " 

" Which way is th^?" 

Reever held up his hand and Archer pointed 
it in the direction. 

"How far?" 

"Nine or ten feet." 

" How far are we from the hall-door? " 

" About the same distance." 

" Low voices would hardly carry, but weVe 

got to cover every tone. Unfasten the bolt on 

this side — " 

Archer obeyed, also turned the key, dropped a 
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cloth over the key-hole and shoved one of the 
sheepskins against the crack at the foot. Only 
the knob required turning now to find if it were 
locked on the other side. 

" I don't feel right," Reever said. " It isn't 
me. I shouldn't be here if Japan had a breath 
of doubt in my case. But old Hun Sang broken t 
I can hardly realize. Half my boy-days spent 
there. It looked like standing rock — and the 
Art School. I'd have died in the dust before 
calling you out if I bad known — " 

" Think what it meant to me," said Arohcr. 

Reever's eyes dulled until they were like with- 
ered black grapes. Archer and Nayan turned 
from them, but Reever found their hands. 

" Don't mind," he said. " It looks like hell, 
but it had to come. . . . Let me try to get you 
straight — and my mother. . . . The eyes — it 
happened the last afternoon in Kyoto. I ventured 
to cable. I was down. The black had hit me 
finally. You see, I thought I could get through 
— knew it was coming, but everything was ready, 
and I had myself working. I could always make 
myself see^ — you remember? I had to do that 
in Kaigan, and those days at home. That day 
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at noon the wires went red — then literally and 
slowly <X)oled black. By two in the afternoon 
it was done. I wasn't supposed to see Tassan 
until night, but I had to be driven to him. That 
was dangerous. ... I told him we'd have to 
give up and telegraph the Big Mill through Hun 
Sang's; but Tassan wouldn't have it that way. 
. . . Our plan was right. He said he'd put it 
through alone. I didn't like it. He was just a 
boy. Still, it was my responsibility. I took it all 
on myself. Before heaven, I take it from 
him—" 

Nayan had covered her face. , 

" I was in the dark, so I couldn't do my work 
— but the morale of the thing is my business — 
and the plan. ... It was after leaving Tassan 
that afternoon that I fell down and called for 
you — " 

The room was warm. The heat seemed to dull 
Reever's mind at intervals. He stopped often, 
losing his way in words. Then he would pull up 
his will, like a child bringing a chair to stand 
upon. They could hear his heart pound, and feel 
the strain of his struggle to be coherent. 

". . . Oh, yes, I counted on Hun Sang — that 
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was it I didn't think the Weaver's shop would 
break. I thought you'd be safe there, even with 
the Art School gone. Hun Sang's reputation, 
ordinarily, was enough to protect a cable even 
from Kyoto on that day. The cipher is right. 
It's the Big Mill's own cipher — never touches 
paper — given from mouth to mind." 

"Did you have to mention Shan-hai-kwan ? " 
Archer asked. 

" Yes, but that's the only word. I didn't use 
your name, though Hun Sang knew. . . . What 
did you say it was that broke Hun Sang? " 

Archer explained again the escape of Yutaka 
Tahara. . . . Reever's mind suddenly flashed 
through the series of possibilities. His words 
came rapidly now: 

" Romney is not known to the Chinese. Hun 
Sang is a master of himself — a mandarin or a 
merchant as he likes. They have the Kio Wing 
passage. They'll make Kaigan with my mother. 
The apprentices will take care of the papers and 
the Weaver's shop will blow, while the old man 
and his party steps forth from the side street — *' 

"You mean it will be destroyed?" 

" Yes, powder and fire. It's been laid for 
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years. . . . They'll be on the post road while 
Peking is searching for the bodies under the 
^hop. . . . But my telegram from Kyoto to Hun 
Sang will have fallen already under the eye of 
the agents — the word, Shan-hai-kwan. . . . 
Archer, go softly and turn that door now — " 

The door was locked on the other side. There 
was no sound from beyond as the knob was 
turned. 

" They'll have a man here," Reever added in 
a whisper. " Probably came in last night from 
the south. My message from Kyoto on that day 
to Hun Sang — everything about that looks like 
black death now. ... I hardly think I was 
trailed out of Japan. Was there mention of 
Shan-hai-kwan at the Peking Gate when you 
passed?" 

" Kaigan was the destination I gave." 

"And you, Nayan?" 

" I didn't say — " 

"You what?" 

Nayan explained how she had been allowed to 
pass to carry a gift to the hhakti corpin. 

Reever winced. The narrow face was so 
marked by pain and exhaustion that tension was 
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excessive in his presence. Nayan's eyes had a 
worn look, her lip quivering. 

** There's a slip there," the brother said. " It 
might look interesting — a point of considera- 
tion at least, when they begin to delve. . . . But 
they'll have a man here anyway on the strength 
of the Kyoto telegram — our meeting doubtless 
watched in the main room — " 

Reever turned his face queerly toward the door 
into the next room. Archer spoke now : 

" Nayan, there's a little thing that might be 
accomplished. I'll go with you, but do the ar- 
ranging at the desk. Ask to occupy the next room 
for the night. If you are told that the room is 
already occupied, ask if they are quite sure, saying 
that it was empty when you arranged for this. 
That will bring an explanation. At least, we 
shall learn if the room has been occupied since 
we came — and that is important. In any case, 
it will simplify your staying here — to be near 
the bhakti corpin, your paternal uncle — " 

Reever's hand came to Archer's knee. 
" That's a clean bit," he said. 

Nayan talked at the desk — the bhakti corpin 
pensive and moveless in the distance by the hall 
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passage. She turned to her protector at length, 
touching his sleeve gently, as if to lead him for- 
ward without breaking the golden cord of his 
meditation. 

"... A Chinese gentleman moved in this eve- 
ning," she whispered, when they were seated by 
the stove once more. ** He was cold last night 
in a room upstairs, heated only by a chimney from 
one of the lower rooms. The Chinese gentleman 
insisted upon changing after dinner this evening, 
having neglected to speak of the matter to-day. 
The man at the desk regretted that I had not men- 
tioned my wish earlier, as the Chinese could just 
as well have had another room. ... I told him 
that I was too frightened to go farther away from 
you — that I must stay near my mother's 
brother — " 

" The Chinese gentleman was cold last 
night," Reever muttered. " He is warmer to- 
night." 

Archer asked him if he was fit to travel. 

" Yes," Reever answered, " but we must travel 
different ways. Likely there's only this one 
trailer on us so far. I'll hang up here — you 
two go on. My God, I can't be of any help — ^" 
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Archer gripped him by the wrist. ** I came 
for you," he said. 

It was a kind of sob that answered. 

" I came for you," Archer went on. " I'm 
going to take you back to your mother. She said 
she was going to see you again. She said it twice 
in my hearing. She's going to see you again." 

" Don't mind. Archer — my neck — my nerve's 
all shot to hell — " 

'* As I was saying," Archer continued, " you 
being fit to travel, we'll have an early start. 
Nayan and I will now make another pilgrimage 
to the desk, and she will state to the magistrate 
there that we wish the camels ready to start at 
eight in the morning. In an hour qr two, after 
we have heard the rest of your story, we'll change 
that to six — in case we should be overheard at 
the desk this time." 

Nayan was staring at him wide-eyed. A calm 
smile came to Reever's lips, his nerve back. 

" It's the game again — the feel of it — I 
thought was gone. ... It was the dark that broke 
me — everybody pitying — letting the boy go 
alone. You're bringing back the light to me, 
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Archer. My God, it's good to dwell with a man 
again ! 

Nayan accomplished the order for eight in 
the morning, the bhakti corpin standing back in 
the shadow as before. 

Instead of returning with her, however, the 
holy man asked her to enter with her brother, and 
continued his steps, walking wide and leisurely 
like one unaccustomed to the ways and houses of 
men of the world. To the turn of the passage 
and beyond he walked, meeting no one, for it was 
now close to midnight. Finally he turned and, 
quite as deliberately, made his way back. Instead 
of entering the room with Nayan and her brother, 
he paused one door short of that, and turned the 
knob. Apparently surprised to find the door 
locked, he knocked, not loudly but very slowly and 
well. The door opened and he started to go in 
— in fact, passed the threshold — head held high, 
calm eyes turned upward. It was not until a 
young Chinese laughingly touched his arm, that 
the good bhakti corpin came down enough to ac- 
quaint himself with the fact that he had entered 
the wrong room. He bowed and apologized 
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gendy in a language not as yet recorded, certainly 
not English, by all means not Chinese north or 
south, and backed out with a mantric blessing hav- 
ing to do with God's care upon all guests and' 
those who go down to the sea in ships. 

". • • Be calm," he said, several moments later 
in the other room, "he could not have heard. 
Chinese? — as I am Chinese — possibly as well 
made up — a prince of a boy. I always said 
Yutaka Tahara was a clod beside him — ^*' 

" The other student? " Nayan whispered. 

" None other. . . . The bed was unoccupied. 
He is warmer to-night, as Reever said. A mat- 
tress was quite enough. It lies just on the other 
side of our door yonder — a sort of eavesdropping 
de luxe — but a red deer couldn't have heard 
more than a murmur of voices so far from this 
room. . . . Reever, the Blue Pigeon and I are 
burning for the insular part of your story — the 
Tassan, the last day part." 

"... I wasn't there. I couldn't see. . . . 
The old Chancellor had come down from Tokyo, 
sick — sick with his schemes, sick with his evil, 
all his deviltry turned in on him. I could have 
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taken him then in the street, but that kind of 
Haymarket spill isn't our way. A man needs 
quiet to straighten himself out, after turning the 
trick. . . . Naga Moksu was in his old home — 
a hill garden of ancient camphor trees — a ram- 
bling hundred-year house, built of cypress and 
white mahogany — few servants — no women. 
. • . We learned his suite of rooms from the 
outside. Tassan lived with a group of young 
students. I lived at the Inland — this same old 
Shinto disguise, known from the beginning to be 
nearly^ blind. That was not hard to play. . . . 
There was a little change that I used to make in 
the evenings after leaving the hotel — this for my 
walk with Tassan — hat folded away, a tucking 
in of garments, bare head, and shaven, as you 
see — a blind masseur clacking and mewing 
around the streets. When one cannot sleep in 
Japan, he listens for the clack of the blind masseur 
who comes to soothe the spine. . . . On the day 
before the full dark came, I had the Inland en- 
gage railroad passage for me to connect with 
the Korean steamer at Shiminoseki — a .ten- 
hours' run, leaving at one in the morning on the 
night of the affair. 
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'^ That same day came the blindness, and my 
cablegram to you was sent. I joined Tassan 
early. He would have the thing go on ; he would 
do it alone, he said. He begged me to go to the 
station early in the evening and stay. . . • I 
think the dark frightened me — as it did to-night. 
It made me less. I seemed to fall into' the Em- 
pire's thought. Always before it was a kind of 
splendid stimulus to be the enemy within the gates, 
to feel the potentials of hatred that would rise 
to madness. But that day I was diminished. 
There had been such pain, Archer — it had been 
so long — " 

The narrow face, with its dead eyes turned 
vaguely to them, called a pity that was heart- 
breaking. 

" I could stop the pain with will- force, but 
when I relaxed, it came again. One cannot hold 
on and on — the fatigue of erecting the will to 
transcend pain balances the pain itself. ... I 
went to the station in the evening from the hotel, 
but could not stay. I think Tassan knew I 
couldn't. We used to meet near the Mimidzuka 
— a dirt mound covering a houseful of Korean 
eyes and ears — trophies of the wars of the 
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Hideoshi — not far from Naga Moksu's camphor 
trees. I had to have a 'rickshaw coolie. I 
couldn't feel my feet — everything worse than 
strange. Tassan was there, but did not hail, un- 
til I had dismissed the coolie. It was only ten 
in the evening. We walked together among the 
temple gardens of the Chi-on-in and the Sanju- 
sanj en-do. He said he would be free and at 
peace, if I returned to the station. 

** Thus we walked together, but that night he 
would not leave me — except as the Shinto priest, 
ready for the 'rickshaw. He said I could not see 
to make the change back from masseur, that I 
could not be sure I was alone and unobserved. 
He said I could not help him, except to save my- 
self. . . . He told me that we were near the 
wall of the camphor grove, and that he would 
come for me within an hour if all were well. 
He spoke swiftly of his life — his dream un- 
diminished, his sense of self — nothing. My 
God, he had never been hurt — ' a slim, gilt soul,' 
as Pater says. . . . 

** I did not know where I was. A 'rickshaw 
coolie kept gabbling and plucking at my elbow. 
I could not appear to be waiting for someone — 
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9o moved up and down as if in prayer. ... I 
do not think Tassan meant to come back. I know 
now that he led me away from the garden of 
camphor-trees, instead of near his work. In that 
hour — with the gabble of the 'rickshaw coolie 
breaking in, his hand touching my sleeve — deep 
wisdom came to me, a true meditation, that hour 
— for I saw that Japan was right, that the Big 
Mill was right — that one cannot realize a truth 
until he can see both sides — that a thing may 
be right and wrong at the same time from differ- 
ent angles, or from the same angle at different 
times — that one must transcend time and space 
and motion to perceive the whole of a truth. It 
was a kind of calm — a drowsy ease after much 
pain. 

"... And then began the thin far cry. It 
was like the wolf-pack — nearer, more throats — 
high and thin, piercing and incessant. At first, 
like the cry of the old Nihon entity — the Mother 
of Abominations that Naga Moksu sucked at till 
his death. ... I knew the work was done, and 
that I had been far away. I knew Tassan would 
not come back — that I could do nothing. I held 
out my hand and called the persistent coolie. He 
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put me over the wheel and ran forward, making 
sounds and whimpers of a beast in his throat, not 
even hearing himself, knowing nothing save that 
the Pack called — that he was part of the Pack. 
They're all one piece — that people — for heaven 
or hell, they're all one. He didn't know as he 
ran, but the infant fragment of his soul knew, 
and it answered the sounds of the Pack. . . . 
They were all around. One has to be blind to 
hear deep. They brushed the carriage. They 
tipped and shoved it. They carried it forward 
and back . . . and in the midst of it all was Tas- 
san — torn more and more — into smaller and 
smaller pieces — " 

" But the seppicu — '^ Archer whispered. 

" That's for the world. That was my plan — 
I do not know how much was carried out — per- 
haps enough to give the hint to the government 
agents when they came. Japan was ashamed of 
the Mogo Tash murder. Japan loves the honor 
of her self-inflictions. A bit of Kyoto knows, 
but it will never speak. The press was fixed. 
The world was given the seppicu of the ancient 
and holy Naga Moksu — and of the one dragged 
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out from the camphor trees and disintegrated in 
the streets — only the Pack knows — " 
*' Your plan was to make it seem suicide ? " 
" That was the plan. As I say, enough of it 
may have been carried out to start the idea in 
the minds of the masters of publicity." 

It was after one in the morning. Reever did 
not leave them. He bade them rest, for he could 
not sleep. The word for an earlier start had 
been taken to the desk. Archer replenished the 
fire and arranged the robes and the furs. Nayan 
bent close to her brother, saying: 

" You want me to have him, don't you, Reever? 
You haven't spoken about it — " 

His hands came out to them and they saw the 
smile of a boy. To Archer it was the face of the 
Runner again. . . . They leaned back together 
and Archer heard Nayan whisper to him faintly, 
as if from a dim borderland: 

" It isn't you now — it is I, who am trailing 
now — " 

There was no sign of the Chinese gentleman 
the next morning. . . , They were in the court- 
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yard, the Surpassers ready before dawn, the 
Shinto priest already mounted. . . . Leisurely, 
walking wide, leaving Reever and his sister out- 
side, the bhakti corpin went back into the Rest 
House, though all had been settled, even to pres- 
ents for the servants. Through the passages he 
strolled — eyes uplifted, lips rapt like a psalmist's. 
A door slammed ahead. He did not seem to hear, 
or to regard it in any way as an inhospitable act. 
Yet from within the room as he passed that door, 
was plainly to be heard the clicking of a telegraph 
instrument. . . . 

The camel knelt. The sister's child mounted 
forward; the uncle of holy orders lifted a long 
leisurely leg behind her. The robes were tucked 
in. The camel arose. The lead-line of Reever's 
beast was placed in the bhakti corpin's hand. The 
servants ran forward with them a little way — 
a perfect Bible picture. . . . Ahead through the 
dusk of morning appeared the Wall, the single 
break of all its great length — the break for the 
Chinese Eastern, through which the two bactrians 
were now driven. . . . The bhakti corpin made 
the girl's head rest easier against his shoulder. 
He looked back — no movement in the morning 
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twilight. Then he laughed and loosed his shoul- 
ders a little more to the swing of the beast: 

" The best possible thing that can happen/' he 
remarked, *' is the thing that happens next." 



XXXI 



THE STUDENT 



The end of the second day. They had crossed 
the Luan-ho on the ice in the afternoon, over a 
hundred miles from Shan-hai-kwan, said to be a 
third of the distance to Kaigan. The weather 
was somewhat milder, the snow a bit soft during 
the middle hours of the day, making travel slow. 
Also, the road was mountainous, for many miles 
not marked at all, although the Wall marked the 
planet itself. The camels picked their way fre- 
quently for miles among the fallen stones at the 
northern base. 

Difficulties in plenty, yet distance was covered 
steadily and long. The Surpassers, still in fettle 
from plentiful feeding, were making grandly good 
on their name. No Rest Houses or caravan 
khans on this journey; the little outfit provisioned 
itself in the small towns; and the plan, unless 
weather proved too bitter, was to continue to make 
open camp in the shelter of the Wall, as was done 
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the night before. There was much timber in the 
hills — stretches of balsam, larch and stunted fir 
often impeding their way. ... In one of these 
dense and rather extended growths of small tim- 
ber, as the dusk began to thicken, Archer slipped 
down from his seat behind Nayan, and concealed 
himself in a density against the Wall. 

He had done the same yesterday, without re- 
sult, waiting for over an hour, until full darkness, 
to catch a glimpse of a trailer if one were on. 
Twice to-day from the mountains, the far dis- 
tance to the rear had contained a blurred move- 
ment that a field-glass would have detailed. To 
Archer, after much eye-strain, it meant a pair of 
ponies. . • • He had expected to be followed. 
He believed that the early work in the telegraph- 
room of the Rest House yesterday morning had 
to do with their case. As he saw it, the Art 
Student had made the mistake of his life in not 
preventing their departure from Shan-hai-kwan. 
The Japanese boy either had not been sure enough 
of his prey, or else he had gambled to get the 
whole party, trusting that the Shan-hai-kwan frag- 
ment would lead him in due course to the complete 
outfit. 
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Archer had been very grateful to clear safely 
from Shan-hai-kwan with Nayan and the blind 
one. He had standard currency, good camels, 
provisions in some quantity, robes and furs in 
abundance except for extreme cold — and north 
country to the Pole to play in. He did not in- 
tend, if he could help it, to get caught in a size- 
able settlement again, with the possibility of hav- 
ing the inhabitants turned against him by a Japa- 
nese who worked with the Chinese government 
agents. His plans regarding Kaigan were not 
matured, but he did not intend to ride in there 
with a woman and a blind man, and carry the 
stigma of suspicion to the rest of his precious 
group. Kaigan was the natural aim, the first 
important town for one who turned west along 
the northern side of the Wall; moreover, it was 
the natural point of contact with a party traveling 
north from Peking. Archer believed the Student 
knew enough geography to include the Kaigan 
possibility In his telegram. The Japanese had 
possibly arranged with Peking to watch the Post 
Road to Kaigan, not only to head off his party, 
but to search keenly for the others. 

The Student, meanwhile, would return to Pe- 
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king or follx)w the gray bactrians from Shan-hai- 
kwan. This was the point that Archer was bent 
upon finding out just now, as he waited in the 
gathering dusk. He did not know whether camels 
were rentable or purchasable in Shan-hai-kwan, 
though there had been plentiful Tatar ponies in 
the stables. In any case he did not think the 
Student could possess himself of a ground-coverer 
equal to the Surpaesers. • . • The problem of 
serious reflection just now was how to connect 
with Romney and the others in Kaigan and still 
not ^idanger his own little party. 

Archer wasn't naturally averse to any of these 
conditions of tension and peril, except for the new 
meaiung and value of life because of Nayan. 
He could think and fight now as he had never been 
able for himself alone. The safe Hill Country 
of Rajananda, altogether out of travel-lines, in 
fact, impossible to reach, as Romney said, except 
with guides and parchments from the old Master 
— all the energies of his life pointed to that now. 
He did not look beyond that Reaching there, 
he would look into Nayan's eyes. • • . He smiled. 
Perhaps looking into her eyes, with the peace of 
the world established for a day — perhaps, as 
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Reever had said, time and space and motion might 
be transcended. 

She was everything. She was the world ahead. 
She was part of his heart. Her thoughts were 
his ; he had felt her fears when she was weary and 
depressed. He felt her calling to him now, and 
his own heart's answer. . . • He pictured her 
driving her own camel and leading that of Reev- 
er. She had made the Surpassers kneel and rise. 
She would drive on until night and then build a 
fire — that would show him the way home. . . . 
Home — it wasn't the world; it wasn't a house; 
it wasn't heaven; it was her heart. . . . He 
laughed again and wondered, as many a man has 
done, how he had managed not to be bored to 
death in the years of bleakness before. She was 
leading the camel of the blind man. . . . He had 
heard Reever's heart beat in the night. It 
bumped like a flat wheel. He had seen Reever 
stretch farther away so it would not be heard by 
the others. It was whacking itself out — ruined 
by exposure and privation and furious gusts of 
self-giving — the center of a splendid body that 
would have lasted a hundred years, rapidly run- 
ning down right now. 
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Archer meant to get him to his mother alive, 
if human thought and tact and will worked to* 
gether at all. Reever himself was holding for 
this, and his was a kind of will that makes death 
kneel and wait at the outer door. . . . But the boy 
couldn't eat; he couldn't sleep; sometimes the 
Runner shone through — a light even in the dead 
eyes; sometimes a hunched embarrassed wreck 
tortured with all the devils of failure, the black- 
est and most malignant at the last. 

. . . Archer heard a whip — just a mist of 
daylight left. Two Tatar ponies in staggering 
trot — the Student hunched forward- — blankets 
dragging under the cinches — the led-beast loose- 
kneed, the mount under whip and spur — both 
ponies bleeding from the snow-crust from knee to 
hock — the eyes of the man turned down and on 
— down the trail and on through the dark. 

" He rides like a tailor's apprentice,'* Archer 
muttered, stepping forth from the thicket " He's 
killing them both at once." 

Archer felt no temptation now to put the Stu- 
dent out. It had been the same in the street at the 
Three-Flowered Gate. He hadn't been hurt 
enough there, really to let loose. After waiting 
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a short interval, he skirted far to the north of the 
trail, so as not to encounter the halting-place of 
the Japanese, who would doubtless stop at the first 
sight of Nayan's fire. Archer ran to her at last 
laughing and hungry-hearted, 

" They can do a lot of things — these Japa- 
nese," he said, "but they can't handle a horse. 
Our artistic friend places his saddle upon the 
pony's kidneys, then braces back and beats his way. 
He will lose one or both of his mounts to-morrow. 
Also, to-morrow we draw away. He'll be afoot 
to-morrow, and I shouldn't wonder but what 
there's a lot of power in him — " 

The balm still hung in the air. Five or six 
hours' sleep — the earth for a bed, balsam and 
cedar branches for a pallet, the majestic masonry 
for a windshield — and the two awoke, glad for 
the privilege of food and fire. 

*' It is good," said Nayan. ** I love it all. I 
love it well." 

The North stretched so great and empty on 
their right hand. It was all in gold and crystal 
that third morning — the trees veiled, the sun- 
mist thick upon the hills, the east colorless with 
intense light, the air like the spirit of the white 
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grapes of Dsungaria. . . . Above in a birch-tree, 
as they drank their coffee, a red-headed wood- 
pecker was tearing at a particularly tough cocoon. 
Nayan wanted to know what that larva had done 
that it wasn't to fly next summer. 

"That, as Reever would say," Archer re- 
marked, ** is purely a religious matter. The 
White Council for that business." 

" We'll ask Rajananda," said the brother, his 
narrow face turned to the North. 

The other two thought of it at the same time. 
The sleepless one was staring up toward the last 
pines above Baikal — the Friend-finder. 

" Generations to come will learn the North 
better," Archer said. " These are the grain coun- 
tries. These are the big back-yards. They'll 
crowd the wide sunlight belt and then spread back 
and learn all over again the big lessons of fire 
and frost and food — '* 

The cocoon fluttered emptily among the brown 
clinging leaves of the birch. . . . They were away 
— the long day — the Surpassers ready. They 
did not know that they had camped just north of 
the Imperial Tombs of the Chinese south of the 
Wall. Almost to Tushi-kow that night, provi- 
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sions in the village the next day but no camp there 
— the weather still mild but a heavy snow that 
fourth day — the trailer far behind, unless 
more than human — the snow covering their 
trails. 

Following a northern spur of the Wall, during 
the fifth day — thirty miles to the north of the 
Kaigan road — they made a silent crossing of the 
Russian post road. The Chinese post road was 
crossed the next afternoon, and a halt that night 
was made in a deserted mud-hut in a gaunt spur 
of the Khingan mountains that border Mongolia. 
The two post roads forked below at the Hun 
River, where the Wall also comes in at Kaigan. 
Archer estimated that the town was between thirty 
and forty miles to the southeast. It was the end 
of the ninth day of travel from the caravanserai 
at the Northwest Gate of Peking. 

The mud-hut had been the abode of a hill-peas- 
ant, likely a shepherd. There was a silence 
among the mountains that they had not felt in the 
plain. The thick-boughed balsams hardly moved 
in the windless dusk, or moved so softly as to 
make no sound. Decent shelter within the hut. 
Mountain slope on one side and a thick wind- 
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break of trees from the south afforded a promise 
of protection for the camels. It was Archer's 
wish now not to call for help at any village or 
house. There were three grain-feeds for the 
camels, plenty of snow water to be had at the price 
of melting it in pans, rather small for the capacity 
of bactrians, but satisfactory if the process were 
prolonged; there were thickets for the lighter 
feeding and dead leaves under the snow. These 
beasts, so adapted to do without, are none the less 
animated stomachs, and their leisure is most profit- 
ably spent with ** pickings." Archer was inter- 
ested to find some peasant garments in the mud- 
hut, took them out in the last light, holding them 
long, and one by one, over the smudge of a fire of 
balsam-boughs. They were black enough; that 
wasn't the idea. The linger of human wear had 
to be killed out, partly at least. He could stand 
the wood--smoke. Because preparations were nec- 
essary, he told his plan that night: 

** I've got to leave you for two days," he said, 
looking into the wide eyes of Nayan, with Reever 
sitting by. Supper was over ; the camels had been 
fed and were tethered long among the trees. 
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*' I felt something like this coming all day," 
she answered. 

" There's a telegraph-line down the post road 
and possiUy I could get a wire-end ahead at 
Khoor, but it isn't worth the risk, even with 
Reever's cipher. I think they'll be about ready 
to start something in Kaigan, if we give them the 
chance. I refuse to furnish that. . . . Romney 
is bhakti corpin and my advantage that way is of 
course lost since Shan-hai-kwan. I'm playing it 
all very carefully. I think the haikus can be fixed 
to fit the peasant idea. We've got the stuff for 
darkening and plenty of wood-smoke. My plan 
is to go down the post road to Kaigan as a Hill 
Peasant, get to Romney or Hun Sang, — word to 
start them here. I expect to reach Kaigan to- 
morrow night, and I don't think the Student will 
beat us there. I fancy we lost him easily three 
days ago. . . . They'll be watching in Kaigan to- 
morrow, for it's the tenth day — " 

The blind one raised his hand : " I've been out 
a lot. Archer, but I never saw a man handle a new 
country as you do. You've got all Asia measured 
off in camel days — " 
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" You'd better wait until I pull you through — 
there's a chance to fail yet. Still, we know where 
we are by the two post roads. I want to be back 
here in forty-eight hours from now -■ — ^" 

"On foot?" 

" Yes — unless Hun Sang's party gives me a 
lift on the way back. I'll get to him or Romney 
to-morrow night, if luck holds. They'll start the 
next morning. I'll lead them here, or if all's easy 
and fine — let them go on to the next khan and 
we'll join them the following morning. . . . 
Nayan — *' 

•* Oh, I know — '• 

" It's ordering the bigger piece. It's bringing 
the others in — your mother to you and to Reever. 
. . . On foot — because our bactrians already 
may be watched for. . . . Nayan — ^" 

" Oh, I know," she said wearily again. 

** Can I do it any differently? " 

She rubbed her hands over her eyes. Then 
suddenly they were stretched out to him : 

" Forgive me for making it harder. . . . I'll 
help you now! " 

That ni^t they heard the cry of a wolf-pack. 
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THE HILL PEASANT 



He was far down on the post road to Kaigan. 
The third caravan of the day had passed him to 
the north. He was tired, but he could hardly 
feel that on account of loneliness. He had been 
ill from his garments, the reek was in his nostrils 
now. The lengthening shadows brought back 
last night's cry of the wolves. . . . She was not 
afraid, she had said, only afraid for him. She 
had to stop and think always why he was going 
from her. The wolves were nothing. She 
would be safe in the hut. She would tether the 
camels close to the door for the night. She would 
open the door if they came. Strong firelight 
would frighten them away. 

Fears for her moved in a circle through his 
mind. They were wearing him down and he 
knew it. Nayan had helped him the night before, 
cutting the haikus clear — all but the skull-piece 
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that held the queue. She had sewn for hours on 
the filthy garments, and fitted the rolls of smoke- 
blackened hemp-sacking with which he covered 
the elegance of the bhakti corpin's trouser-legs 
and boots. She had even helped him with the 
razoring of his forehead and temples, trimming 
his hair under the queue behind, Chinese fashion, 
and worked in the stain. He told her more of 
Nador as she worked — moments and incidents 
forgotten until now — and the Shielding Wing. 
Reever had stared at the fire — stared half the 
night, his face foreign because so fleshless — 
turning to smile when someone spoke after a 
silence. 

Eight hours of travel, four miles an hour — 
the Great Wall ahead, the open gates of Kaigan 
— daylight still to spare. . . . Archer had just 
passed the road from the east by which he had 
come in to Kaigan from the Long Traverse. He 
was thinking of that night — dulled, dumb, 
eclipsed by distances and the pull of the earth 
— at his very lowest dip in mental and vital ac- 
tivity — only forty days since then. He had 
rounded a lesser circle just here — Kaigan — 
Peking — Shan-hai-kwan — Kaigan again -■ — 
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three points of a lesser circle that contained the 
gem of all his rambling. 

A Hill Peasant from the Khingan Ridge could 
not sup or sleep in the rest house. He might 
rest in the camel rookeries, have his dried fish 
and rice-bowl with the drivers and coolies — sit- 
ting a little apart. . . . Archer was trembling — 
all the muscles of shoulders and limbs. Darkness 
that he had never dreaded before was creeping 
in — darkness that made him turn back to the 
northwest and listen. He felt the dead cold 
that one knows only in fatigue. The great loose 
door of the animal shelter-house opened often, and 
swung in like a curtain in the heavier gusts of 
wind. The wick that floated like a burning dere- 
lict in a dish of oil that lay upon the degraded 
earth, was a stench, also an evil light upon the 
faces of the Chinese about. These were the 
coolies and the peasants that he had dreamed of 

— that all his companions were fighting for. 
The Hill Peasant laughed. He was one of 

them as never before. He ate from their bowls, 
wore their garb; the very smell of his place in 
life was rancid in his nostrils. The coolie class 

— the peasant class — that was what it was all 
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about — peasants of Russia, peasants of China 
and India, the poor of America. . . . These were 
brutes that had not learned to laugh. They had 
learned cold and hunger and pain and disease, but 
they were filthy, body and brain. The Hill Peas- 
ant was in that black ironic spell which cries, 
" God, give us imagination that we may bind our- 
selves in our own illusions." 

All the blood-taints were about him — the gray 
flake, the red rust, the poppy-pallor, the hoof of 
the beast, and everywhere the only uncleanness 
there is — that which is man-made. ... He 
hadn't seen enough on the Grand Traverse — he 
hadn't shivered enough nor loathed enough. But 
now the deeper truth came with a great inner 
light. He saw it all, new and greater than ever; 
the reason clearer and more trenchant than ever 
before — why men give their lives to lift such as 
these. 

Sometimes when a man sees the welts rise on a 
horse that he has beaten, he becomes more angry 
and brutal. Once in a great while the welts show 
a man to himself — that is the deep look. It was 
so with the Hill Peasant now. 

These peasants were the welts upon the flanks 
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of society. All this ignorance and depravity was 
man-made, man upon man. Those who saw the 
welts must either become more and more filled 
with rage and violence, or set instantly about the 
healing of the nations. The man who truly sees 
his own part can have no other passion in his 
work than to heal the wounds of the poor — to 
give battle, incessant and without quarter, against 
all beaters and snatchers and tramplers and glut- 
tons that suck their profits from human calamity 
and thrive from the chaos of the multitude. 

Archer was very humble. He had been led 
to put on this filth to see their side; he had to 
share the welts to know the pain. He had to get 
the thing alone, as he always had to come 
upon the truth by his own processes. He had 
been carried hitherto in the spirit of the thing 
called democracy, fraternity, but this was his 
own personal call to come over into Macedonia 
and help. There was something that would go 
on from this hour — on and on — something that 
would never loosen his hand to Nayan's — but 
would tighten his grasp to hers, as her power 
doubled the strength of his free hand. . . . Just 
now, as if to sanction his arrival to a decenter 
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state of consciousness, the voice of a bhakti corpin 
came to hini from the courtyard of the caravan- 
serai. 

The Hill Peasant arose ; the coolies and drivers 
had arisen, the great door was opened. . . . 
Romney, the Messenger, stood there — no sanc- 
timonious lost-to-the-world priest, but a rugged, 
beaked-nose friend of man, not past a laugh, not 
at all so God-intoxicated that he could not scatter 
coppers like chaff upon the dirt floor of the shel- 
ter-house. . . . Apparently this was the Mes- 
senger's evening prayer. 

Archer staring, strangely rejoicing, came un- 
der the eye of the Messenger, but was not rec- 
ognized. Looking down, he saw one of the coins 
at his own feet. There was a deep silent laugh 
in his heart as he plucked it to him and slipped 
it in the folds of his coat. 

And now, back of the Messenger, at the great 
door, for just an instant while the turmoil of 
the coins lasted, was a face — haggard, feverish, 
burning-eyed. On either side of this face, stood 
a yellow-skinned Mongol — two quick-eyed men. 
. . . The Student had just come in. The agents 
already in Kaigan had brought hun now for his 
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first look-see at the bhakti corpin which disguised 
Romney. The bent Hill Peasant, leering up 
from the floor, caught the drift of all this in the 
instant the three remained at the door. Also he 
saw the Student draw quickly back after his 
glance at the Messenger, shaking his head. This 
was not his bhakti corpin from Shan-hai-kwan. 

The Messenger talked to the coolies for a mo- 
ment, a fluent intoning, and turned away towards 
the rest house, but the Hill Peasant from the 
Khingan ridge plucked at his garments. In the 
midst of groanings for pity and for pence, he 
managed to mumble the word " Messenger — " 
. . . They were apart, the Hill Peasant kneel- 
ing word by word getting his message across. He 
told of the two waiting in the Khingan ridge and 
added : 

" Take the Chinese Post Road early. I'll be 
here, or near, to see you clear. You can't start 
too early to suit me — " 

A mantra was intoned, having to do with the 
conquest of the human mind, its arrival in order, 
serenity and universality — the overcoming of 
the last illusion, the realization of the ultimate 
potentiality. 
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Archer was alone in the court-yard. The dark- 
ness did not frighten him as before. A force had 
come, bringing a stillness that somehow prevailed 
even upon the cry of the wolf-packs. . . . He 
was lying in the straw that night, even snatching 
a bit of sleep at intervals, when the big door 
opened and the Student limped in with a lantern, 
the two Mongols with him, his face still held in 
a kind of madness of exhaustion. He stepped In 
and out among the sleeping camel^enders, hold- 
ing the lantern close, kicked among the coolies 
none too tenderly, searching for something, for 
someone. . . . The light fell like a face in an 
ugly dream upon Archer's eyelids, his elbow was 
snatched away. He yawned and growled and 
came partly to, with a gulp — and the three 
passed, still searching. 
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TO THE LAST PINES 



In the first light, there appeared upon the ele- 
vated bricks at the side of the khan that faced 
the camel-court, an elderly and corpulent Tatar 
merchant, who breathed audibly and coughed 
much over his Turkish water-pipe. He wore 
Russian cap and boots, and a great Kashmir 
shawl over outer garments fondly quilted doubtless 
by the mothers of Mongolia. Emerging from the 
heat and steam of breakfast fires, the frosty dawn 
appeared to cause a general crimp in all his air- 
passages. Yet he insisted upon irritating this 
grievance with audible intakes of pungent tobacco. 
A wheeze, a sneeze — call to female relatives, 
high-pitched abuse to his coolie procession, broad 
beckonings across the camel-yards — gurgle from 
water-pipe, remonstrance from passages more hid- 
den, a blow of smoke — such was this emerging 
from the khan. 
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The Hill Peasant, well back from the great 
door, still lying upon his straw, would never have 
known that the slender and venerable Hun Sang 
was hidden within this human outrage, had he 
not already seen the stained face of Madame 
Quiston at the Weaver's shop — she who now 
played the docile and speechless helpmeet to the 
merchant He might not have known Lotus- 
Eye, still her entrancing self in the main, had he 
not looked at once for the merchant's daughter. 

In silence now the Messenger came forth; all 
the coolies of the yard ran to him. Before busi- 
ness they patiently took his blessing. . . . The 
Hill Peasant had choked a little, possibly at the 
sight of Nayan's mother, who called all his rev- 
erence and was good to see again, possibly at the 
thought that the party at this end was intact, and 
the added thought of what the day might bring — 
the big union in the Khingan ridge. Moreover 
there was exceeding tension connected with this 
particular get-away. . . . The voice of the neg- 
lected Tatar merchant was raised. 

. . . The Student limped forth and stared again 
into the face of Romney the bhakti corpin from 
Peking. By no stretch of imagination could the 
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Student mix the identities of this priest and the 
bhakti corpin of Shan-hai-kwan. The blind 
Shinto priest was not here; the voluble Chinese 
girl and the gray bactrians were missing. The 
Student looked once or twice at the two women, 
but the Hill Peasant saw no light dawn upon his 
haggard face. 

Archer liked the little Japanese — so intense 
about his business — liked him possibly better for 
not penetrating the yellow-brown of his former 
teacher's face, nor the altering of her eyes and 
nostrils. He recalled the horse-killer in the dusk, 
the last hundred and fifty miles on the lower trail 
to Kaigan, the Student probably running most of 
the way. 

The Messenger's camel was in the court, saddle 
and baggage up. A slim Chinese stranger had 
lined a second beast alongside — this was Bam- 
ban, the boy par excellence, but not playing serv- 
ant to Ronmey now. The bhakti corpin is not al- 
lowed the luxury of a manservant, though he may 
have a traveling companion — or possibly a de- 
ceased sister's child. . . . 

The Student halted a moment in the midst of 
the court. He seemed staring about only to find 
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failure of his own part, incarnate in all the faces. 
The yellow-sldnned Mongol pair were ever be- 
side him but could not help. The Student spoke 
quickly to one of them, who vanished within the 
khan. The three cp^mels of the Tatar merchant 
were now in the light; their protests against the 
cinches mingling naturally with the incessant out- 
cry of Hun Sang. 

The camels had knelt. At this moment, the 
Student moved around in front of the Tatar mer- 
chant's two women standing close together, and 
stared again into their shrinking frightened faces. 
Also at this moment, the Hill Peasant emerged 
from the great door of the shelter-house. 

The Mongol who had rushed into the khan 
appeared now wla* the khan-keeper hurrying after 
him — a crook in his back, the sign of embracing 
hospitality. The Student, even before the sec- 
ond look at Madar-e Ouistori, had decided to de- 
lay the party for examination — to take the 
chance of angering the innocent. Perhaps he was 
nearer the truth after the second look. It was the 
situation of the court-yard at Shan-hai'^kwan again, 
but this time the Japanese agent would take no 
chance. 
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The camels had arisen. The Messenger had 
seen to that. He was ahead, Bamban in the 
rear, Hun Sang and the women between — five 
noble bactrians. The crook-backed khan-keeper 
was now bowing and expostulating at the thin 
flanks of Hun Sang's beast. The voice of the 
Tatar merchant cried atrocity and malediction. 
The Hill Peasant moved with the coolie crowd, 
closer to the forward beast of the bhakti corpin. 
The Student was also there to prevent the start. 
Archer brushed coats with him ; the coolies pressed 
around their favorite priest who now loosed the 
knot of a final string of perforated pence and 
swung a graceful shower over all heads. 

The two Mongols were back with the khari' 
keeper. 

Having dispensed his final gift, the Messenger 
lifted his hand for the forward signal, apparently 
ignoring the heated altercation between Hun Sang 
and his host. The Japanese agent now spoke 
quietly to Romney, who answered with icy disdain 
and pressed his beast ahead through the crowd. 

The Student then drew action upon his head by 
snatching at Ronmey's bridle-line. It is doubt- 
ful if even any of the coolies, still plunging and 
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pressing about for coins, saw what happened — 
certainly none outside the circle saw. The Hill 
Peasant's left arm was free. It vanished. The 
Student was down with a gulp — a queer revela- 
tion of red tongue, brown throat, and white eyes. 
The same arm then beckoned the Messenger for- 
ward. 

The two Mongols ran ahead to look for 
their chief, the Japanese agent. The khan-keeper 
turned in a kind of helplessness in the melee, just 
in time to collide with a ragged stranger who 
seemed to have leather and steel under his dis- 
reputable garb. The same ragged one from the 
Hills had now made the rear, and was pressing 
forward the mounted party. He was altogether 
awake — odd in manner, eyes lit but anomalous, 
his movements apparently chaotic yet unerringly 
to the point. 

The two Mongols were lifting the Student. 
The Messenger had halted his camel at the gate, 
but was pressing Hun Sang and the two women 
through; the Student was unable instantly to get 
himself together. Fifteen seconds passed — each 
one very much relished by the Hill Peasant, be- 
fore the Japanese collected himself. He glanced 
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toward the gate — only Bamban and the Mes- 
senger there. Then he turned back to the khan- 
keeper with high and fiercely uttered commands. 

It was the first time the Hill Peasant had heard 
the Student raise his voice. The drift of his 
words was clear when the crooked one began in- 
citing the coolies to run forward and overtake the 
caravan. The Japanese and the two Mongols 
now led this chase, having drawn pistols. The 
entire party had passed the gate. The Hill Peas- 
ant was now between the three agents and the 
coolie group running forward. He saw the five 
faces of the mounted party turned back to him. 
He saw the Student raise his hand to fire at 
Bamban's camel — the nearest. 

The Hill Peasant now uncovered a capacity for 
sleight of hand — a rather shocking accomplish- 
ment in ambi-dexterity. There were seven or 
eight shots — quick as a ragged volley. The 
coolie's group was untouched but explosively shat- 
tered. The Student was down at the hips, push- 
ing the earth from him with both hands, his eyes 
full of hell at the unforeseen distraction from be- 
hind. One of the Mongols was sitting — the 
other knelt alone. 
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The camel of the Messenger had wheeled. A 
hand was stretched down to the Hill Peasant, who 
was up beside him before the beast had half folded 
under. They drove forward the other four. 
There was no formation behind. 

" I was careful," Archer said. " No idea of 
destroying anybody — all thigh and buttock shots. 
I think we'll be clear for the day — " 

He stared behind, the situation still unchanged 
but receding. Presently he was conscious of 
the stained beaked face twisted around to look 
up at him. There was a touch of awe in Ronmey*s 
face, a touch of laughter, and that crystal un- 
crushable fealty of a man who would be pleased 
to perish for another. 

" Please forgive this taint about my clothing," 
Archer added in embarrassment. " This peas- 
ant's outfit is very real to me." 

They traveled far to the west of the post road. 
There had been little need of talk — Romney's 
eyes ahead, Archer's eyes ahead. One stared at 
a point hours away, the other at a point days dis- 
tant — but each to a waiting woman. They 
had come very close together this day — closer 
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than the first hours at Hun Sang's, and that had 
been a meeting of intimates. They traveled rap- 
idly, expecting pursuit. 

" They'll get the wires working at once in 
Kaigan," Romney said. " The towns ahead will 
be watching for us, but to-night we'll cross over 
into Mongolia. Every day after that we'll be 
safer. Making straight for Nadiram, in three 
days we'll be in the Galbyn Gobi, aiming almost 
straight west at first through country that is com- 
mercially unsafe on account of the desert tribes. 
Rajananda's parchments make the ways straight 
for us. Our sanctuary is only a day's journey 
north of Nadiram." 

" That's where you met Anna Erivan, wasn't 
it? " Archer asked. 

" Yes — a night last summer — and every- 
thing I knew changed — " 

" How long will it take us in rapid travel to 
reach Nadiram?" 

" Six or seven big days will do it, if your camels 
are right — " 

" They were right yesterday morning," Archer 
said. 

He would not ride with Madame Quiston in 
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the garments he wore, but Romney slipped back 
with Bamban and Archer forced his camel near 
hers. She listened bravely to the word that 
Reever was ill — that he lived without light 
Through the hours that followed, the eyes of the 
suffering woman strained forward toward the 
mountains. 

Hun Sang had told of the breaking up of his 
shop, the scattering forth of his nine apprentices, 
each with their gifts and work assigned, and 
their orders to report in good time to the Hill 
Country of Rajananda. The old Weaver was 
glad to use his own voice again, to cease all play 
and glibness. Once he turned to Archer with a 
look of deepest yearning: 

" My young men are gone from me now. I 
shall lean much on you,'' he said. '^ It is a time 
for diffusion — the prodigals must go forth — but 
the time will come for integration once again. It 
is well to go forth; it is well to come home. I 
have long been afield in service, and the call came 
very suddenly. I shall be glad to sit at the feet 
of my Master again — the ancient and holy 
Rajananda. In good time my young men will 
come in to me, as I go home to my Master now. 
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. . . Ah, the human heart gets very worn and 
warm from loving much, from meetings and part- 
ings, from diffusions and integrations — the night 
and day of all things — " 

Archer couldn't wait. He was alone and far 
forward on Romney's superb dromedary. He 
saw her on the slope — a hand uplifted — then 
the figure vanishing in descent A cry was wrung 
from him because she lived. . . . Lower from 
time to time, he saw her — then her voice — and 
something went forth from their eyes to each other 
and raised itself like a white light between them 
— before their hands could touch. . . . And not 
until that moment did Archer know all that Nador 
meant by the Shielding Wing. 

". . . Reever has not spoken. Mother must 
come quickly — " 

Archer turned back and held up his hand. The 
four beasts were swift in the climb. . . . Now he 
saw the scars of a great fire upon the snow in 
front of the mud-hut. 

". . . They came in — their eyes among the 
trees," she told him. " I thought the fire would 
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call all the country, but it kept the wolves away. 
All night I made it burn, and it kept them away I 
See, the camels — they are quite safe I " 

She turned his face from her to the Surpassers, 
feeding tranquilly among the trees. He had for- 
gotten them. . . . He lifted her torn hands — 
but she put them back. . . . Her face was high- 
held — ashen from weariness but strangely glad. 

" You remember how I called — to have my 
tests come I " 

He knelt quickly. 

Reever's mother had gone into the mud-hut. 
Ronmey and Bamban prepared the Surpassers for 
further journey. It was three in the afternoon. 
. . . Archer had put oflf the Hill Peasant garb, 
Nayan bringing water. Madame Quiston at 
length appeared in the door, her voice very quiet 
as she said: 

" He wants you. Archer." 

The laugh of the Runner came up from the 
shadows: He had forgotten entirely the great 
change in New Russia. 

". . . I'm going back, old man," he said. 
" Kings of the earth, living in sod huts. I'm go- 
ing up and get them and bring them down — dam- 
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aged archangels — singers and poets. . . . My 
God, Archer, I was a long time getting clear, but 
Fm off — to the last pines north of Baikal I . . . 
The Cossacks got them before — the tundras got 
them — the wolves got them — but not this time I 
• . . All I needed was your hand, old man. A 
bit yellow to call you to me in Shan-hai-kwan, but 
I had to Jiave your hand. Come closer. It's all 
for men with me. It's all I know this time — " 

When Archer looked up at last, from between 
the women, he saw little Lotus-Eye sitting at 
Reever's feet. 



XXXIV 



SANCTUARY 



They avoided the town of Khoor. Romney's 
party was well supplied with food and forage. 
Once in the mountains as night drew on, Archer, 
who was riding in the rear, saw Madame Quiston 
raise her hands to the sky. He knew well what 
was beating at her brave heart. The halt had 
been brief at the shepherd's hut, but her boy's 
body had been left in that high solitude. 

The Surpassers were powerfully afoot once 
more. Night travel, trails hideously steep and 
slippery in places, mileage ungratifying; yet 
Archer was pleased to contemplate the fact that 
there had not been camels in Kaigan that were 
capable of keeping the pace that this party had 
sustained for many hours. The peril was not all 
from behind, however. They were watching to 
be headed off from one of the post-road towns 
north of Kaigan. There was a sizable khan 
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at Sanche-mun one full day's journey of sixty 
miles, and connected by wire with Kaigan. A 
pursuit party might be ordered out from there at 
once by the Student, the activity of whose mind 
was doubtless in no way abated, though forced 
to physical quiescence by Archer's volley. The 
Student no longer worked in the dark. More- 
over, funds and hatred were back of him in limit- 
less quantities. 

All the next day the travel was straight west, 
the peaks of Khingan misty to the south. An 
hour before nightfall a caravan was sighted be- 
hind. The seven travelled on rapidly until full 
darkness, then turned north, following a shallow 
river-bed where the ice was blown clear of snow, 
making the trail difficult to follow in daylight and 
impossible at night. The two hours before and 
after midnight, they rested the camels but lit no 
fires. Yet the next afternoon, almost at the same * 
time, the pursuit showed in the back-country. 

The beasts were now consuming themselves. 
... A third fireless night of battling with the 
cold — the pursuit within four or five miles, a 
pressure upon them that destroyed the temper of 
the flight because of its doggedness. From the 
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distance it appeared that the trailing camels moved 
leisurely, though the men knew from their own 
pace that the caravan of five or six beasts behind 
was in terrible strain. Darkness held the con- 
tinual fear of surprise. There was no rest. . . . 

Noon of the fourth day — the enemy still rig- 
idly held off. Archer happened to glance into 
Romney's face and found a queer satisfied smile 
there. He followed the stare of the calm eyes to 
a point ahead and discovered a set of moving dots. 
These presently became men upon horses. . . . 
. Twelve or fourteen cloaks bellying out in the 
wind — the party riding abreast, the line curved 
like a scimitar. Archer had turned a swift glance 
of hope back to Nayan. Romney's eyes had soft- 
ened — something tender in his smile. 

" Dugpas," he said. 

Just now the Messenger perceived that Archer 
had been studying him. His face kindled still 
more, as he held up his hand to the approaching 
party of horsemen. 

"They're Rajananda's men," he said. "All 
travelers here require their help to keep on. I 
don't think our friends behind will get it — not 
as I read the story — ^" 
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" Which means — " 

" That the party out after us will have to turn 
back, after paying tribute — " 

Green gray cloaks — a company of lean eld- 
ers — - Tatar ponies of rare choice and power. 
A bit startling it all was to Archer — as if they 
were at sea and Vanderdecken's crew had just 
boarded — faces that seemed not to have smiled 
in a thousand years. They belonged to the Gobi, 
these faces, the color of snow with sand ground 
into it by the wind — sharp-boned and deep-eyed. 

Romney spoke and brought forth a parchment. 
There was silence and bowing — a flung arm on 
the part of the old leader and the others drew 
back. The chief then touched his lips to the small 
limp sheet with its markings in empurpled San- 
scrit. 

Archer heard the word " Nadiram." What 
appeared to be minute directions followed, though 
there was no pointing. He noted that it was the 
parchment that was reverenced, rather than the 
travel party that carried it. He then drew from 
Romney^s talk that the pursuit was being ex- 
plained, and that the responsibility of checking 
this was accepted by the desert party. 
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Romney had mounted again ; the Dugpas were 
sweeping away behind. Archer had turned back 
for a moment. It was rather hard to believe that 
the only resistance left was the actual desert miles 
of the remaining part of the journey. 

" We'll reach Nadiram to-morrow night," 
Romney said. " Somehow we've managed to 
make the grade." 

" It's a novelty to observe trade bowing down 
to religion," Archer remarked. 

" A few traders venture in from the post roads 
as far as Nadiram," Romney explained. " You 
know I found a Russian flag there — but they pay 
a rather heavy tribute. West of Nadiram, it is 
absolutely impossible to travel without Rajan- 
anda's sanction. Tibet is exoteric compared to 
the heart of the Gobi. It's the one place left, 
Archer, the one mystery, the one phantom. 
There's a real book about it, but everybody thinks 
it's a fairy tale. ... I'd say we might take it 
easy for the rest of the journey — only — " 

" Only a man's heart won't let him." 

" I won't forget you beating up the slopes to 
that hill cabin," Romney smiled. 
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" Nor I — " 

" I won't forget any of it," Romney added. 

The next night, they stood together in the little 
stone court of what had been the Russian con- 
sulate of Nadiram. Romney looked yearningly 
at the low shut door. In that doorway he had 
seen Anna Erivan for the first time. . . . Nayan 
pressed Archer's arm. She knew here was some- 
thing to do with the great theme. Soft snow fell 
about them. That evening, they left Romney and 
the others and drew apart into the stillness of the 
desert. . • • 

Next midday Romney raised his hand — the 
first to see the moving blur of white far ahead. 
The high winds had made a gray world, blending 
the sand and snow, rocks showing forth — a study 
of grays shone upon by a thin gold light — the 
gray of the winter Gobi, the same tones in yellows 
and greens and silver, gray even in the amethysts 
and purple atmospheres of the distance. . . . A 
splendid white dromedary was hurrying down to 
them. 

" It came to us this way once before," Ronmey 
said, — ^^ Rajananda's camel. It was summer — 
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a terrible summer dawn. I remember what she 
said as the big dromedary bore down. She said 
it was like a low-flying white swan — " 

^* Did Rajananda come to meet us?" Archer 
asked. 

Romney smiled. ^' He may have expected us 
to-day. He has queer ways of finding out what 
happens in the desert. Or he may be on one of 
his journeys." 

They lifted the Ancient down from his basket, 
drawing back, as from a child's face, the marvelous 
yellow robe, woven from the breasts of young 
camels — the true color of the Sannysin, which 
kings dare not wear. . . . Rajananda came up 
as from a deep sleep and intoned a mantra which 
had to do with the overcoming of fear, pain and 
anger; with the overthrow of the last illusions 
of bondage in the flesh; with the timelessness, the 
spaciousness and the static momentum of the 
spirit, which is ecstasy, which is elation sustained; 
and at last with the great wheel of cause and 
effect which is set in motion by Love — the es- 
sence of the outbreathing of the AUM, contain- 
ing in itself the love-story of the universe. 

Rajananda's head had lain for a moment in the 
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hollow of Romney's arm. Their relation had 
been wonderful from the beginning — the old 
sage having found the American a true Brahman 
in spirit. Romney lifted him now to standing 
posture. The ancient body was light and dry 
like sun-dried fruit. 

" Hun Sang is here. Your early disciple has 
returned," Romney said. 

Rajananda's face turned to the old Weaver, 
who knelt, lips moving, eyes transfixed with joy. 

"There is great joy in the Father's House," 
the elder said. 

They were still several hours from the end of 
the journey. Nayan and her mother rode the 
same beast; Archer's camel was near Romney's, 
the two old men rode side by side; Bamban ahead, 
Lotus-Eye alone. . . . Late in the afternoon, 
Romney's camel drew away from the others. 
Archer, now leading, slackened his pace a little. 
Nayan reined in very close and held out her arms. 
He drew her over. 

" I feel strange," she whispered. " I think I 
love them very much. He's going to her now. 
He cannot wait. I think I love all love-stories 
and ways of lovers. I seem all new and open to 
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them. • • . See him urge his camel up the slope ! 
It was so you looked to me — when the Hill Peas- 
ant returned 1 " 

They were ascending the Hills — a village 
ahead in the purer snow — a new crop of stone 
work built upon the ruins of an ancient city. 
They heard a lowing of cattle. The Surpassers 
had valiantly quickened their pace a last time be- 
fore the long rest. The wintry sun was a dying 
flame on the left hand. There was a walled 
garden, with green boughs leaning over. Within 
the gate of this garden Romney had disappeared, 
Bamban leading on the two camels. The vil- 
lagers did not yet appear. 

"... I shall love her terribly,'* Nayan was 
whispering, still with strange fervor. " I think 
she knows what my mother knew — and the great 
happiness of earth, too. . . . Oh, Archer, I can 
hardly contain the wonder of the thought of our 
being ready for that — for superb days — the 
coming of Spring — you and II . . . You came 
to me — after crossing all the rivers I • . . I 
knew my master when he came — " 

They were near the gate of the temple-court. 
The camels knelt. They felt the hand of Nayan's 
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mother. They heard the voices of the Sage and 
Weaver. ... In the gateway of the temple- 
court, a white woman now stood, white of ermine 
upon the snows — a Near-mother, frail-faced, and 
with the lustrous eyes of one who had walked with 
God while her mate was away. 

Her arms were outstretched. Archer stood. 
There was a faint wash of red-gold light upon the 
hills. He heard a sob from Nayan*^ throat as she 
ran forward. Now Archer was conscious that 
his friend had come and was standing beside him 

— a long lean hand crushing his own, Ronmey at 
his side. 

A strange lifting of Anna Erivan^s shoulders 

— Najran running low, seeming to fold herself in 
the other^s breast. . . . From afar, the two men 
heard the tinkle of camel-bells. It was Romney 
who spoke: 

" It's Mary and Elizabeth again — their meet- 
ing in the Hill Country." 



THE END 
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